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: There’s Something in the Stars. and Stripes 

ee l [Republished from the American Lumberman of June 3, 1916] 

ad 

in 

, There’s something in the Stars and Stripes to set the heart to beating, 

é There’s something in the flag to make us cheer; 

‘ There’s something in the Stars and Stripes to set the lips repeating 
| The names of men who died to keep it here. 

| . 3 There’s something in the Stars and Stripes besides a little shouting, 

Besides the tune the passing player pipes— 
a A duty to the Stars and Stripes to show a world that’s doubting 


There’s something, brothers, in the Stars and Stripes! 
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we can ship without delay: 


100,000’ 4-4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
200,000’ 6-4” = sd - 
300,000’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000’ 6-4” sed “ 


SALESMEN : 





Frank C. Sawtell, - : - Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. Sanns, - . . . Rhinelander, Wis. 





Brand Builders Can’t Forget 


in that the quality it was created to represent stands 
out in bold contrast with flooring made in mills with 
no reputation to sustain. With this mark of identifi- 
cation to bring customers back for more of the 
flooring that pleases 


We Help Dealers 


Some Items in Hardwood Build Big Business 


Mason-Donaldson 


It’s the only way to cash in on quality for it protects 


50,000’ 4-4” No. 1 Common Basswood. you and your customers against inferior workman- 
40,000’ 6-4” “ a ; 
200,000’ 6-4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple. ship and careless grading. 


We can ship it mixed 
with other yard stock 


Manufacturers — Whelesalers 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Geo. W. Mason, - 1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 
St. Clair Shaw, - - 968 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 
John H. Sawtell, - 117 W. 14th St., Davenport, Iowa. 
V.R. Gebhardt, ‘ 1960S it St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D. Young ® Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ A 
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THE Biltmorean, the little quarterly journal maintained 
by the alumni of the Biltmore Forest School, ended its 
third volume with the September number and announced 
a reduction in price from $1.50 to $1 beginning with 
the fourth volume. 


WHILE the damage to forests by gun fire in the fighting 
zones of the European War has been very great, it is 
observed that a comparatively small amount of damage 
will kill the coniferous trees but that the hardwoods will 
continue to grow and flourish even after they have been 
considerably shattered and splintered. 


IN THE cutting of spruce for pulpwood in Sweden 
at the present time the bark is carefully saved for its 
content of tannin. The bark, of course, can be re- 
moved only during the period of the year when it is 
loose upon the tree, the growing period from June to 
August. This stripping of the bark leaves the wood 
clean for the pulping process and the bark is said to 
be worth $17 to $19 a ton. This appears to be a new 
development that would hardly have a practical appli- 
= tation in our own country where other woods richer in 
[o tannin content are still in good supply. 
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AvTomatic sprinklers have thoroly demonstrated their 
@ as one of the most efficient fire extinguishing 
agencies when applied in the ordinary manner for in- 
r use. Installations for supplying a water curtain 
the protection of outside walls or roofs are less fre- 
quent. but have demonstrated their value on various occa- 
ions. In a recent fire that oceurred in a wooden furni- 
ture warehouse the main furniture factory of brick wall 
ction was severely exposed, but the windows on 
exposed side were protected by outside sprinklers 
Were immediately opened and the protection proved 
rasient altho most of the water was evaporated before 
» Teached the ground. Not a single sprinkler head 
Opened inside of the main building. 



































They’re Using Almost Any Old Thing 
Now 


Brick and Clay Record has the following: 


‘*There is said to be a concern in Michigan that is 
disposing of its unburned paving brick and all of the 
brickage of its plant to a manufacturer of a flexible 
shingle to which the ground clay gives a pleasing color.’’ 

On the other hand, hemlock and other barks are bein 
ground into pulp for the manufacture of the ‘‘ pure woo 
felt’’ that is impregnated with tar and asphalt to form 
an asphalt shingle. 





Salvage That Follows the Breaking Up 
of Old Cars 


A recent issue of the American Exporter contains 
an interesting article on’ ‘‘How a Great Railroad Util- 
izes Its Old Material.’? The recovery methods described 
chiefly apply to metal, but the following extract is of 


* interest as relating to lumber: 


‘‘Freight cars which are retired from service are 
burned, as the most economical means of disposing of 
the material. Before setting on fire the cars are care- 
fully inspected, and all sills, siding and other wood fit 
for service are removed. The value of the scrap wood 
remaining does not justify tearing down; it is cheaper 
to burn it. The metal parts, of course, remain and are 
recovered. To reduce the labor of clearing up the oxy- 
acetylene torch is used to cut apart the iron. Portable 
gas tanks are provided for this purpose, which can be 
brought to the spot very conveniently. Trucks from 
dismantled cars are taken apart to separate scrap from 
serviceable material. Everything possible is reclaimed, 
down to the waste in the journal boxes.’’ 

Further along the statement is made that rejected 
car sills and other scrap wood are usually cut up and used 
for fuel at water stations and other points, any surplus 
being sold to the public by car or wagon load. 





Yet the Railroads Prefer the Wooden 
Box 


Manufacturers of boxes and box shooks, who have 
learned from practical experience and the unsolicited 
testimony of their customers that wooden containers are 
superior to any other for practically all purposes, will 
be interested in knowing that the Scientific American has 
joined the lengthening list of publications that for some 
reason are disposed to discriminate rather unfairly 
against wood. In a recent issue the Scientific American 
says: 

‘¢Because of their many advantages over wooden boxes 
in the shipment of small articles, corrugated cardboard 
hoxes are rapidly replacing the former. Altho the 
cardboard boxes are strong enough to withstand heavy 
pressures, they weigh considerably less than a wooden 
one of the same size, hence they effect an appreciable 
saving in express or freight charges.‘ Furthermore, the 
cardboard boxes, because they can be folded flat and 
stored in that shape until used, oceupy little space. As 
a typical example, it is reported that 3,000 cardboard 
boxes have been stored in a space which formerly ac- 
eommodated but 260 wooden boxes of the same capa- 
eity.’’ 

IE even cardboard is made largely of wood, in 
the form of pulp. 





Trouble That Comes From Dampness 
With Brick Walls 


That the ordinary brick wall is not the ideal construc- 
tion that some of the brick advertising would lead one to 
believe is fairly well indicated by a letter published in 
the Brick and Clay Record from the secretary of a brick 
company at Edwardsville, Ill., in which he says: 

‘“We are interested in hollow wall construction—not 
hollow tile walls, but walls of. brick, built with an air 
space. This interest, just now, results from the fact 
that the exceedingly heavy rains of the past season, and 
especially one 36-hour driving rain in particular, pene- 
trated thru a great many heavy, solid brick walls, and 
in several instances in this town the water soaked thru 
13-inch walls of solid brick, causing large wet spots 
here and there. 

‘¢The writer understands that, in a good many in- 
stances, houses that’ were backed up with hollow clay 
tile were also made damp inside, as the water, havin 
made its way thru the face-brick veneer, worked ba 


to the inside of the wall—probably thru the mortar 
joint.’’ 

_This gentleman’s prescription is to build the brick wall 
with a hollow air space, which he believes will remedy 
the difficulty, altho he does not have any experience as 
yet upon the subject. He finds, however, that the mason 
contractors state that it is more expensive to build the 
wall in this way because of the additional lahor involved. 
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Progress Marks Two Years of Associa- 
tion Effort 


The second annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association, held in New Orleans this week and reported 
on pages 42B, 42C, 42D and 43, and 44 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was characterized by an 
earnestness and enthusiasm seldom seen in an organiza- 
tion of this kind. 

“In reporting the proceedings of the first annual meet- 
ing of this organization a year ago the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN took occasion to’ comment on the unusual in- 
terest indicated and the splendid codperation mani- 
fested in the work of the various committees. That this 
enthusiasm and codperation have in no wise diminished 
was clearly evident at the second annual meeting. Rather, 
it was even stronger than before, the splendid results 
that have been obtained during the last year having dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt that the association is doing 
and has-done a great work for the industry. 

Not content with what has been done, a higher mark 
has been set and the association will press forward to 
even greater accomplishments for the trade it so ably 
represents. 

There was apparent at the meeting a sentiment of sad- 
ness that the president and guiding spirit of the asso- 
ciation was compelled by illness to be away at this 
important time, but with it was a feeling of gladness 
that his life had been spared and that soon he would be 
in harness again and giving his personal attention to the 
affairs of this organization in the growth and develop- 
ment of which he has taken such a deep and abiding 
interest. 

While the association has accomplished much during 
the last year perhaps nothing it has done has been of 
greater importance and benefit than the cementing of 
closer and more friendly relations with the retail lum- 
bermen. So impressed were the members with this fact 
that hearty endorsement was given to the resolution that 
annual meetings with the retailers be continued and that 
in future no radical change in the specifications, rules 
or grades of standard yard and shed stock be made with- 
out conference with the joint representatives of the retail 
associations, 

That the interests of the large buyers and users of 
heavy timbers also have been protected by the association 
is seen in the addition of an 85 percent heart specifica- 
tion to the select structural grade. 

In working out a standard cost accounting system, 
and in arranging to compile for the benefit of its sub- 
seribers accurate information as to actual sales and actual 
prices, the association is doing constructive work of the 
greatest value to the industry. 

Altogether, the record of the first two years of its 
existence has been one of remarkable efficiency and ac- 
complishment and has demonstrated that the Southern 
Pine Association is worthy the support of every manu- 
facturer of southern yellow pine. 





The Get-Together Idea Applied to 
States as Well as Individuals 


A suggestion demanding careful consideration is that 
made by the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its convention at Detroit that the retail lumber 
associations of Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin next year hold a mammoth joint convention 
or conference at Chicago instead of their customary 
State meetings. The Michigan association has gone on 
record as ready to join in such a convention of the re- 
tail lumber associations of the Great Lakes States. 

The idea was the dream of the late Arthur L. Holmes, 
of Detroit, the most aggressive retail association worker 
the middle West has produced, and its realization would 
be a tribute and a monument to his memory. 

The Michigan men point out that every member of 
every one of the five associations suggested is within a 
night’s ride of Chicago; that such a meeting would have 
a great moral effect upon the industry and the country; 
that it would make possible a degree of concerted ac- 
tion in this particular region not hitherto realized; that 
it would attract the ablest thinkers and speakers and 
afford a program of unexampled excellence; that it 
would produce an attention and an attendance not be- 
fore attained; and might lead ultimately to a great re- 
tailers’ congress of ideas and methods of tremendous 
value to the trade. 
from the manufacturer and wholesaler as has not been 
possible before. These are a few of the arguments in 
its favor. 

Such a meeting to be a success must have adequate 
preparation. The program must be arranged with great 
care, eliminating the superfluous and every lost moment 
and lost motion. Speakers must be warned to confine 
themselves to subjects of direct interest and value to 
lumbermen. There should be a competent steering 
committee to see that the convention does not get tan- 
gled up in its own parliamentary machinery; it must 
move with precision and purpose and unison of idea and 
efforts. If this preliminary work be done’in an efficient 
way there can be no doubt of the success of the confer- 
ence. 

The Michigan association has not said how far it is 
ready or eager to go with the idea. But it deems it 
worthy of a trial. It stands prepared to cause its 


It would arouse such codperation : 


members the little extra inconvenience and expense for 
the greater good that will come out of it. What the 
future procedure is to be—whether the Michigan asso- 
ciation and the other associations are prepared to merge 
themselves into a greater association—remains to be 
learned from the results of the experiment. 

Possibly the other associations will not care to give 
up their identity, but that is a matter for future con- 
sideration. There are many things that are of State 
interest rather than interstate interest, and yet even 
such matters may be better handled by conference and 
consultation with the dealers of other States, There is 
no reason why the various States might not hold sep- 
arate sessions on a certain day or days. The Illinois 
dealers, for example, might convene on the morning of 
the opening day, with the general conference beginning 
in the afternoon. The following morning might be 
yielded to the Wisconsin or Michigan dealers, and so on 
with Indiana and Ohio. Many dealers would find some- 
thing of interest in the meetings of other States, or the 
various States might hold separate meetings on the 
same day, if that seem wise and the proposed confer- 
ence become a fact. These are details for a general 
steering and program committee representative of the 
boards of directors of the various State associations to 
work out. 

It is assumed that the Illinois convention next week, 
and the Wisconsin association at its meeting a little 
later, will give the proposal consideration. The Indiana 
and Ohio associations have already met and their boards 
may feel that the matter is out of their hands for a 
year. But a safe prediction is that the Illinois and 
Michigan meetings will be held together next year, and 
the sponsors of the idea hope that the other States will 
also find it possible to come in. The idea is certainly 
worthy of deep consideration and may be well worth a 
trial. 

Perhaps the ultimate solution will be biennial meet- 
ings in the States and a biennial roundup in Chicago. 





Building Supply Manufacturers Often 
Unethical 


Practically every retail lumberman carries certain lines 
other than lumber.’ Many of these things, such as wall 
board, cement, prepared roofings etc., interfere in no way 
with lumber sales and in fact may boost lumber sales 
because they make the building service offered by the 
retailer more nearly complete. And practically every 
lumberman who has carried these sidelines has been more 
or less annoyed by the selling policies and practices of 
certain of the concerns that manufacture them. 

Mail-order men have been quick to add new kinds of 
building materials to their offerings, perhaps because the 
quality and price of the older kinds are too generally 
known for their purposes. In a rather large number of 
eases they seem to have been successful in inducing manu- 
facturers to discriminate against the retailer and in favor 
of the catalog man. For example, mail-order houses are 
said to sell only about 15 percent of the wall board used 
in this country. But since mail-order houses are few in 
number as compared to retailers certain of the former 
rank among the largest purchasers; and by intimating to 
certain manufacturers that sundry unpleasant things may 
ensue unless a low price is made him the catalog buyer is 
not infrequently able to get a figure so low that he can 
resell to consumers at a price less than retailers are 
obliged to pay the same manufacturers for materials 
of the same quality. It is evident that the loss of profit 
on the mail-order sale is made up on sales to retailers. 
Some manufacturers sell cheapened grades to mail-order 
houses to enable them to compete on an unfair basis 
with retailers. 

The time has passed, in the opinion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, when legitimate dealers should become ex- 
ercised about catalog competition. The permanency of 
the mail-order house is conceded by its worst enemies. 
Its limitations have been learned, also. In fact, retailers 
owe a debt of gratitude to catalog men for spurring 
them on to reach a higher standard of efficiency and for 
pointing out certain desirable advances in the matter of 
service. No one blames the mail-order manager for get- 
ting as good a price as he can, so long as he uses legiti- 
mate methods. Manufacturers may claim the right to 
deal with him on a different basis from that on which 
they meet the retailer. There usually is an economic rea- 
son for shading the price somewhat to a large buyer, but 
a disproportionate concession if it is not the measure of 
blackmail levied is in spirit a fraud against the small 
buyer. Retailers are not required to deal with manufac- 
turers who discriminate against them in an unjustifiable 
manner and make them this kind of unreasonable competi- 
tion. They owe it to their self respect as well as to the 
good of their trade to make sure that manufacturers are 
dealing fairly with them. 





THE BRITISH Government has announced a ruling pro- 
hibiting the publication of shipping reports concerning 
the time when vessels of any sort will clear for or leave 
British ports. The practical effect of this order is to 
make it impossible so to time shipments for exports as to 
have them reach the pier at the proper time, which will 
have the effect of increasing port congestion. in the 
United States. 
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Lumber Promotion That Does Not 


Promote 
In a local lumber promotion press bulletin deg} 
with the interior sweating of steel cars, among othe 





, Statements appeared one that ‘‘it is said’’ that g 


manufacturer of sheet plate and tin plate had isgueg 
a general order that all its mills refrain from 
steel cars between Sept. 1 and May 1, when 

in temperature are likely to cause sweating, The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN republished some of the other 
matter in the bulletin but blue-penciled that particu. 
lar item, as a matter of prudence. A Chicago 
paper, however, printed the item and since then hag 
published a letter from the manufacturer whose name 
was mentioned in this statement, saying that no such 
order had been issued and that it makes no discriming. 
tion whatever between wood and steel cars. 

Not long ago in similar lumber ‘‘ promotion”? literg. 
ture a statement as to the practice or the view of ¢gy. 
tain railroad officials in regard to steel cars wag 
promptly denied by the railroad referred to. A ney 
shingle fire-resistant treatment was exploited in glow. 
ing terms concerning which no further informatio, 
whatever is obtainable, as the alleged inventor fails 
to reply to inquiries or furnish any information, ang 
the alleged demonstration test referred to is not sub. 
stantiated or certified. 

Work of this sort is bound to prove a boomerang 
to the cause of lumber promotion. Those interested jp 
this cause should remember Josh Billings’ ho 
maxim—‘‘It iz better not to no so menny things than 
to no so menny things that ante so.’’ 








The Movement to Relieve Car 
Shortage 


It will be recalled that the Interstate Commerg 


_ Commission in its order establishing rules for coal and 


refrigerator cars stated that ‘‘it is the duty of all the 
carriers at once to appoint a committee as contemplated 
at the hearing, vested with plenary power, to secure g 
relocation of cars and to codperate with this committe: 
at Washington in order that we may be fully advised 
as to the situation from day to day.’’ The order further 
stated that unless this is done within ten days from 
the service of this order the entry of an order preserib- 
ing car service rules for other classes of equipment will 
be considered. The ten days of grace expired Jan, 30 
without action by the railroads. A special meeting of 
the American Railway Association was, however, called 
for New York City on Feb. 2 and concerning this meet- 
ing the Railway Review in its issue of Feb. 3 said: A 
proposal was to be submitted to embody the associa 
tion’s code of car service rules in a legal contract to 
be signed by the various railroad companies and en- 
forcible at law against them individually. Such a eon 
tract would:take the place of the voluntary and not 
always complete submission of members. to the associa 
tion rules heretofore existing and would probably be 
considered by the commission a satisfactory response 
to its suggestion.’’ 

It will be noted that this would bind the individual 
companies to the principles of certain definitely stated 
rules but would not bind them to compliance to such 
further rules or to such orders entered under the exist- 
ing rules as might be promulgated by the committee 
contemplated in the order of the commission. It ap 
pears, however, that the American Railway Association 
did at that meeting give full power to its Commission 
on Car Service, according to the statements of the mat 
ter that appear on page 71 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. ° 

That article also shows some of the difficulties in ap 
plying remedies for the present situation. Obviously 
orders for returning cars to their owning roads do not 
at once provide an efficient use of cars, since such or 
ders contemplate a long empty haul in a direction 
where freight may be waiting to be moved and past in- 
termediate points that are themselves in need of cal 
The only logical system would be one that would eon 
sider the freight car equipment of the country as 2 unit 
without regard to individual ownership and secure # 
movement of cars from those points where they may 
best be spared to those sections that are in greatest 
of them, empty if need be, but using them for revere 
freight movement as far as such freight is offered which 
will not materially divert the routing of the cars. Its 
of no material moment to a lumber manufacturer ® 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad, for example, ’ er 
the car set in for loading at his point belongs to that 
railroad or to some other line, nor does it make ay 
particular difference to that railroad where its own a 
may be if it has the use of equivalent equipment from 
the general national supply. + 

The Commission. on Car Service now has the power 
but appears to be.somewhat hesitant about a strenuow 
use of it. What is to be accomplished under this plat 
and whether it will be satisfactory to the 5 
Commerce Commission or whether that body willf 
itself be compelled to extend its rules to apply 
cars and other general freight equipment ren 
the future to show. It is quite clear, howé 
while conditions may be somewhat .ameliorat 
will be no complete nor sudden relief. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES AND CASH DISCOUNTS 


Noting your inquiry No. 65 with regard to trade accep- 
tances and cash discounts in the issue of Jan. 20: Is the 
objection that your inquirer makes to these acceptances— 
that he has to endorse them and become responsible for them 
_-well taken? You will note in our circular we distinctly 
retain the privilege of limiting the amount of acceptances 
that we will take from any firm. So that the objection would 
not seem material, as, naturally, the seller would limit the 
number of acceptances he would take to the amount of 
credit which he would give the firm. He might as well 
endorse the acceptances as to carry the account for a similar 
amount.—H. B. Waire LumBer Co., Minneapolis. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in an editorial a few 
weeks ago described the trade acceptance of this company, 
which accepts such trade acceptances as cash at their 
discounted bank value and allows the cash discount on the 
settlement. A later correspondent objected to this plan 
upon the theory that the firm taking these acceptances 
as cash must assume liability upon the endorsement of 
them in discounting at the bank and should have some 
remuneration for this service. 

The above appears to be a very complete answer to 
that objection. EpITor. ] 


A LUMBER TRADE ACCEPTANCE FORM 


We have noticed some articles in your paper recently rel- 
ative to trade acceptances, and as we are using this form of 
settlement with all of our customers who do not discount 
thought you would be interested in looking over our form 
which (and not saying so egotistically) has been rather highly 
complimented by quite a few people. When we first com- 
menced to use this paper they were made payable at our 
Memphis bank and later we changed it so that they are 
now payable at our customers’ banks, which they designate 
when signing—K. A. SmitrH, President Smith-Carothers 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


[The above letter was accompanied by the acceptance 
form which is here illustrated on which the line stating the 
products handled by this company and the acceptance form 
across the left hand end are printed in red ink. The 
blank was also accompanied by a slip printed in red 
which reads as follows: 

OUR TERMS: (Unless otherwise specified) are strictly 2 
percent discount after deducting freight charges, upon ar- 
rival of car, or net 60 days acceptance, less freight charges : 
account to be closed one way or the other upon arrival 

car. 

We attach hereto our form of acceptance which is now 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board, and is now in com- 


which the purchasing agents for sawmills and other large 
lumber concerns would do well to take advantage of. 

It will be noted that the terms of sale here set forth 
do not leave any room whatever for open book accounts. 
The trade acceptance is practically made obligatory if 
the cash discount is not taken —EprrTor. | 





MORE ABOUT CHICAGO LUMBER INSPECTION 


In your issue of Feb. 3 on page 27 appears a short ar- 
ticle under the heading of “Present Status of Chicago Lum- 
ber Inspection.” I believe that your reply to the inquiry 
is possibly misleading. The directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago have adopted the inspection rules 
of the various manufacturing organizations. All inspections 
on yellow pine are based on the Southern Pine Association 
rules. The same general statement will apply as regards 
west coast and northern lumber. The National rules apply 
on hardwood. 

Under the charter granted the Lumbermen’s Association 
some forty-eight years ago the association is legally empow- 
ered to adjust and fix grading rules and, as I understand it, 
there has never been a time in the existence of the organiza- 
tion of the association when it did not have grading rules. 
Furthermore, I believe it is the only organization that has 
the absolute legal power to fix and determine such rules. 

You make the statement that the service of our inspection 
is chiefly in connection with requests to settle differences 
between local buyers and sellers. This is absolutely incor- 
rect. I believe that ninety-nine percent of our inspections 
is between the manufacturer and the consumer. In fact, a 
large proportion of our non-resident meribership is composed 
of manufacturers who patronize the inspection department 
very freely. 


[The above communication comes from one of the di- 
rectors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Upon further inquiry it appears that the original state- 
ment on this subject did not go far enough in the infor- 
mation it gave. It is true that this organization at the 
present time has no distinctive rules of its own, but it has 
adopted the standard rules for the various woods and in 
the Chicago market does render some rather important 
and valuable assistance in their application. On southern 
pine, for example, an inspection of this association is also 
an official inspection of the Southern Pine Association, 
inasmuch as licensed yellow pine inspectors are used for 
such work, but the inspection is accomplished with greater 
dispatch because of the codperation of the local associa- 
tion, and the certificate issued is also stamped with the 
inspection stamp of the association. 
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TRADE ACCEPTANCE FORM IN USE BY A MEMPHIS LUMBER COMPANY 


mon use by practically all members of the Southern Pine 
Association. It simply gives you sixty days’ credit, if de- 
sired, and at the same time enables us to obtain our money 
without delay. 

Kindly sign, date, designate bank at which you wish made 
payable, and return to us promptly. 


This acceptance form is interesting in its arrangement 
and at the same time illustrates the flexibility of the 
trade acceptance system. Some time ago the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN described the trade acceptance plan in use 
by a Seattle lumber concern, the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
That company accepts trade acceptances in lieu of cash 
from its customers and also allows the cash discount, but 
the acceptances, instead of being taken at their face value, 
are taken at their discounted value; that is, the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co. allows its customer exactly what it 
can realize upon the acceptance at its bank. The lum- 
ber company, of course, becomes liable on its endorse- 
ment of the acceptance if it is not honored at maturity, 
but appears willing to take this risk in view of the high 
credit character of its customers. 

In the Memphis plan the trade acceptance is treated 
not as cash but as a 60-day note bearing no interest. It 
18, however, accepted, not at its discounted value but 
at its full face value from the customer. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
January bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board in dis- 
cussmg the trade acceptance plan states that it is grow- 
ig and after stating that ihe larger number of users 
are dealers in cotton, cotton goods and cotton mills it 
makes the following significant statement: ‘‘The lumber 
usiness seems to rank next to the cotton business in the 
tumber of concerns using acceptances.’’ This bulletin 
also makes the further very interesting suggestion that 
1 se firms adopting the trade acceptance for the col- 
‘ection of their own accounts receivable should also adopt 
it for their accounts payable and have printed forms of 

€ acceptance drawn on themselves and supply these 
forms to the concerns from which they purchase, 
Tequesting that they be filled out to accompany invoices 


Sent. This appears to be an excellent suggestion and one 








The original inquiry came from a large lumber buyer 
in another city and the inspection work of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago of course does not extend 
to lumber sold or delivered outside of this market. Within 
this market, however, the inspection work of the associa- 
tion is of distinct value-——EDIror. ] 


CLOSER UTILIZATION OF WASTE DESIRED 


I haye read with great interest the page of answers to 
queries in your valuable journal. I have spent considerable 
thought on the disposal of by-products of our planing mill 
here. Can you give me any information along the following 
lines? 

Blocks from our mill, which are mostly white pine and 
cypress, are sold at the price of 26 cents per hundred pounds, 
delivered. Would it be cheaper to install an excelsior machine 
and make them into excelsior? 

We have a fair market for sawdust at 25 cents a barrel. 
Would we make more money by baling our sawdust and 
shipping it? Is there any way to turn shavings into 
sawdust ? 

We make more than a ton of shavings a week and are 
at present burning them because we have no market. I feel 
that we are losing money every day on these shavings. What 
would it cost to bale them and at what price could we sell 
the bales in carload lots? Is there any other use for shavings 
which would bring in some revenue? The livery man here 
seems to distrust it for bedding. I have investigated a little 
the possibility of making wood or even grain alcohol from 
shavings but I believe it has to be done on a large scale to 
be profitable-—Inquiry No. 52. 

[The above inquiry comes from a planing mill concern 
in Pennsylvania. 

On the first heading, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes 
to direct attention to inquiry No. 92 published in the 
issue of Feb. 3.° Here is an inquiry for small blocks, 
4 inches long and 1% inches wide, which obviously could 
be manufactured to advantage from white pine and cy- 
press waste. The types of excelsior machines manu- 
factured in the United States are not adapted for manu- 
facturing excelsior from small odd-sized blocks, altho 


German machines have been developed that can manufac- 
ture excelsior to advantage from such pieces. 

As to sawdust, the question is entirely one of market, 
and usually markets only a short distance away are 
available on this product. The proper thing to do is to 
make inquiry in nearby large cities and find what offers 
can be obtained for the sawdust. Even if it were prac- 
tical to convert shavings into sawdust, the resulting prod- 
uct would not be more valuable and the process would 
not pay. Clean baled shavings in themselves have a 
market value in practically any city for a number of uses, 
but chiefly for packing and for stable bedding. If the 
local liveryman does not appreciate shavings for this pur- 
pose he is not well informed. 

It is comparatively easy to manufacture staple sweep- 
ing compounds from sawdust by the addition of other 
cheap ingredients and a limited local market can always 
be found for this mixture.—EbiTor. | 


LUMBER SALES TICKET WANTED 


Please quote us on sales ticket in figure 2, page 14, of your 
Bookkeeping System for Retail Lumber Yards, in a quantity 
that you can make as reasonable price as possible. 


[The above inquiry refers to a form of sales ticket 
in triplicate for machine use prepared some-time ago 
by Gus H. Tessman for the Reese-Snider Lumber Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. These tickets are, of course, printed 
in rolls, which require a special form of mechanism, and 
they are, therefore, most cheaply supplied by specialists 
in this line. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has furnished 
the inquirer with the addresses of the manufacturers of 
such ticket rolls.—EbITor. | 


A UNIVERSAL PANACEA 

Referring to your issue of Jan. 27, I refer you to Inquiry 
No. 52, “Insect Ravages in Seasoned Lumber.” I wish to 
write the following for the benefit of the writer of this 
inquiry, and also others who might have the same trouble. 

I have supervised the curing of all kinds of lumber in the 
South for the last fifteen years and I have managed sawmills 
thru Louisiana. In handling lumber I have had the same 
trouble with our dry seasoned lumber in the pile and we did 
not know what to do for it; in fact, there seemed nothing 
to do for it at that time, and it seems that that same condi- 
tion prevails. But I have always been on the lookout for 
something that might be of some benefit and cure for the 
existing condition, and I wish to announce that I have a 
preparation known as a wood preservative, the color of 
which is dark, and it can be either sprayed with a fruit 
sprayer or with a paint brush, or dipped. Now, in spraying 
this on seasoned lumber in the rough it would not stain the 
lumber deep enough so that it could not be planed off nice 
and bright. In spraying this on the rough lumber it would 
leave a nut brown color but it will dress off clean and bright. 
This preservative will absolutely destroy borer beetles, white 
ants, insects, vermin, teredo and other boring insects that 
propagate rapidly and penetrate deep into the wood, honey- 
combing the fiber until the entire interior becomes rotten and 
porous, the moisture and sap in the pulpy lumber causing the 
growth of fungi and producing decay. 

Prevention of decay in lumber and timber is possible by 
the use of this preservative. as it is a natural insecticide and 
destroys all insects that infect the wood and at the same time 
poisons the organic matter in the sapwood, making it unfit 
for food for the insects. 

This preservative will also prevent checking and warping 
so often seen in the lumber yards. It increases the tensile 
strength of Jumber and hardens the texture so consistently 
as to double its capacity to retain spikes and nails. This 
preservative can also be used to paint the ends of logs which 
are subject to insects, and spraying same around the body 
of the logs will absolutely prevent insects. 

I believe if the inquirers will investigate this and try it 
out on some of their lumber that they will prove to them- 
selves the great benefit they will derive from the use of it 
and will never be bothered with insects in lumber or logs. 
or, in fact, anywhere where there are insects to be found, and 
there are many places about a sawmill town where insects are 
bad, and my idea is to kill them all to prevent them from 
returning. 

I will be glad to hear from anyone who wishes to know 
more about this preservative and if they wish to try it out 
it will certainly not cost them very much money. 


[The above cataloged virtues would seem to be quite 
a lot for a liquid to accomplish by merely spraying it 
‘upon the outside of lumber, altho there are one or two 
things that it does not appear to do that would be very 
desirable. It would be more highly appreciated if jit 
rendered the wood fireproof and at the same time raised 
it a grade or two in quality, altho, perhaps, it really does 
the latter, according to the claims above made. 

The writer apparently evidently intended to impart 
some advertising value to his communication and to 
direct. inquiries to himself from which he might derive 
profit. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, does not 
print his address and does not hold itself out to its read- 
ers as being willing to supply it. It is quite probable 
that any of the standard wood preservatives if freely ap- 
plied to lumber would have some value in protection 
against insects and probably quite as much value as the 
one that is above described. These remarks apply. to 
ordinary creosote or to C-A Wood Preserver, and it is 
quite likely that the new Baumann wood preserver being 
manufactured at Beaumont, Tex., would approve as effi- 
cient as any, at least if its vile smell in liquid form is 
any criterion. 

The contributor’s statement that ‘‘there are many 
places about a sawmill town where insects are bad’’ is 
absolutely correct. The traveler who has to stay over- 
night in one occasionally will appreciate the statement, 
tho there are of course exceptions. ; 

It is quite probable that a liberal use of mothballs in 
and about the piles would be efficient. or the wrapping 
of each individual log or piece of lumber in the justly 
celebrated wrapping paper maae from southern pine. 
The trouble with all of these devices. however, is that they 
cost too much in both material or labor. Spraying with 


kerosene or crude petroleum or creosote would probably 
be efficient if done with sufficient thoroness to maintain . 
an impregnation of the air thruout the piles. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if this can be done-with sufficient thoro- 
ness without a complete rehandling of the lumber.— 
Epr7or. ] 
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Generally speaking, the break with Germany has 
merely served to accentuate the tendency toward con- 
servatism and caution that has been the dominant fea 
ture in the conduct of legitimate business since the first 
of the year, and the total volume of transactions con 
tinues large for even such an unexampled period of 
prosperity as this country, is now experiencing. Prob 
ably nothing else indicates the calm and_ resourceful 
attitude of the country so well as the developments in 
the various stock markets of the United States, when 
following the break initial prices declined from 5 to 15 
points in many of the leading securities, this followed 
immediately by remarkably rapid recoveries that in a 
number of instances carried the quotations above the 
level before the break. For example, one of the most 
sensational upheavals in the history of cotton took place, 
May delivery declining as much as 5 cents a pound, but 
experiencing an almost immediate recovery of such 
healthy tone as to preclude the possibility of a serious 
break. If the speculators did sell upon receipt of news 
of the break with Germany the effect upon the market 
was immediately offset by the heavy buying of bankers 
and large investors, so that at present the market is 
fully as strong—and many consider stronger—than be 
fore the announcement of the international complica- 
tions. This strength and rapid recovery of the market 
unquestionably point out that the possibility of the 
rupture with Germany has been considered and prepared 
for by the money powers of the nation and that no 
immediate ill effects need be expected by business. Nat- 
urally call loans are being made at a high rate, but 
time money is still cheap and plentiful and the financial 
resources of the country are in excellent shape. After 
all it is not surprising that the United States should 
not experience any violent business depression even in 
the event of war, because for two years a great part 
of the industrial equipment of the country has been 
devoted to purposes of war and consequently no great 
readjustments, other than a great speeding up of pro- 
duction, would be necessary. 


* * * 


In the case of the retail lumbermen, however, certain 
factors is the possibility of war are not so bright. In 
ease of a declaration of war probably one of the first 
acts of the Government would be to 
take over the rail transportation fa- 
cilities to expediate the concentration 
of war supplies. Retail stocks in many sections are not 
any too heavy for even current requirements and a cut- 
ting off of the small volume of supplies now possible to 
obtain might well have the effect of seriously retarding 
the progress of retail selling. History shows that in 
times of national stress the building material market 
has always advanced, for real estate and improvements 
are among the safest forms of investment, and there is 
no reason to believe that the present situation will show 
any change, for even the wildest imagination can hardly 
conceive of an invasion of this country by Germany. 
Also one of the first requirements of the Government 
in ease of a mobilization of troops unquestionably would 
be for large quantities of lumber out of which to con- 
struct barracks and purchases for this purpose would 
undoubtedly be rushed thru to destinations, Even 
should there be no further emphasizing of the inter- 
national situation there seems to be little hope of a 
betterment in the car supply or a decrease in the number 
of embargoes. It is true that in some sections the sup- 
ply of ears is better for a few days, but this seems to 
be largely due to local conditions. The secretary of 
the new Commission on Car Service, formed at the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, frankly 
confessed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that no imme- 
diate relief is in sight. In fact, the secretary said that 
the only measures that he believed would bring relief 
to the situation were such that no railroad or body 
representing the railroads would assume ‘‘the moral 
responsibility of ordering into effect.’’ However, he 
earnestly insisted that the railroads are eager and will 
do everything in their power to alleviate the situation 
and that C. M. Shaeffer, of the Pennsylvania, the 
‘‘ablest man in my opinion in the country to handle 
the situation,’? has been appointed chairman of the 
commission. The following telegram was received in 
Chicago Wednesday from a point in the yellow pine 
producing section of the South that so far has enjoyed 
a little better supply of box ears than the average: 
‘Box ears are scarce as hens’ teeth. Check over our 
files and advise all orders that may be loaded in open 
ears.’’ Shippers on the Pacific coast are in little, if 
any, better shape, and to ask regarding the situation in 
the northern producing sections or in the territory east 
of Chicago is to invite the breaking of the commandment 
concerning language by the harassed lumbermen. Nor 
is the ocean shipping situation any better, for the 
searcity of bottoms is growing and owners evince 
greater reluctance in making charters even at the high 
rates now current. Incidentally marine insurance rates 
have taken a great jump with the resumption of an un- 
restricted submarine campaign by Germany. It may be 
said that a lack of both water and rail shipping facil- 
ities presents an unsurmountable obstacle for any great 
amount of price cutting. 


CAR SUPPLY 


_ NORTHERN 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Because of the known small size of stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers the attention of buyers of hardwoods 
is turned with much interest to the probabilities of a 
large supply of logs being available 
for the early spring cut. In the 
northern district the immediate sup- 
plies of logs are not very heavy, but in most cases 
they are of sufficient size to last until the greater part 
of the winter’s cut is obtainable after the spring 
river drives. The winter logging operations have been 
conducted on a large scale and probably loggers are 
sufficiently ahead of the mills to take care of any re- 
quirements that may be made. In the south; district 
operations have recently been retarded by ra How- 
ever, this factor has helped to increase inst of de- 
crease the log supplies of mills located on th» Ohio 
River and its tributaries. Generally speaking, the larger 
mills thruout the South have sufficient logs on hand, 
but many of the small mills have been foreed to dis- 
continue sawing because of the scarcity of logs. The 
»only tendency that prices have shown during this week 
is to increase. In New York and surrounding territory 
ash, basswood, cherry and chestnut all showed advances 
this week, with supplies of dry stock in sight sadly 
diminished despite the car shortage and even worse 
embargoes. In the South buyers are combing the coun- 
try for white oak ties and for cottonwood. The prices 
obtainable for both are very good. In both the North 
and the South the strength of oak is increasing in a 
manner. that is very satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
As is always the case with an advance in the price ot 
this wood, there is an attendant increase in the demand 
from all classes of the trade. In the North hard maple 
is in very good demand, especially in the thicker cuts, 
while in the South gum of all grades brings high prices, 
with stocks running behind the demand. Also the man- 
ufacturer that has some nice 4/4 clear hard maple on 
sticks is in a position to make some real money, as the 
demand is heavy. The hardwood market considered from 
the angle of prices at present is distinctly a seller’s 
and not a buyer’s market. 


HARDWOODS 


* * * 

The southern yellow pine market has a decidedly steady 
tone. Traces of the price concessions of two weeks ago 
are rapidly being wiped out and retailers and factory 

consumers find that bargains are 
SOUTHERN harder and harder to locate. In gen- 
PINE eral it is doubtful if there have 

been advances in many of the selling 
centers, tho in Chicago dimension and some grades of 
finish, flooring and other house material advanced from 
25 to 50 cents a thousand. *The few changes that oc- 
curred in the Alexandria (La.) district were upward; 
that is, out of six changes in price reported to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN five were upward and only one 
downward. The production for the week was slightly 
more than that of last week; namely, well below nor- 
mal. The fact is that production has been well below 
normal ever since the first of the year, while with the 
exception of one week shipments have been either right 
at the normal or well above. However, heavy shipments 
would naturally react to depress prices if the volume 
of orders received were not fully as large or greater 
than the shipments, which has been the case with the 
exception of the first week in January. Since the first 
of the year orders have piled up away ahead of ship- 
ments, the gain amounting to about 75,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Last week orders exceeded production slightly 
and were well above the normal. 


* * * 


The red cedar shingle market on the Pacifie coast 
continues to exhibit a strong upward tendency, stim- 
ulated as it was by the scarcity of box cars and the 
decrease in production because of the 
storms. The eastern markets re- 
mained fairly steady on red cedar: 
shingles, but prices changed so rapidly 
on the Coast that it is impossible to say just what the 


SHINGLES 
AND LATH 


going price is at this minute. Clears are especially in“ 


demand and sold for as high as $2.50 in Seattle. Cypress 
shingle stocks are reported as badly broken, with an 
excellent demand prevailing. In the white cedar pro- 
ducing section stocks are also badly broken and the 
prices are very steady. The lath market is also in very 
strong shape and the company that has any amount of 
dry lath has greater difficulty in getting the shipment 
forwarded than in securing an order for it. 
* * * 


There has been little change in the northern pine 
and hemlock situation. Stocks have not been allowed 
to accumulate to any marked extent, despite the car 
shortage and the possible withdrawal 
of some of the producing mills from 
the market until the embargo situa- 
PINE, HEM- tion is cleared up to a certain extent. 
LOCK, CYPRESS In New York and vicinity all grades 

from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
showed an increase and in the Chicago market a number 
of manufacturers put a new price into effect, making 
an advance of 50 cents on all items from No. 3 up. 
One retailer in speaking of the situation said, ‘‘It 
keeps a man running to follow the prices. I almost 
expect to receive an increase every morning when I 
wake up.’’ While of course cypress is an entirely dif- 
ferent wood from hemlock and the two are not strongly 
competitive, there is a great similarity in the market 
situation of all, In the case of eypress stocks are even 





more reduced than are those of the northern wood, 
and while an advance of 25 or 50 cents is considered 
good for the latter the cypress people seem to have 
no hesitation ‘‘in jumping the price’’ $5 on some 
items. Of course this is a satisfactory condition for 
the manufacturers even tho the buyers may not evince 
great enthusiasm, altho not many complaints have been 
received that the prices are too high. Naturally there 
is a limit to which prices may go, but the manufac. 
turers seem to think that the limit has not been reached 
so far as cypress is concerned. 

* * * 

The situation of North Carolina pine is not any better 
than that of last week in regard to delivery to retail 
yards. In fact, Atlantic coast producers are probably 

having greater difficulties in supply 


NORTH ing their markets with stock than 
CAROLINA those of any other section—howevei 
PINE improbable this statement may sound 


to the lumbermen of other sections. 
Practically all water and rail deliveries have been 
stopped by shortage of cars or vessels and the embar- 
goes. Orders have continued to be received, however, 
and by far the greater number of grades of rough 
stock are oversold. The orders on hand are especially 
heavy for edge box, box bark strips and all other mate 
rial suitable for box making. The only stock surpluses 
in the rough are small ones for the three higher grades 
and for red heart. In dressed stock the condition is 
even worse as far as the buyer is concerned, for of the 
entire list the manufacturers report that there are ex 
cesses of only two items, both of these being in ceiling 
and partition. In round numbers the total of oversold 
stock was 26,500,000 feet at the latest report. In 
December the shipments exceeded the eut by about 
9,500,000 feet, and the most reliable sources of informa 
tion state that the situation was not greatly changed 
during January. 

, x % # 

Lumber orders have poured in on the mills located in 
the Douglas fir region on the Pacific coast, especially 
orders for car shipments. Storm conditions thruout 
the producing section of the north 
Pacific coast tended to hold down the 
production of both lumber and logs, 
altho the final figures show that the production of 
lumber exceeded that of the preceding week slightly. 
While the production was greater than that of the 
previous week it was well below normal, being in fact 
18.78 percent below that figure. New business to the 
amount of 91,047,552 feet was taken on by the mills 
and represents an amount that is slightly above normal. 
The sales in both the export and California markets 
were good, but were small in comparison to the purchases 
by retailers located in the eastern purt of the country. 
Transcontinental shipments were almost 26,000,000 feet 
less than orders for the week and illustrate very well the 
tone of the market. According to the association report, 
the unshipped balance of orders in the rail trade is 
14,462 carloads, or approximately 361,550,000 feet. The 
unshipped coastwise balance at cargo mills is reported 
at 66,763,108 feet; and the unshipped export balance 
is said to be 50,995,612 feet. The total unshipped bal- 
ance, exclusive of strictly local orders, is 479,308,720 
feet. A great deal of the car business is for immediate 
delivery, as is shown by the fact that one of the large 
mills in the Everett (Wash.) district had so much of this 
class of business on its books that it was compelled to 
‘*farm out’’ 300 carloads to other firms in order to 
secure reasonably early delivery to its customers. In 
summing up it may be said that orders exceeded pro- 
duction for the week by 22 percent and exceeded ship- 
ments by more than 33 percent. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


* * * 


The market for Idaho white pine, western pine, Oregon 
white pine, California white pine and sugar pine continues 
in excellent shape. The pine mills located in Montana 

expect an unusually good demand as 


WESTERN soon as the spring building in the 
PINES eastern parts of the State opens up, 


while in California more and more 
pine is being consumed by the fruit industry. For 
example, drying cases of wood for fruit are once 
more coming into popularity. Paper has been used for 
this purpose for several years, but the high price of 
that commodity combined with the fact that it will not 
stand rain has caused a strong return to favor of the 
wooden drying tray. As these trays.are manufactured 
from the highest class of shop the users of this class 
of lumber find it increasing in scarcity. The latest fig- 
ures obtainable show that the volume of inquiries has 
been increasing steadily and that the prices at which 
orders are booked are in no cases below normal and in 
many cases are much higher. For December the ship- 
ments exceeded the cut by about 28,500 feet. Com- 
pared with the same month in 1915 the production in 
1916 was about 14,000,000 feet greater and shipments 
were slightly smaller in 1916. The conditions have not 
changed greatly during the month, and if anything the 
production has been more severely reduced than before. 
In fact for the last week reports to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN indicate that production was below 50 percent 
of normal and that this was exceeded by shipments, 
altho the latter are still far less than the average. 
Shipments and orders received were about the same in 
volume, shipments slightly exceeding the orders. 
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DOMESTIC 


A bill appropriating $1,000,000 for the use of the national 
guard was advanced to the order of final passage a half 
minute after its introduction into the New York legislature, 
and a measure strengthening the military training law was 
introduced. 


A bill that has been passed by the house of representatives 
of Ohio grants to the women of that State the right to vote 
for President. 

The Wright Statewide prohibition bill for Indiana has be- 
come a law, to become effective May 1. 

Former President Taft in a recent speech most earnestly 
urged immediate conscription and universal military training. 
In view of the general enthusiasm of the people, he regards 
the present as — for the inception of a compulsory 
military training bill 


Distribution of the $1,000,000 for country road improve- 
ment has been announced Ly the secretary of agriculture, as 
follows: Alaska, $46.354; Arkansas, $9,803; California, 
$140,988; Colorado, $62,575; Idaho, $108,730; Montana, 
$7,042; Nevada, $19,296; New Mexico, $42.495; Oregon, 
$128, 111; South Dakota, $8, 092; Utah, $41,167; Washing- 
ton, $91, 904; Wyoming, $40, 684, and a total of. $9,995 to 
Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
Oklahoma. 

In Chicago, natives of Germany and Austria outnumbered, 
twenty to one, all other nationalities in a record-breaking 
rush to file applications for American citizeaship resu!ting 
from diplomatic breach. Out of 209 prospective citizens who 
—, application in one day, 200 were Germans and 
Austrians. 


Washington 


President Wilson on Feb. 3 broke off diplomatic relations 
with Germany and warned the emperor that ruthless sacrifice 
of Amerigan lives and rights meant war. Similar action is 
waiting for Austria when she notifies this Government that 
she joins in the campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
The President made formal announcement of his action to. 
the country and to the world at a joint session of Congress, 
and asked that in the event that American lives are sacrificed 
by Germany Congress give him authority “to use any means 
that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen and 
our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate 
errands on the high seas.” Passports were handed to Count 
von Bernstorff, the German ambassador. Ambassador Gerard 
with all his staff and American consuls have been ordered 
out of Germany. All German consuls in the United States 
are expected to withdraw that the severance of relations may 
be complete. American diplomatic interests in Berlin have 
been turned over to Spain. German diplomatic interests in 
the United States have been taken over by Switzerland. 
Many German leaders expressed surprise at America’s action. 
Immediately following the break the American freight 
steamer Housatonia was sunk by a German submarine off the 
Scilly Islands; entire crew saved by British warship. All 
German war and merchantships in United States ports are 
seized and crews placed under guard. Simultaneously with 
the announcement of the break a number of German vessels 
interned here were disabled. Navy yards and stations are 
closed to the public and are on a war footing. Strict secrecy 
is being maintained on movement of United States warships. 
Torts and harbors are being tensely guarded and New York 
City everywhere is under closest guard by the militia. The 
White House, War, Navy and State Departments are closed 
to visitors. Recruiting in one naval recruiting office in 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Chicago jumped from 5 to 200 in less than a day. ‘The 
press of the entire nation expresses unqualified approval of 
the President’s action and in Washington party differences 
have been washed away in its stand behind Wilson, Almost 
all of the important manufacturing plants of the country 
have been placed at the disposal of the Government and the 
executive offices at Washington are being deluged by offers 
of assistance from patriotic citizens of every part of the 
country. The Secret Service Department at Washington has 
directed that 9,000 known German sympathizers in New York 
City be placed under surveillance and has sent there 700 
special officers from Washington and 150 from other cities 
for the work of guarding against plots. Elsewhere in the 
country Germans to the number of 5,000 are under strict 
surveillance. Neutral nations approve of America’s action 
and are expected to take similar steps. Feb. 6 reports come 
to hand that Germany “stands firm” in its action as regards 
the United States, but is offering “concessions” to European 
neutral nations to prevent their support of President Wil- 
son’s action. The President is determined that in this inter- 
national crisis nothing is to be done by the United States 
that is not fully justified by the laws of nations and 
humanity. The president of Russian duma states that with 
the severance of German-American relations, “the end of the 
war is in sight.’’ Orders for the homeward movement of the 
militia at the southern border have been canceled. Japanese 
leaders of Hawaii are preparing, in the event of war, to offer 
the services of fifteen thousand trained reservists and youths 
more than 20 years old to America, one leading editor saying: 
“Forgetting whatever minor differences there may have been, 
the Japanese of Hawaii stand ready to’serve loyally the flag 
under which they live.’ The legislatures of Illinois. Iowa, 
Indiana. Minnesota, Nebraska. Kansas, Texas, Washington, 
Missouri, Delaware, West Virginia, Wyoming. Colorado, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
Massachusetts have pledged their support of President Wil- 
son in the international crisis, and the resources of their 
States. With the sinking of the Zavestone, in which Richard 
Wallace, an American seaman, according to reports, was 
shelled to death by the attacking submarine, America is 
drawn closer to actual war. While the United States is at 
great pains in arranging for the safe passage of the German 
ambassador and his staff, the German Government will not 
permit American Ambassador Gerard, officials of the Ameri- 
can embassy, American newspaper correspondents, or Ameri- 
ean citizens to leave Germany unti! it receives information 
that safe conduct has been granted the German ambassador. 
With a vote of 78 to 5 the Senate formally endorsed the 
action of President Wilson in severing diplomatic relations 
with Germany. It is understood that all the Latin-American 
countries have dispatched vigorous protests to Prussia on 
the renewed submarine warfare, as will the Scandinavian 
countries. 

With war staring the United States in the face, some of 
the chief developments in Washington were: proclama- 
tion by the President forbidding American shipowners to 
transfer their ships to foreign registry; perfection of legisla- 
tion to permit the President to take over private shipyards 
and munitions factories in a national emergency: expediting 
work in both Government and private shipyards where United 
States war vessels are now being built: proposal of a $250,- 
000,000 fund to be placed at the disposal of the President 
for use in an “emergency”; hundreds of offers of coéperation 
and personal service from manufacturers and private citizens 
all over the country. 

The comptroller of the currency advised Congress, in sub- 
mitting his annual report, that the United States at the 
present time seems to be “‘intrenched financially almost as 


firmly as it is possible for any human Government to be. 
Practically the whole world is in debt to us 

Antialien leaders in the Idaho and Oregon senates decided 
to withdraw the antialien land bills because they do not 
want to handicap President Wilson with possible Japanese 
complications during the present international crisis. 

All precautionary and preparatory steps the military arms 
of the Government have been authorized to take are under 
way, and little remains to be done. Plans for strengthening 
aeronautical defenses have been laid before President Wilson 
by Rear Admiral Peary, which include the stationing of 1,000 
seaplanes along the coast, the training of 2,500 aviators in 
six months and 5,000 in a year, and the construction of a 
central aeroplane plant in the interior of the country. 

Big increases were added to national defense appropria- 
tions in Congress and plans were made to put thru quickly 
other far-reaching provisions requested by the administration 
to prepare the country for whatever may follow the break 
with Germany. Three separate administration bills, designed 
to expedite naval construction, were favorably reported upon. 

A bill passed in the Senate increases the penalties for 
making threats against the President of the United States. 

One hundred submarines in addition to those provided for 
in the regular building program have beer authorized. 

3y a bill presented to the House, the President would be 
empewered to take over for public service when necessary 
any manufacturing plant which refuses to give precedence to 
Government orders for vessels or other war materials. 

President Wilson’s veto of the immigration bill has been 
overridden by the House with a vote of 286 to 106. Party 
lines seem to have been ignored, Republicans and Democrats 
being indiscriminately for or against the veto. 

The administration’s revenue bill, framed to meet the 
prospective treasury deficit for next year, has been passed by 
the House with a vote of 211 to 196 

The United States Government Feb. 8 began laying mines 
in the entrance to Mobile harbor. All alien lighthouse em- 
ployees have been dismissed. 

Guards have been doubled all about the United States, 
military academy, owing to the finding of a dynamite bomb 
under the academy gymnasium. 

American farm production during 1916 amounted to $13,- 
449.000,000. 

For the first time in the history of American aeronautics, 
radio telephonic communication was accomplished when 
Captain Dulver, of the signal corps of the aviation school 
at North Island, San Diego, Cal., succeeded in transmitting 
several verbal messages a distance of three miles. 

John Hays Hamilton, jr., has offered to the United States 
Government, gratis, two very important inventions for the 
country’s defense, ignoring ‘the proposed appropriation of 
$1,000,000 in Congress for the purchase from him of these 


inventions. 
FOREIGN 


Great Britain’s new collateral loan of $250,000.000 brings 
that country’s borrowings in this country to over $1,000,000,- 
000. 


The war has made Japan a creditor nation. 

Two Belgian relief ships despatched from neutral ports 
have been sunk. 

Greece has formally saluted the flags of the allied nations. 

A dynamite factory at Schlebusch, near Cologne, Germany, 
was blown up, causing the death of 200 persons, mostly 
women. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


Developments in our international relations have taken 
place that eall for serious deliberation. We are no longer 
confronted with a theoretical situation but rather a stern 
reality, and the possibility of even graver eventualities. 
Under the conditions it is not surprising that the experi- 
eneed business man is calmly considering what this all 
means to his country, as well as to his individual business. 
Differences of opinion regarding governmental policy and 
international attitude were eliminated from the situation 
when President Wilson felt called upon to hand the Ger- 
man ambassador his passports, to recall Ambassador 
Gerard, and thus break off commercial relations with the 
German Empire. 

Regardless of the nativity of our ancestors, those inti- 
mate ties necessarily must be disregarded until the pres- 
ent situation is cleared up. The one thought that rises 
above all others is that we are all Americans. The gravity 
of the situation that confronts us impresses that firmly 
upon the Teutonic minds, as is indicated by the utterances 
of many of the leaders of the German speaking Americans. 

One reassuring feature in the present situation to the 
business man is the strong position of American business 
and commerce at the present time. Our banking situa- 
tion is practically at the zenith in strength and in flexi- 
bility. While deposits have mounted to unprecedented 
levels in the aggregate and loans have expanded to new 
totals, the reserve situation still reflects the conservatism 
with which our banks have been managed, and the reserve 
so far exceeds the legal requirements as to place our 
financial condition in an almost unassailable position. 

The movement of gold to the United States since the 
beginning of the war totals $870,000,000. This affords a 
theoretical loan expansive possibility of $4,350,000,000. 
During this period the transfer of securities from foreign 
to American ownership is estimated to have reached the 
huge total of $4,250,000,000, and of this amount approxi- 
mately $2,000 ,000 ,000 represents securities issued by for- 
eign governments and corporations. The remainder, or 
$2,250,000,000, represents securities of American origin 
that were held abroad at the outbreak of the Eurgpean 
war. 

In this $2,000,000,000 of foreign securities lies one of 
the greatest safeguards of our banking situation, as it 
affords us an obligation that in lieu of gold we may send 
abroad in settlement of any indebtedness that may be 
owing the European markets by us. Of course, $500,- 
000,000 of these obligations is the Anglo-French 5-year 
notes, and to the extent that their maturities are de- 
ferred they are not available in protecting our gold as 
are the short maturities. Nevertheless, they will play 
their part in maintaining the equilibrium of the American 
financial situation. 

Since the beginning of the war this country has experi- 
enced tremendous increases in bank deposits, loans and 
discounts. The aggregate bank account of the American 
people represented by the amount on deposit in all the 
banks in the country at the end of the last fiscal year 


was estimated at $26,376,000,000, which is an increase of 
more than $5,000,000,000, or approximately 20 percent, 
in two years. The loans and discounts of the American 
banks at that time totaled $17,849,000,000, an increase of 
more than $2,500,000,000, or about 16 ‘percent, The cash 
on hand in the American banks last June totalled about 
$1,486,000,000, or approximately $150,000,000 less than 
in June, 1914. It will therefore. be seen that this coun- 
try had absorbed in its loans and available cire 
for demand bank deposit affords a form of bank currency 
that is available for use at the discretion of the owner 
of that deposit—practically all of the new gold that had 
arrived in this country up to the end of last June. 

It was this situation that caused the loaned up condi- 
tion of our banks to manifest itself at the end of October, 
and resulted in the call money flurry in the subsequent 
months to 1916. Since then upwards of $225,000,000 has 
been added to our gold stock, which affords a very sub- 
stantial basis for additional credit, and at the same time 
a period of liquidation of many speculative accounts has 
been experienced that has tended to place our loans in 
a more desirable position. Hence the American banking 
situation is exceedingly strong. 

But there is another phase in our banking situation 
that calls for mention at this time. For the first time in 
many years the American people have at their beck and 
eall a modern, scientific banking, system. While the Fed- 
eral reserve system may have some defects that are mani- 
festing themselves in the process of development, yet 
these are defects that can be overcome as they are dis- 
covered by remedial legislation without disturbing the 
banking situation. 

Fundamentally, the Federal reserve system is right and 
sound and affords to this country the flexibility of credit 
and the mobilization of reserve the absence of which in 
former years greatly hampered our development. We 
now have a system where any sound bank can find relief 
in a period of strain by offering for rediscount its liquid 
assets, and receiving in return a form of bank currency 
‘that will pass current anywhere within the domain of 
the United States. This reassurance in itself has made 
possible the passing of the various international crises 
without serious disturbance to our business situation. 

The extent to which the developments in the European 
war zone were bearing down on American business in the 
closing months of 1916 is a problem difficult to solve, 
yet there is reason to believe that the slowing down that 
was experienced during those months could be traced 
directly to the apprehension that the submarine warfare 
caused regarding our shipments. The munition business 
began to show a diminishing tendency in the early summer 
as the European belligerents developed munition factories 
sufficient to supply their requirements. Our business 
shifted from the finished munitions to the supplying of 
the material used in their manufacture, and as the muni- 
tion business decreased the demand for steel and copper 
products increased. 





AND TRADE 


But as the submarine warfare increasingly menaced 
the shipping American business men began to grow more 
cautious, for the sinking of a transatlantic cargo neces- 
sarily entailed losses and increased marine insurance 
rates, thus curtailing profits. The hesitancy foreshad- 
owed a further checking of business if that situation on 
the high seas continued. 

Germany’s avowal of a new unrestricted submarine 
policy, while bringing this country to the brink of war, 
may lead to a clearing of the international atmosphere, 
for should it be persisted in, as outlined by the imperial 


Government, it is certain to be followed by steps to pro- . 


tect international shipping, either thru the use of convoys 
or defensive armament of merchant ships against subina- 
rine attacks, 

Meantime, our trade to the South American countries 
continues to grow. An analysis of the last internatigqnal 
trade figures indicates that this country is increasing its 
trade with Argentina and other South American and 
Central American countries in a most gratifying way. 

The developments in our international relations are 
certain to have a stimulating influence on domestic busi- 
ness. It is inconceivable that the American Government 
can longer defer preparation for war, no matter how much 
we may abhor that eventuality. The preparation for war 
by placing our army and navy on a tentative war basis in 
itself means increased activity in practically every line 
of industry. The stimulus that our recent mobilization 
of troops along the Mexican border gave to business was 
perceptible even in the face of the tremendous activity 
then existing. 

The present situation would necessarily reflect it to a 
greater extent, because a preparedness campaign would 
be upon a more gigantic scale than that of a year ago. 
The recruiting of the army and the increasing and man- 
ning of the navy to the requirements called for by the 
present situation mean the expenditure of millions of 
dollars for equipment of various kinds. It is natural 
therefore to conclude that money will gradually become 
firmer, that speculative venture will be held in check, and 
that our banking and credit situation, for a time at least, 
will show a much healthier tendency. 

This stimulus, however, is not without its dangerous 
feature. Increased activity and the distribution of 
profits resulting from these governmental orders are apt 
to encourage speculation and possibly inflation, and the 
greatest menace to the country is now, as it has been for 
many months, in the tendency toward inflation. If 
business men and bankers continue to follow a ‘conserva- 
tive course the situation will work out without any at- 
tendant disturbance or disorder. But to the extent that 
we allow ourselves to drift into an over-extended condi- 
tion, to that extent will we feel the effects of the con- 
traction when this Government begins to lay tribute 
upon profits for the maintenance of the Government and 
the expense of this preparation for its own protection. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN CONSIDER ESCH PLAN 


Association Asks for More Definite Information— 
Regards Plan as Revolutionary 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The so-called Esch plan 

which has been brought to the attention of the Inter 

state Commerce Commission is probably of greater mo- 

ment to lumber manufacturers of the country than any 


other traffic matter that has been brought before the 
commission since its organization. Fully realizing the 


importance of the subject the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has selected a large and 1epresentative com- 


mittee t6 look into the matter thoroly in conjunction with 
the association’s counsel, J Teal, of Portland, Ore, 
and gave the committee full power to act. So far as is 


known all other lumber manufacturers’ associations of 
the United States have taken decided stand in opposition 
to the plan. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is the one that would be more affected than any other 
association, and it is the one association that has refused 
either to condemn or approve the plan. 

The West Coast association’s committee at a protracted 
meeting in Portland, Ore., Feb. 1, decided to request 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to put the propo- 
sition in more tangible form and asked that such a revo- 
lutionary step as evidenced be not taken until a hearing 
should be held in the matter. The committee put itself 
on record in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this committee, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, instructs its counsel 
to say to the interstate commission, for the fir industry, that 
if the commission has in mind serious consideration of the 
socalled Esch plan, and the possibility of putting it in effect, 
that the plan be first re-submitted to the lumber industry by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in concrete form, setting 
forth the rates that would be applicable thereunder to lumber 
and its products from all the different lumber-producing sec- 
tions of the United States; that such rates be based upon the 
average loading as shown by the records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the reclassification case now before 
it, and of which the Esch plan is a part; and that the com- 
mission then order a hearing thereon before putting such a 
plan in operation. 

The thickly populated part of the United States he- 
ing on the east coast and the number of inhabitants per 
square mile of the country in a general way decreasing, 
in approaching the west Coast it is easily seen that the 
bulk of the consuming territory of the United States is 
reached by lumber from the west Coast on a higher 
freight rate than that of any other part of the country. 
For this reason any revolutionary step m lumber freight 
rates is of particularly great importance to Pacific coast 
lumber manufacturers. Under present conditions it is 
impossible to ship low grade lumber from the Pacific 
coast to any big consuming territory on account of the 
high freight rate. A classification that would encourage 
shipping of low grade lumber to points farther east 
than the present rates will permit might be of great 
value to west Coast lumbermen if it did not impose 
a greater burden than the present rates on the higher 
grades do. 

Several years 


acting on behalf of the 


ago A. F. Peterson, at that time man- 


ager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., 
and now manager of the West Coast Lumber Co., of the 
same city, proposed a plan somewhat similar to the 


Esch plan, but Mr. Peterson’s plan at that time did not 
receive a great deal of support from other lumbermen, 
because while it was easily seen there might be a great 
deal of merit to the plan it was felt that anything 
that would lead to a general consideration of lumber 
classification would become such a complicated matter 
that lumbermen did not care to open up the situation. 





CHOOSE SITE FOR BIG PAPER PLANT 


JoHN, N. B., Feb. 5.—After spirited bidding by 
Fredericton, Neweastle, Chatham, and Campbellton, the 
town of Edmundston has been chosen for a site for the 
new pulp and paper plant which is to be erected there 
at an initial cost of $2,000,000 by Fraser (Ltd.), whose 
headquarters are at Fredericton. Edmundston is situ- 
ated by the St. John River and offers good transportation 
facilities. It is within comfortable distance from the 
woods of New Brunswick, northern Maine and Quebec. 

The town of Cabano, Quebec, offered a bonus of $50,- 
000 besides tax exemptions, which was refused. Fraser 
(Ltd.) now controls ten lumber mills in this Province 
and Quebee, and the new pulp and paper plant will oc- 
cupy a central position between them. The town of 
Edmundston has agreed to value the new acquisition for 
taxation purposes at $100,000 for twenty years, and 
to make other valuable concessions. Work on the new 
plant will be started in the spring. 





LARGE PUGET SOUND TIMBER DEALS CONSUMMATED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The north half of the hold- 
ings of the Simpson Logging Co., on Discovery Bay, 
amounting to about 335,000,000 feet, has been sold thru 
the O. W. Brown Timber Co., Seattle, for a consideration 
of about $750,000. The purchasers are A. F. Ander- 
son, H. W. White, Herbert Clough and Charles Miley, 
of Everett. Mr. Anderson, who formerly resided in 
Cadillac, Mich., is a large stockholder and direetor in 
the National City Bank, of Seattle, and is also president 
of the Puget Sound Savings & Loan Association. He is 
interested in the Clear Fir Lumber Co., of Tacoma, and 
owns a large tract of timber in Snohomish County, Wash- 
ington, which he is now logging at the rate of about 50,- 
000,000 feet annually. Herbert Clough is interested in 
the Clough-Hartley Shingle Co. and the Clark Nickerson 
Lumber Co., and Mr. Miley is in charge of logging for 
Rucker Bros. A corporation will be formed soon for 
holding and loading the tract, under the management of 
Mr. White. 

A tract of 260,000,000 feet of forest reserve timber 
Duckabush 
were recently pur- 


and 35,000,000 feet of private timber on 
River, tributary to Hood Canal, Wash., 


chased by the Packard Logging Co., Seattle, the purchaser 
being represented by the O. W. Brown Timber Co. The 
Packard Logging Co. is going to log this timber in a 
novel way. Instead of building a railroad into the tim- 
ber it is building an automobile road 4% miles long from 
Hood Canal, and logs will be brought down over it in six 
big Packard auto trucks, and dumped into Hood Canal. 
The roadbed will be surfaced with 4x12 planking laid 
endwise, for a width of 6 feet. It has been found that 
logs can be brought out cheaper this way, and over a 
hea vier grade than by railroad. Booming ground has 
been bought at the mouth of the Dueckabush River, where 
the logs ‘will be assembled. Mr. Brown expects ‘to put 
in a small mill for cutting the timbers for the roadbed. 





FLORIDIANS CUT UP A MONSTER CYPRESS 


Novel Engineering and Manufacturing Skill Required 
—Carload of Lumber from One Tree 


MELBOURNE, FLA., Feb. 6.—The biggest cypress tree 
ever discovered in Florida, as far as there is any record, 
was felled and sawed up into lumber by the Union Cy- 
press Co. at Hopkins, Fla., this week. 

The big stick when felled was found to measure 12 
feet in diameter at its base and was sound all the way 
thru. It yielded four log lengths, each 16 feet long. The 
tree was skidded thru the woods to the railroad track 
by a %4-inch Hercules ‘‘red strand’’ cable, manufactured 
by the Leschen Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo. At the track 








‘A CYPRESS LOG 12 FEET IN DIAMETER 


side it was found that the engine was unable to manipu- 
late the big stick with one line and two lines were used. 
In this wise the logs were successfully loaded and trans- 
ported to the mill. 

At the mill a fresh difficulty arose. The logs were 
found to be too large to go thru the saw without remov- 
ing a part of the saw housing. This was done. Then 
came into play as pretty a piece of sawing as has prob- 
ably ever been witnessed in this neck of the woods. The 

sawyer got out of the tree a total of 22,000 feet of lumber. 

Out of ‘the second and third log cuts he obtained 3-inch 
planks 55 inches wide and 16 feet long, all absolutely 
clear 

Altho this big stick was exceptional, it did not look 
so imposing in the woods for the reason that the trees 














SAWMILL OF THE UNION CYPRESS CO. 


that the Union Cypress Co. are now cutting are all giants. 
For any doubting Thomas who may be disposed to look 
askance at the above figures the photographs of the big 
stick are shown here as evidence. 

The Union Cypress Co. is one of the important factors 
in the cypress trade of the Southeast, having a modern 
plant at Hopkins, just a mile from Melbourne. This 
plant has been described in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUCCESSOR TO MANAGER IS SELECTED 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Feb. 6.—At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co. E. C. 
Pritchard was elected manager of the company to suc- 
ceed L. R. Putman, who recently resigned to accept a 
position as publicity manager of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation with headquarters in New Orleans. Mr. Putman 
severs a fifteen year connection with the local company. 

Mr. Pritchard has been in the lumber business for 
thirty years and has been a stockholder in the North- 
west Arkansas Lumber Co. for twelve years. Only a few 
years ago he sold the Pioneer Co., of Springdale, which 
he owned and managed. 











URGES UNIFORMITY IN EXPORT DOCUMENTS 


National Chamber Tells Need of Standardized Bills of 


Lading and Insurance Policies 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The creation of a cen- 
tral bureau for the issuance of export bills of lading 
and to secure uniformity of insurance policies is recom- 
mended in the report of a special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The com 
mittee is of the opinion that a single central bureau of 
this character would suffice to protect both our export 
and import bills of lading. In terms of sale of export 
very frequently payment is made upon receipt of bills 
of lading and is not held up until the arrival of the 
goods. Consequently this offers an excellent field for 
forgers, especially in the case of the American thru 
railroad export bill of lading, which merely states that 
the goods shipped are for export and does not name the 
vessel upon which the goods will be carried. Another 
great need in connection with the form of our bills of 
lading and the form of insurance policies is uniformity. 
Because of the variety of bills of lading in use at pres 
ent the forms of insurance policies vary greatly and 
cause much epnfusion. A set form for bills of lading 
would make it possible for the shipper to secure a stand 
ard type of policy, which should meet all requirements 
no matter to what country the goods are shipped or bs 
what steamship line. The plan urged by the committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
first to make adequate provision against the circulation 
of forged bills of lading and then to standardize bills 
of lading and insurance policies. The statement of the 
committee that it is worth while expending some effort 
to make safe the handling of five or more billions of 
dollars of bills of lading each year is ceitainly the truth. 





MARKET FOR NEW CAR EQUIPMENT DULL 


Some small new inquiries for freight 
market and orders for a number of steel cars, material 
for which was bought some time ago, have been an 
nounced, but otherwise the market for new freight equip 
ment is dull. French orders, pending for several weeks, 
have not been distributed, and with ocean shipping threat 
ened bidders expect some delay in the placing of this 
business. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomae Railroad 
has awarded contract to the Pressed Steel Car Co. for 200 
steel underframe box cais. The Interstate Railroad has 
ordered 500 hopper cars from the same company. The 
Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. will build 125 
steel underframe cars for the Cotton Belt. 

The El Paso & Southwestern Railroad is inquiring for 
100 box, 20 refrigerator and 50 flat ears and the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad is in the market for 25 box, 50 
gondola, 10 refrigerator and 25 flat cars. Inquiries are 
still pending for 250 flat and 250 refrigerator ears for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 150 refrig 
erator cars for the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
325 gondolas for the Southern Pacifie Co. and 400 gon- 
dola, 200 stock, 100 ballast and 100 tank ears for the 
Texas & Pacifie Railway. The last will probably be 
acted on this week. 


TO CONFER ON CUT-OVER LAND SALES PLANS 


Feb. 7 


cars are in the 





Houston, TEx., —Efforts to inaugurate a mar 
keting plan for eastern Texas cut-over pine lands on 
a large seale are being discussed by lumbermen of 
Houston upon the suggestion of H. M. Mayo, industrial 
agent of the Southern Pacifie system, who is deeply 
interested in the proposition. Conferences will be held 
during the next few days with a number of the large 
timber owners who may be interested in the develop- 
ment of their lands which have been stripped of wood, 
and then it is proposed to call a meeting to be held 
in this city for a general discussion. Speaking of the 
matter, Mr. Mayo said: 

Today lumber manufacturing is one of the biggest indus- 
tries of this section. Put the time is fast approaching when 
the eastern Texas pine lands will be stripped of their mer- 
chantable lumber so far as the smaller manufacturers are 
concerned, and only the larger operators will remain. What 
to do with their denuded lands is a question which should be 
looked into now. While lumber is a big commodity for 
southern Texas, this State is essentially an agricultural State 
and the development of the soil is a matter of future as 
well as present importance. The probie m to be met is the 


marketing of cut-over lands, and that is the question we wili 
discuss. 


' PLANS FOR STATE REFORESTATION 


Feb. 9.—The Publie Domain 
Commission, in carrying out its forest conservation cam- 
paign, plans to ask the State legislature to increase 
the annual appropriation for its purposes to $150,000. 
It is proposed to plant 4,500 acres a year, so that in 
sixty years 270,000 acres can be planted. The schedule 
of appropriations and receipts for the plan, which takes 
into account all expenses of the commission, is as follows: 
from 1917 to 1047 ........< $ 155,000 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICcu., 


Appropriation, annually, 


Receipts from nursery stock sale, per autumn..... 1,000 
Appropriations, annually, from 1947 to 1977...... 217,000 
Receipts from nursery stock sale, per autumn..... 1,500 
Receipts from second growth stumpage, ees - 65.000 
Appropriations, annually, from 1977 to 1984...... 273,750 
Receipts from sale of pl: Antation ihieoaks, nursery 

SE A o-oo 5a 5 064s 5460 pAb Oe oe SS oa op ee 1,419,750 


It has been figured that in 2034, or 117 years from 
the inception of the plan, all the obligations will have 
liquidated and from that time forward the forest shoul 
return a net revenue of not less than $2,500,000 annu- 
ally. ‘‘Many years before that,’’ claims State Forester 
Mareus Schaaf, ‘‘the State forests will be made inde- 
pendent of legislative appropriations, and will be 
capable not only of paying expenses but also of turning 
into the general fund a net annual revenue in excess 
of the annual appropriations.’’ 
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WESTERN TIMBER TRACTS ARE BEING OPENED 


Railroad. Building Promises Big Development—A 
_Coming Large Pine Producing Section 





KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Feb. 3.—With the building of 
more railroads into the city and thruout Klamath County 
this section is bound to become one of the largest pro- 
dueers of California white pine on the Pacific coast. The 
Southern Pacific has completed its line as far as Kirk, 
and the construction of the Strahorn railroad will open 
up large tracts of very choice California white pine. The 
action of Indian Commissioner Cato Sell in opening up 
the Sprague and Williamson rivers to log driving has 
enabled the mills located in this city to draw timber from 
splendid tracts of yellow pine located on the banks of the 
two rivers. 

Klamath has one of the largest bodies, if not the largest 
body, of California white pine in Oregon or California. 
The timber of the county has been estimated at 31,- 
000,000,000 feet and is composed mostly of California 
white pine, altho considerable quantities of sugar pine 
are found and some Douglas and white fir. That this 
city is already ‘a large lumber manufacturing point is 
shown by the fact that last season the payroll was about 
$125,000 a month. One of Klamath Falls’ prominent 
lumbermen estimates that the amount of timber being cut 
now represents about one-third of the annual increase 
from growth. On this basis it will take a plant capacity 
three times as great as that of the companies operating 
here to keep even with the growth of the timber, let alone 
reducing the amount of the stand. President R. A. John- 
son, of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., recently de- 
clared that it would take $300,000,000 to market the 
standing timber of this district. 

There are 750,000 acres of deeded lands within the 
county, assessed at $7,000,000. This is estimated to be 
about one-half of the entire amount, the rest being incor- 
porated in the Klamath Indian Reservation and in for- 
est reserves. Practically all of the timber on this land 
presents easy logging chances, and at present the big 
wheel method of logging is being largely employed. Also 
a large part of the timber can easily be reached from 
cither upper or lower Klamath Lake, and one specially 
choice body of 250,000,000 feet in the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Forest is easily aecessible from the west side of 
Upper Klamath Lake. 





RETAILER USES CONVENTION NEWS IN ADVERTISING 


Drs Moines, lowa, Feb. 5—George A. Jewett, of the 
Jewett Lumber Co., this city, has always been noted as 
a live wire, especially in respect to the quality and char- 
acter of the advertising copy that he uses in the local 
dailies. Mr. Jewett also has long been a firm believer in 
association work, having helped to organize the North- 
western association twenty-seven years ago. He believes 
that the public should have more information regarding 
the workings of the lumbermen’s associations and in his 
intest ads has been telling his customers about the meet- 
ings of the retailers in Minneapolis and Kansas City. 
As he expresses it, ‘‘I am trying to follow out the sug- 
vestions made in some of the lumber trade papers that 
the public should be taught that these conventions are 
not seeret meetings for the purpose of advancing prices 
and formulating trusts but are gatherings of lumbermen 
to exchange ideas that will benefit the customers.’’ And 
he is telling all about this in his ads and also is pointing 
out that lumber is a cheap building material when the 
prices are compared with those obtained for other com- 
modities. It is pointed out that lumber is now selling 
at about the level of 1912 but that ‘‘in the opinion of all 
ihe lumbermen it is bound to be much higher after the 
war, so build now.’’ 

Another interesting feature of the “advertising of the 
Jewett company is that nationally advertised lumber is 
being featured. In his talk at Minneapolis Mr. Jewett 
told the retailers that they ought to make this connec- 
tion in order to reap the benefits of the national adver- 
(ising. So he went home and set to work to put the theory 
into effect. Now all of his advertisements carry boosts 
of the nationally advertised woods that he handles and 
in addition he has been telling his customers of the ad- 
vantages of using such woods in preference to any others. 
This is really ‘‘eashing in’’ on the value of nationally 
advertised woods and it is safe to say that the Jewett 
Lumber Co. is not going to lose any sales by the policy 
it has inaugurated. 





FRANCE IS PREPARING FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5—The French Government 
is taking active steps to reconstruct that part of the 
country devastated by the war, and to obtain accurate 
figures upon the building materials that will be needed 
the Minister of the Interior recently made an investi- 
gation of the resourees of the country, the results of 
which investigation point clearly to the need of the im- 
portation of quantities of wood. However, it is thought 
that a number of building materials are obtainable in 
sufficient quantities to exclude the importation of any 
from others countries, in this list being stone, brick, sand, 
cement, tile, building hardware, wall paper and certain 
others of minor importance. Another list has been com- 
piled showing the articles of which there is almost cer- 
tain to be a shortage and in this list are plaster, timbers, 
lumber, slate, structural iron, steel, heavy hardware, tin, 
zine, lead, glass, plumbing supplies, pumps, sanitary ap- 
pliances, heating plants and paints. 

The Government also has announced that all the neces- 
sary steps will be taken to increase the domestic produc- 
tion of all kinds of building materials and that every 
effort will be made to have the work of reconstruction 
undertaken by local firms. It is also generally under- 
stood that the Freneh Government will give financial 


assistance to all manner of reconstruction projects in the 
war devastated regions. The measures to be adopted by 
the Government to carry out the reconstruction plan, so 
far as made public, are: The provision of facilities for 
obtaining the necessary equipment for producing build- 
ing material; the resumption of operation in plants that 
have been shut down; the reopening and improving of 
the equipment of brickyards, tile works and establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of lime and cement; the 
adoption of measures to increase the available supply 
of labor; the reopening of mines and quarries. From 
this it is evident that the energies of the French will be 
given over to the manufacture of building materials that 
are competitors of wood and that practically all of the 
wood used will be imported. However, this has one dis- 
quieting feature in that the use of the products such as 
cement and tile being manufactured under the direction 
of the Government will be encouraged as much as pos- 
sible and in the end may lead to a decrease in the con- 
sumption of wood as a building material in a country 
that is already noted for its small per capita consump- 
tion of wood for buildings. 





SHIP TRANSFER TO FOREIGN REGISTRY FORBIDDEN 


President Makes Effective Recommendation of Ship- 
ping Board—Scarcity of Marine Tonnage Cause 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—On the recommendation 
of the recently formed Government Shipping Board and 
by virtue of the authority vested in him by the shipping 
act passed Sept. 7, 1916, President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the owners ot vessels under American 
registry to transter these vessels to any other registry. 
This action was not taken because of the recent develop- 
ments in the submarine controversy with Germany, but 
was suggested formally by the Government Shipping 
Board last week. No publicity was given to the matter 
until today because of the probable confusion of this step 
with the international developments. President Wilson’s 
proclamation sets forth that a ‘‘national emergency’’ ex- 


BULGARIA A POSSIBLE COMPETITOR IN EXPORTING 





Country Has Much’ Undeveloped Timber Wealth— 
After-War Trade Possibilities Great 


Much speculation has been indulged in recently re- 
garding the possible volume of exports of lumber from 
the Balkan countries at the end of the war, and the con- 
sequent competition that American lumbermen must look 
for from this source. A report of Consul Dominic I. 
Murphy of Sofia, Bulgaria, giving in detail the forest 
resources of that country, is therefore very interesting. 

Mr. Murphy’s report goes into detail regarding the his- 
tory of forest devlopment in Bulgaria. One of the first 
acts of the Government upon its formation was the ap- 
pointment of foresters to conserve and protect the for- 
ests, which were divided into State, parish and private 
reserves, and the general control of all was placed in 
the hands of the Minister of Finance. In 1889 laws 
were passed making reforestation compulsory, and ar- 
ranging special courses of study for foresters. The last 
available statistics on the forest area of Bulgaria were 
compiled in 1908, and show that there were at the time 
7,086,232 acres of timber, valued at $125,000,000. The 
private forests are practically all small and scattered, 
and are not of sufficient size to play any part in the 
manufacturing of lumber, and altho large sections of the 
State and parish forests were destroyed in the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-1913, those that remain are in excellent 
condition. Many of these forests are in such out of the 
way places that they can not be exploited until the build- 
ing of railroads. 

The principal hardwoods are oak, birch, willow and pop- 
lar, and pine and fir are found principally in the higher 
mountain sections. In fact, Bulgaria may be divided into 
four zones by vegetation and climate. In the warmer 
zones up to 1,300 feet above the sea level oak, elm and 
ash predominate. In the next zone and up to a height 
of 2,600 feet, tall and well grown oaks constitute the 
principal species of trees, and in the higher sections ecn- 
siderable beech is found. The third zone extending from 
an altitude of 2,600 to 4,300 feet above the sea level 

contains large and beautiful 








EXIIIBIT SHOWING WOODS USED IN MANUFACTURE OF SPORTING GOODS, FRE 
PARED UNDER DIRECTION OF A. L. HEIM, UNITED STATES FOREST PROD- 


UCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 





ists because of the scarcity of vessels of American registry 
to carry timber, provisions, manufactured products and 
other export goods to customers across the seas. The 
order of the President applies only to ships that are 
built and does not affect those building. At the De 
partment of Commerce it was said that since July 1, 109 
Ameriean ships with a gross tonnage of 156,509 tons 
have been transferred to foreign registry, a large pro 
portion becoming Norwegian. It was probably this action 
to which the President referred in his proclamation when 
he said: 


And, whereas, many ship owners of the United States are 
permitting their ships to pass to alien registers and to foreign 
trade in which we do not participate, and from which they 
can not be bought back to serve the needs of our water-borne 
commerce without the permission of Governments of foreign 
nations ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred in me by said act of Congress, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that I have found that there exists an 
emergency arising from the insufficiency of maritime tonnage 
to carry the products of the farms, forests, mines and manu- 
facturing industries of the United States to their consumers 
abroad and within the United States, and admonish all citi- 
zens to obey the provisions of the shipping act. 


The shipping act provides that ‘‘by proclamation of » 


the President no vessel, registered or enrolled and licensed 
under the laws of the United States, shall, without the 
approval of the board, be sold, leased or chartered to any 
person not a citizen of the United States, or transferred 
to a foreign registry or flag.’’ 


eee 


Since the passage in 1912 of the act providing 
funds for land classification, and as a direct result of 
the classification work, a total of 13,477,781 acres has 
been eliminated from the national forests. This includes 
an elimination of approximately 5,800,000 acres of land 
from the Chugach national forest in Alaska which em- 
braced lands of low value for any purpose other than 
mining. 


forests of beech, which be- 
cause of the difficulty of 
access have’ hardly been 
touched as yet. Practically 
all of the pine and fir tim- 
ber is found in the fourth 
zone, reaching from 4,300 to 
6,600 feet above the sea 
level. These forests also 
have hardly been touched, 
but contain much valuable 
timber. Forty-three percent 
of the Bulgarian forests lie 
in the warm zone; 32.7 per- 
cent in the second or moder- 
ate zone and 24.3 percent in 
the two upper zones. From 
this it is seen that over 75 
percent of the timber is 
hardwood. 

In 1911, 18,583,180 eubie 
feet of lumber for build- 
ing purposes, valued at $10, 
011,175, was produced. Gen- 
erally speaking Bulgaria has 
imported as much wood as it 
has exported. However, it is 
possible that at the end of 
the war an effort will be 
made to develop the forests 
on the higher slopes of the 
mountains and. that Bul- 
garia will export consider- 
able quantities of lumber to the markets near at hand. As 
in the ease of Russia, it will take some time to develop 
these forests and put the lumber manufacturing industry 
upon a plane to take care of any great amount of the 
demand for lumber in the European markets. 








~ 





FIRST AID MEASURE BONE OF CONTENTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 3.—One of the most important 
matters of State legislation coming up before the present 
legislature is the first aid bill, to be considered next 
week. Several bills have been drafted, one by labor 
representatives, and another by State representatives 
Mark KE. Reed and George MeCoy. This is House Bill 
No. 117, and it is thought will be the measure that will 
come nearest to satisfying all concerned. A first aid 
measure has been a bone of contention ever since the 
passage of the workmen’s compensation act, and at the 
last. session of the legislature no results were obtained 
in the way of first aid legislation. The McCoy-Reed 
bill will, in the main, be supported by the lumber inter 
ests-and Paul E. Page, of the Page Lumber Co., Eagle 
Gorge, Wash., is chairman of the legislative committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and is 
watching legislation of interest to lumbermen that is 
coming up at the present session. Mr. Page has had 
much experience in legislative work and has devoted 
considerable time to keeping closely informed on all 
measures of interest to Pacific coast lumbermen. He 
has given valuable assistance to legislators in deter- 
mining the effect of legislation on the lumber industry. 

As the lumker industry pays out more than 60 per 
eent of the wages of all. industries in the State of 
Washington, it is necessarily very greatly interested in 
legislation that has to do with the employees. 

The difference of opinion over the first aid question has 
been largely in regard to contributions to the fund, as 
to how much the workers and employers should pay 
into the fund, the waiting period before compensation 
should begin, and the length of time that should expire 
before compensation becomes retroactive. In the MeCoy- 
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Reed bill the worker and employer are each to pay one- 
half of the money; the medical and surgical aid are 
provided from the time of injury to complete recovery, 
or until by established permanency of disability the 
man is taken care of under the industrial insurance fund. 
The employee and employer arrange the medical and sur- 
gical details among themselves, the State acting as ad- 
visor. A period of seven days is provided in the bill as 
a waiting period. Administration of the bill is provided 
by the State Medical Aid Board, consisting of a repre- 
sentative of labor, an employer and the chief medical 
officer of the Industrial Insurance Commission, who is 
chairman and provided with assistants. The representa- 
tives of labor and employers on the board act without 
pay. All contracts for hospital and medical services 
must be in accord with the rules and regulations of the 
State Medical Aid Board. There are penalties for the 
employer who engages in hazardous undertakings without 
first notifying the State Medical Aid Board and estab- 
lishing his liability under the act. There are severe 
penalties for the misrepresentation of payrolls, or the 
withholding of collections. One of the progressive fea- 
tures of the measure is the merit system established. 
Industries are divided into classes according to the 
accident expenses. By its accident record a plant will 
move into a higher or lower class, raising or reducing the 
assessment of the employer and his workmen. The trans- 


portation of injured workmen from the place of injury 
to the nearest place of treatment is done at the expense 
of the employer and without charge to the disabled em- 
ployee. 


AIM TO INSURE CUT-OVER LAND UTILIZATION 


Conference Called Has Wide Scope—Definite, Prac- 
tical Plan Is Sought 





As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
a conference will be held in New Orleans, La., March 19, 
20 and 21, ‘‘to consider and discuss the development of 
the South thru the developmené and utilization of the vast 
acreage of cut-over lands not now used,’’ to which have 
been invited interests thruout the South covering the 
‘*coastal plain’’ from Virginia to Texas. Formal call to 
the conference has been issued. It will be held under the 
joint auspices of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, Southern Settlement & Development Organization, 
of Baltimore, Md., and the Southern Pine Association. 
Aid and advice have been asked of State colleges and ex- 
periment stations, commissioners of agriculture and im- 
migration, conservation and forestry of Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida, and representatives of the Federal Government 








and experts familiar with the cut-over land problem will 
participate. The call states: 

As far as possible, the conference will cover the whole 
subject matter, and upon the last and final day it is hoped 
to formulate and adopt a definite, permanent program and to 
effect an aggressive organization, to the end that a present, 
remunerating, beneficial use may be found for the large areas 
of cut-over lands in the above States, and their consequent 
early settlement and development may be brought about. 

This is a subject that should interest you directly and it 
is earnestly hoped that you will arrange to be present, at 
least upon one of the days mentioned, and to lend your aid 
in the solution of this very vital problem. 

The invitation committee asks that an outline of the 
program, about to be issued, shall be given as wide distri- 
bution as possible among those ‘‘who are interested in 
A GREATER SOUTH.’’ As many invitations as desired 
will be furnished by the committee, whose address is 
601-609 Interstate Bank Building, New Orleans, La., and 
whose chairman is Justin F. Denechaud, others of the 
committee being J. F. Johnson, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; M. J. Hale, Central Lumber 
Co., Brookhaven, Miss. The program committee consists 
of M. L. Alexander, New Orleans, chairman; Clement 8. 
Ucker, Baltimore, Md.; A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans. The publicity committee is 
F. H. Abbott, chairman; L. R. Putman, Southern Pine 
Association; Edward O. Wild, Association of Commerce, 
all of New Orleans. 











MILL PLANT LAID OUT BY MASTER HAND 


RIpERWOOD, ALA. 

On a chill, rainy morning in late January a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stepped gingerly off 
the south bound train of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railway at Riderwood, the newest sawmill town 
in Alabama and one that promises to play an important 
part in the yellow pine manufacturing history of the 
South, sponsored as it is by the E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Co., of Baltimore, Md. A broad sand and clay roadway, 
new and consequently sticky with mud on this particular 
rainy morning, leads up the hill from the station to the 
town site overlooking the mill and yard of the company. 
On the crest of the hill is a substantial administration 
building, low and expanded, with wide verandas around 
all four sides. From the office of General Manager John 
B. Rider an excellent view of the entire plant stretching 
away for a quarter of mile to the railroad may be seen 
and at once the observer is impressed with the excellent 
manner in which the plant is laid out and the way in 
which the different operations dovetail. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co. broke ground on May 
12 of last year for this sawmill plant and the town of 
Riderwood and the fact that the sawmill began cutting 
lumber on the day of this visit—Jan. 23—shows how de- 
termined the builders were to rush the construction. Not 
only was the company handicapped in getting the machin- 
ery ordered but the heavy storms of last July and the 
continuous rains this winter have combined to delay 
operations. Jan. 23 was the twelfth consecutive day of 
heavy rainfall and the fact that the company was able 
to begin sawing is not only a tribute to the determination 
and tenacity of the management but is an excellent illus- 
tration of the splendid layout of the mill and yards that 
enabled the sawmill to begin sawing despite the almost 
continuous downpour. On looking out of the east win- 
dow of the office a substantial, storm-coated figure was 
seen bustling up the roadway and in a moment Mr. Rider 
walked into his office and began opening letters and dic- 
tating replies. 

As the close observer goes over the mill site the im- 
pression grows and grows that it was laid out by a mas- 
ter hand at sawmill construction and upon being taxed 
with this Mr. Rider modestly admitted to a fair share of 
the responsibility, but was careful, however, to stipulate 
that his associates had quite as much to do with the work 
as he did. Looking out of Mr. Rider’s office windows on 
the south side one first sees the sawmill and power house. 
Immediately east of the sawmill is the machine shop 
and between this and the railroad tracks is the rough 
lumber yard, where a large stock can be stored and air 
dried. To the south of the sawmill is the log pond, which 
really deserves the name of lake, with track spurs ex- 
tending from the main line of the railroad all along one 
side. On the north side of the roadway the dry kilns 
are built, with the sorting shed abutting on the east; 
and to the east of this is located the planing mill, with 
the dry sheds stretching away to the north from the plan- 
ing mill. A track also extends from the log track thru 
the machine shop across the roadway between the dry 
kiln sorting shed and the planer and the dry sheds. 

The town is well situated and overlooks the plant. 





Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


The white quarters are located on the hill top to the 
north of the mill site and the colored quarters are on 
the opposite side, the two quarters being separated by a 
strip of virgin forest. Just off the administration build- 
ing is the post office and to the rear is the commissary, 
now under course of construction. To the rear of the 
commissary is the large, comfortable hotel. Back of all 
the buildings and standing out against the fringe of the 
virgin forest is the residence of General Manager Rider. 

The sawmill equipment is of the most modern and up- 
to-date description, the mill being equipped to cut from 
150,000 to 175,000 feet in a 10-hour shift. There are two 
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FUEL STOREHOUSE FOR STORING WASTE 


Allis-Chalmers band mills, two Wicks No. 3 gang saws, 
two trimmers, a Prescott edger, two Filer & Stowell edg- 
ers, six slashers, a band resaw and Prescott carriages. 
The power house contains one Filer & Stowell and one 
Clark Bros. Corliss engine and the power is generated in 
a battery of four Casey, Hedges vertical tube boilers of 
3,000 horsepower. The company plans to utilize all of 
the waste possible for fuel and for that purpose has built 
a large fuel storage house that will be filled with shav- 
ings and sawdust for use during the times the sawmill 
or planing mill is not in operation. The planing mill is 
equipped with Woods and American machines of the 
latest patterns and the power is furnished by a Filer & 
Stowell engine. The planing mill is modern in évery 
respect and is large enough to handle the entire cut of 
the sawmill. The company now has installed a battery 
of eight moist air type dry kilns of standard size manu- 
factured by the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. The machine 
shop is very well equipped. As a matter of fact the equip- 
ment is large enough to care for the requirements of a 
railroad of considerable size. There are two lathes, one 
drill press, one wheel press, planers, shapers, bolt ma- 
chines and everything to enable the company not only 
to make any needed repairs around the sawmill but also 
to the rolling stock used in transporting the logs to the 
log pond. The superintendent of the plant is T. J. John- 
son, a man of marked ability and wide experience. The 
entire output of the plant will be sold thru the Balti- 
more office of the E. EK. Jackson Lumber Co. 

The company has two large tracts of virgin longleaf 














THE MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED 





JACKSON SAWMILL 








pine of excellent quality, 30,000 acres lying in Choctaw 
County, Alabama, and a second tract of 20,000 acres 
lying in Clark and Lauderdale counties, Mississippi. The 
timber is large, straight and produces an excellent qual- 
ity of lumber and will cut on the average about 10,000 
feet to the acre. To get this timber out the company has 
very complete equipment. The skidders and loaders are 
of the McGifford make and consist of one four line rehaul 
skidder, one combination skidder and loader with two 
lines and one loader. The company has ordered seven 
Shay locomotives, six of which have already been deliv- 
ered. The first logging being done by the company is 
about twelve miles from Riderwood on the line of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railway, where a log 
spur is being built into the timber. The logging camp 
is well laid out and everything possible is being done 
for the convenience and help of the employees. 

The building of this large sawmill opens up a new 
tract of Alabama timber to the market and will add ma- 
terially to the lumber production of the State. Rider- 
wood, the mill town, was named after General Manager 
John B. Rider. It was formerly known as Inman, while 
the railroads called it Little John. The E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co. is too well and favorably known to the 
trade to need any introduction as it has been in business 
for more than fifty years. For twenty-five years the com- 
pany operated a plant at Riderville, Chilton County, 
Alabama, which cut out about six months ago. At the 
new plant a specialty will be made of rift flooring. 


COMPLETES TENTATIVE PLANS FOR BIG MILL 


GULFPORT, Miss. 

J. J. Monoghan, architect for the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, is in the city. He has completed ten- 
tative plans for the big sawmill plant to be erected here 
by his company. The main mill will be 94x312 feet, with 
a timber and sizing addition of 94x208 feet. The ramps 
will add 800 feet more to the building. The equipment 
will consist of three large band saws, a horizontal band 
resaw, and gang saws. The sawmill will be operated by 
steam power. The planing mill will be 200x500 feet. 
Sheds for dressed lumber will be 300x800 feet, and the 
rough lumber sheds 400x600 feet. A building 64x96 feet 
will contain machinery for manufacturing the slabs into 
lath and box shooks. The planing mill and lath and box 
shooks departments will be run by electric motors. The 
various buildings will be of concrete, wood and steel con- 
struction. There will be in connection a lumber sorter 
750 feet long, and fifteen dry kilns to dry the lumber. 
A complete electric lighting plant will be installed, so 
that the mill can be operated both night and day. The 
pond in which the logs will be dumped from the railroad 
ears will be of artificial construction, 500x900 feet. 
There will be seven miles of standard gage and twenty- 
five miles of narrow gage railroad on the mill site. The 
sawmill will have a daily capacity of 500,000 feet, and 
will give employment to 750 hands. Work on the plant 
will start as soon as the company secures possession of 
the site, which will be within the next sixty days. A 
luncheon has been arranged for Feb. 9, at the Great 
Southern Hotel in this city, at which Mr. Hines will meet 
the business men of this section. 























MODERN PLANING MILL OF THE E. E. JACKSON LUMBER CO. AT RIDERWOOD 
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The Nation and the Hour’ 


From Addresses Delivered ‘at Patriotic Meeting on National Crisis, Held by the Chicago Association of Commerce, Feb. 7, 1917 


W. R. Moss, chairman of the committee having the program in charge, in opening 
the meeting, said, in part: ‘‘We choose the theme, ‘The Nation and the Hour’ for 
our meeting today, because President Wilson has been compelled to sever diplo- 
matie relations with Germany. We know that the country is united in its support 
of the President; we know that it gives its support with full knowledge of the 
horrors of war. Two and one-half years of its awful carnage have left no tinsel 
of military glory to hide its dreadful cost in blood and misery. We all know that 
national honor was never held to be more vital and essential than it is today. Each 
one of us knows that to defend honor, men and women, our friends and neighbors, 
are willing to place before their foreign fatherlands this their new home of liberty 
and union. Upon them rests the greater burden if actual war shall come. 

‘*Let us here today pledge ourselves to remember that to them in their loyalty 
to the Stars and Stripes is the greater and not the less glory. May each of us 
evidence our loyalty to the President and our fellow countrymen by pledging our- 
selves to say no word and to do no act that shall make their burdens heavier. 

‘Tt is well that patriotic thought be calmly, yet with wise leadership, guided 
in the consideration of the Nation’s rights, resources and necessities. It is our 
country, and this is her hour of trial. Today we are all Americans, and only that. 
We have put behind us the bitterness of past controversies and about us floats only 
the Stars and Stripes.’’ 

The chairman then read that soul-stirring poem, ‘‘The Flag Goes By,’’ and at its 
conclusion J. W. O’Leary, president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, spoke, 
in part, as follows: 

“*A nation of independent, prosperous, care free people, of whom you and I are a 
part, is facing a period in our history when sober, serious attention to our relation- 
ship with the world is a necessity. We are discovering that, no matter what our 
own desires may be, no matter how contented to live and let live, without interfer- 
enee, without interfering, we can not divorce ourselves from the rest of the world 
and its conflicts. - 

‘*We are not at war, yet we are near enough to it, 


‘‘Therefore, my friends, let us consider. Let us cease talking about Democrats 
and Republicans in this crisis, and let us cease talking about hyphenated Americans. 
In practice and effect there is no such thing as a hyphenated American. In this 
land of America we are all American. 

‘*And, premising that we are, my friends, what is the duty of every American 
citizen? Why, to canvass the facts that are before him, facts and not theories. 
And the first fact that we have got to canvass is: What is our situation with respect 
to making good the position that we have taken in the world’s affairs? 

‘The first thing that we must give heed to is the navy that bears the Stars and 
Stripes upon the seas. And we are fortunate, my friends, that we are in a better 
position with respect to our navy than in any other part of our military establish- 
ment. Our navy upon the seas, no matter what anybody says to the contrary, is a 
good navy; an efficient navy and a strong navy. 

‘¢And its presence upon the high seas gives us that splendid opportunity that 
we otherwise would lack, to make ourselves strong enough with respect to any war 
that may be thrust upon us, that we may preserve our flag afloat. And we must 
utilize that time to the best advantage. And utilizing that time means three things: 
We must mobilize our resources of money, of production and of men. Those are 
the three great essentials. 

‘‘Today we are the greatest, the strongest, the richest power in the world. We 
have more money, more financial resources than the rest of the world put together. 
And it is our duty at this hour to devote every dollar of it, if need be, to the 
preservation of this land as our home, and which will be our children’s home. 

“‘Tn respect to money we are prepared. And if in this solemn hour you will pardon 
a little levity, I will say that the situation was illustrated by a story of Uncle Joe 
Cannon, who told about a man who went staggering home at night, full of that com- 
modity which has been banished from so many States in recent days; and in the 
road he met a rattlesnake, raising its head in warning. And the inebriated citizen 
drew himself up proud and said: ‘Strike, damn you, 
you will never find me better prepared.’ 





so that actual declaration is dependent upon action 
of others than ourselves. In a sense, the control of 
our condition of peace or war is no longer with us. 
We do not enter as the aggressor, and even those to 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


Let us be careful in denunciation. Because God’s dis- 


‘‘The production of supplies is the next thing 
which must be utilized to their full capacity.: In 
that respect again we are singularly fortunate. It is 
true that we have not co-ordinated our industrial 


whom peace is paramount to all things can find no 
criticism of our stand. 

‘*We are therefore ready to assume our burdens as 
a united nation. That is well, for we become again 
a nation with a national unity of spirit. 

‘“‘This grave moment may pass—God grant that it 
may! But its meaning will not pass. Its signifi- 
cance will be real and vital whether tomorrow’s news 
is good or bad. And unless today America can give 
measure for measure, courage to meet the dangers 
that may be ahead, patriotism to withstand its hard- 
ships and sublime resolve to pay the greatest price if 
need be, we are unworthy of our reputed greatness. 

‘*T would hesitate to remind the members of our 
association of the need of patriotism practiced as 
well preached. 

‘‘If I were asked to express briefly the platform 
of the Association of Commerce, I would say we 
stand for commercial integrity and civic loyalty, and 
no body of men standing for those qualities could 
be lacking in national patriotism. 

‘“«There are today two great national necessities— 
united thought and organized action. That united 
thought and undivided loyalty exist, the last few try- 
ing days have demonstrated. I can think of no more 
inspiring development of a time that is fraught with 
pain than the splendid manner in which our country- 
men of foreign sympathies have renounced all but 
their fidelity to America and have placed the Stars 
and Stripes above all and before all. We can sym- 
pathize with their acute emotions, and we glory in 
the genuineness of their Americanism. 

‘‘Organization is our great and immediate task. 
Individual industries of America are the most effi- 
cient in the world. What we need is community 
efficiency and national efficiency, the blending of all 
these forces of production and distribution and the 
concentration of our efforts in a single great eco- 
nomic and patriotic undertaking. The mobilization 


tinction is not, in His Holy Book, between war and peace. 
God says nothing about war and peace as being the great 
enemies of man. The only trouble is that our friends have 
not read the God-given platform. 


Now, here is the point: Almighty God’s distinction is 
between right and wrong. That is God’s distinction. It is 
not a question of peace, not a question of war, because the 
right must win. But men must bare their breasts and give 
their sons, and the women must give their sons freely, too, 
and it is hardest of all with the women. | have prayed 
with. mothers whose sons were in the navy within the last 
few days, and | know what the mothers sob out of their 
hearts, | know what patriotism is; even if we know not 
whether war be on or not. 


But | plead as a pastor for the mothers of men, and for 
the sisters of men, and for the wives of men, and for the 
children of men, and thank God for a majority of the nobil- 
ity of God-like men and women who realize that the dis- 
tinction is not between war and peace, but that the 
distinction is between right and wrong. But the God of 
our fathers has given to us in this nation the sacred re- 
sponsibility of standing for the weak and standing for 
those who are ignorant and of standing for those who 
know not, and we must stand for the principles of right- 
eousness thruout the world. 


And upon that platform the United States, in her Con- 
stitution, in her statesmen, and in her sons, has lived 
and ever will live. And, gentlemen, if in the Divine Provi- 
dence of God, we may go on in terms of peace and in days 
of prosperity, well and good. But if that is to sacrifice, 
to let the wrong take the place of right, no, eternally no. 
We are one with God and with our forefathers and our 
unborn children. And we will stand up for the principle 
upon which this nation has stood, and on which she must 
teach the nations of the world, that one with God is a 
majority, and that the right shall never be conquered by 
might or wrong.—From address of Rev. John Timothy 


resources by governmental activity in the past, as 
has been the case in other rations. Our individual- 
istic notions have precluded us from having any such 
governmental control. But we have another basic 
fact that makes us strong and efficient along that 
line, given only six months in whieh to mobilize 
them; and that lies in the fact that the basis of 
production in this country rests in great entities; 
great, splendid organized concerns. What men call 
‘*big business’’ in times of peace, we curse and vil- 
lify and damn, but in times of stress the safety of 
the nation depends on them, because they ean organ- 
ize, and they will organize, and they will bring in 
dustrial activity to this nation by their efforts and 
in this way will coédrdinate and provide a cohesive 
machine which will produce results such as this world 
never saw before. Make no mistake about that. 

‘“Then, when we come to the question of our man 
power, we strike a place where we are weak. We 
have not a military establishment that we ought to 
have. What we must have is a great army of the 
sons of America; of men who patiently bear their 
country’s burdens in time of peace and bravely fight 
its battles in times of war. Upon a million or two 
million of those depends our safety, whether our for- 
tunes are fought out upon our own soil or upon some 
other soil. And the question in this hour is: How are 
we going to get them? 

‘*Tt is my judgment that no man should be asked 
to come forward and fight his country’s battles, 
while other men sit supinely in safety at home, or 
who ought to come forward to agree to pay all the 
taxes of the land in times of peace, while other 
people go scot free, and the protection of the nation 
be left to one fraction of men of muscle, strength 
and brawn; but that it should rest upon every citizen 
of the land and upon all of them alike. And until 
we get into that situation we shall not be safe. 








of our industrial resources is the task of today. Chi- Stone. 


cago is ready and will do its part. 





‘*Tf we bring to the solution of this problem all 
the wisdom and experience that we have gained by 








‘‘The demands upon us will be manifold. If 
armies are required we must be prepared to encourage rather than discourage 
those who aré willing to bear arms. If taxes are placed upon us we must meet them 
willingly, urging that they be not discriminatory, but cheerfully accepting what is 
our share. If our nation requires supplies we must be prepared to furnish them 
without abnormal profits, and in the doing of these things consider it a privilege 
rather than a burden...And in planning our part in the national program let us strive 
to combine the efficiency and discipline of the Germans, the persistence and energy of 
the British, the loyalty and devotion of the French with the youth and the wealth of 
ee States, and make this combination the national spirit of the United 

ates,’’ 

President O’Leary was followed by Col. George Buckingham, who said, in part: 

‘‘Every nation has in its history some great hour, the hour that marks momentcus 
de¢ision upon great public and national policies. This nation of ours has had two 
such hours before this one. Our forefathers wrote history of the days that have 
passed, and the responsibilities that were in their generations were bravely and 
splendidly met. And so today we revere their memory and the world reveres their 
memory because they were equal to the hour in which they lived and because the 
responsibility of their day was met with courage and faith, with decision and action 
that have preserved to us this most splendid land beneath the stars. 

‘*And today, my friends, an hour has struck in our generation, and as we meet at 
this supreme crisis as a people, so will history regard us, and there will be pointed 
at us by our grandchildren and by the world in the days that are to come, the finger 
of pride or the finger of scorn, depending upon how we now conduct ourselves. This 
is our hour, and this is our responsibility, not some man’s across the street but 
yours, and yours, and yours. How will we meet this hour? 

‘In this hour of our trial, this hour that will test the people of this time, this 
hour that has come to us in our hours of comfort and luxury, the first and the essen- 
tial thing is that there shall be in this land no Republicans and no Democrats and no 
Socialists, but just Americans. And the other essential is, that there shall be no 
hyphenated citizen within our Republic who owes allegiance to any on earth but 
this nation; and that every man, no matter what his belief, or what his extraction, 
shall be from this hour a follower of the President and an American only. And on 
that basic thought, let us make no mistake. 





observation of the result of events in the past, there 
can be no American who will fear the final outcome. 
But between now and that final outcome there are many difficulties, privations, 
dangers, death. We have got to face them; we have got to meet them bravely, 
and we have got to meet them with ordinary horse sense, and if we do, there can 
be no fear of the results.’’ 

The next speaker was Rev. John Timothy Stone, who said: 

‘‘TIf there is one thing we need as citizens in just this time it is poise under ten- 
sion. Now, there are plenty of men in the world who are patriotic, and there are 
plenty of men who are enthusiastic under the influence of enthusiastic measures. 
And there are plenty of citizens, men and women, who will stand firma and sure in 
the time of crises, as to where they stand and what they stand for. 

‘*But one of the great attributes of power is patience. And patience means 
poise. And in this country, this nation needs exactly what we saw in cartoons 
which were sent over the country, in which we saw standing by the President of 
the United States, one who represented our country who said: ‘Steady, old man, 
steady.’ 

‘‘This country needs poise, and we, as citizens, need poise in places and condi- 
tions which must not in any way lessen, but rather, increase our patriotism and en- 
thusiasm. And that may give us at the same time a realization that, standing behind 
that shadow, no matter what it may be, there is God, and God knows His time, 
and gives His time to men who are willing to be thoughtful. 

‘*Now, secondly, we not only need poise in times of tension, but we need 
lovalty to leadership. 

‘“Trrespective of your view or mine, irrespective of any partisan condition, irre 
spective of any view which we may have had as to personality or principle, irre- 
spective of whom we may have voted for at one time or another, we must be loyal 
to our leader. 

“* And gentlemen, I am mindful that I spoke to you on the last oceasion when I had 
the privilege of addressing you, when we were waiting to know who had been elected 
for the next term as President of the United States, and we were full of tension. 
But every man of us must realize that in the splendid spirit of a democracy which 
we have learned to love and which our fathers honored with their lives and with 
their death, we have in this country, not a man alone, we have a President of the 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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Writer of ‘‘The Realm,’’ 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Dear Sir: 

It surprises me that I am writing to anybody about 
these things. Not that I have done anything of which 
[ feel I should be ashamed, but I have depended on my- 
self for so long it goes against the grain to ask for 
help. But I am seeing my trade dwindle away, and 
nothing I do seems to brace things up. 

You have been in my yard, and I think you are fairly 
well acquainted with my methods and with me, and it 
has occurred to me that it might be easier for us both 
if we were to write instead of talking. At least you can 
say your say without interruption, and I am asking 
you to tell me of anything about my ways that you 
consider wrong. Be as frank as you like; brutally 
frank, in fact. You’ve written a good deal about mod- 
ern methods of merciandising that I don’t believe in, 
and if that’s the best you can offer me I don’t think 
you’ll do me any good. But go ahead and take a shot. 
Kindly don’t publish my real name. If you have to 
print anything about this matter in that department of 
yours, you can call me John Doe. 

* 
My DEAR Mr. Dor: 

You embarrass me. To be appealed to for advice 
and at the same time to have my favorite remedy dis- 
credited in advance puts me in a bad position. Also I 
am inclined to shy at a request to be brutally frank. 
It is my experience that a man who asks another to be 
brutally frank is prepared to get very hot if he is taken 
at his word. However, I am prepared to take you at 
your word, but I shall ask you to remember that if | 
say plain things it is from no desire to be nasty. I 
have nothing but good will for you, and I’ll take care 
not to turn this liberty you’ve given me into a license 
to be unnecessarily disagreeable. Moreover you do not 
have to agree in advance to take my medicine sight 
unseen as tho I were a doctor of medicine and it was 
some physic with a Latin name compounded in the 
back room of a drug store. I’ll put all the ingredients 
on the table and name them in plain English; and if 
you decide the effect of taking them will be bad you 
can drop the whole outfit into the sewer and be none 
the worse. 

A business adviser, even an unpretentious one like 
myself, is at a disadvantage in recommending specific 
methods, especially to persons at a distance. What 
he is trying to do is to fix up a certain combination of 
elements in order to get a certain business result; and 
the methods he recommends are only about half of the 
combination. The other half is the personality of the 
man to whom they are recommended. Ask your boy in 
college what happens when he uses ordinary well water 
in making chemical experiments. The chemicals may 
be exactly right, but there will be enough undetermined 
salts in the water to spoil the whole mess. So he uses 
distilled water that he knows is pure. But so far as I 
know there is no way for distilling personalities, and 
as a result a good many business formulas go wrong 
because of the undetermined slants of human character. 

I remember my two visits to your yard quite dis- 
tinctly. The place appeared to me to be very well kept 
indeed. The sheds are fairly modern in design and are 
kept in good repair and splendid order. What you said 
about your stock and the general demands of the neigh- 
borhood indicated that you had a shrewd notion of 
buying and stock keeping. I remember there was not 
an undue amount of unsecured charge accounts on the 
books; and all this indicates progressive business poli- 
cies. These policies in regard to the material side of 
business are good as far as they go, but they do not go 
far enough. 

Once I knew a preacher who in the pulpit was a won- 
der. His scholarship and his sermon-building ability 
and his oratory marked him as a very unusual man. But 
as a pastor he was an utter failure. He didn’t under- 
stand people, and he acted so queerly that nobody took 
him seriously at any time, not even in the pulpit. One 
of his deacons said in despair that the only way he 
knew of making the preacher successful was to build a 
cage just back of the pulpit to keep him in during the 
week and from which he could be led out on Sunday to 
preach. Not knowing how to get on with people is a 
serious fault in a preacher or in a lumber retailer. It 
makes the preacher fall down as a pastor, and it makes 
the retailer fall down as a salesman. Making sales is 
not the whole of a successful lumber business, to be 
‘sure, but it is one of the gateways thru which the lum- 
ber must pass on its way from the tree to the finished 
house, and if this gateway is obstructed the whole pro- 
cession has to stop. 


Mutual Satisfaction Must Be Reached 


Salesmanship in a lumber yard is different from sales- 
manship in a grocery store, for instance; but all selling 
has much the same foundation and background. There 
is a spirit about it that is unmistakable; a spirit of quiet 
and courteous self confidence on the part of the sales- 
man that he can meet the needs of the customer, a will- 
ingness and ability to go to great pains to understand 
the customer ’s desires and point of view, a consciousness 
that the seller is there to serve the buyer and that mu- 
tual satisfaction is possible and must be achieved. This 
is not the whole of it, but without these things sales- 
manship can hardly be considered complete or successful. 

Some retail lumbermen, unfortunately, have a wrong 
point of view about this matter of service. They insist 
that they are as good as anybody and will toady to no 


one. To prove this they go to some trouble to be rude 
to their customers. The odd thing about this is that 
it proves exactly what they are trying to disprove. A 
good while ago a wise man remarked: ‘‘Let him that 
is greatest among you be the servant of all.’’ This is 
something all salesmen might with profit paste in their 
hats. No man is as good as another unless he is as 
courteous as that other, and no one is worthy of the 
title of salesman or of man unless he is thoroly and 
sensibly courteous all the time. 

As you no doubt have inferred, it is in your practice 
of salesmanship and in your meeting of people that I 
believe you are weak. Again let me assure you that if 
I speak plainly at this point it is from no desire to be 
disagreeable. I believe you are going at these matters 
in the wrong spirit; but I realize perhaps better than 
you do that to do differently after all these years will 
be something like the feat of the classic leopard in 
changing his spots. 

When young Jones started a competing yard in town 
with small capital and but little lumber experience you 
boasted loudly among your friends and acquaintances 
that he would not last six months. You intimated and I 
think said openly that you intended ‘‘to put him out of 
business.’’ I never like to hear one competitor make 
that statement about another. It doesn’t have the right 
sound to the public. The public may not be able to say 
in just what way it sounds wrong, but the instinct your 
customers have that something is wrong is well founded. 
Talk like that suggests that dealers consider the public 
as about so much loot to be fought over. If a competing 
dealer can force prices down they must have been too 
high before. Or if competitors are willing to lower 
prices below cost in the hope of killing each other off 











“From which he could be led out on Sunday to preach” 


then the public would better beware after the killing 
has been accomplished. Nearly always this talk about 
a competitor’s not lasting long does not convey the 
impression that it is because he is not prepared to serve 
the public but rather that he is not ‘‘slick’’ enough to 
get by and that the speaker is ‘‘slick’’ enough. Cus- 
tomers do not like to trade with ‘‘slick’’ dealers any 
more. All these opinions floating around will make your 
customers uneasy and also morally certain that certain 
things are going on that will not bear publicity. From 
this it is only a step to a belief in the mythical lumber 
trust and to the beginning of catalog trade. This quar- 
reling, bickering talk between competitors has belonged 
on the scrap heap ever since the time when people began 
to discover that unrestricted and brutal competition did 
not make for economy of merchandising. 

So I believe if you are in earnest about making a de- 
cided reform in methods you’ll have to begin away back 
and change your general attitude toward Jones and 
also toward the community. Jones did not fail within 
the six months you gave him, and I suppose his rapid 
and continued success is one of the things that are dis- 
turbing you at present. If you have sowed the wind 
of sneering remarks and have reaped the whirlwind of 
suspicion and business avoidance and do not want to 
continue reaping it you must prepare to choke out this 
crop with a still bigger crop of square dealing and 
business service. 


Personal Service to Please the Customers 


‘*You should always seek to please your customers, ’’ 
writes a practical business man who occupies a high 
position, ‘‘ because it is good business. You want them 
to like you, to like your goods, and to like your store. 
The right sort of personal service will effect your ends. 
If you expect people to approve of the things you do, 
simply do what they will like. You can not have too 
clear a conception of the value of courtesy, and any 
added out-of-the-ordinary manifestations you may be 
able to make will help bring customers to the store and 
cause them to speak favorably of your establishment.’’ 

Since reading your letter I have been looking thru 
James W. Fisk’s book ‘‘Retail Selling,’’ from which 
the above was taken. He mentions a number of ‘‘Steps 


in the Sale’’ which led me to recall a sale I saw you at 
tempt to make one time. Following is his analysis with 
the percentage valuations he assigns to each step: 
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Perhaps you’ve forgotten an incident that happenei 
the first time I called at your office. We had becon: 
acquainted, and you had shown me around the place 
quite a bit. It was a gloomy day with a cold drizzle of 
rain falling, and nobody was feeling as happy as usual, 
I suppose. You were out in the back room directing th: 
storage of some wall board in the racks when Herman 
Sturm came in. I was sitting up by the front window 
reading a paper, and when I asked if he wouldn’t sit 
down until you were at liberty he said politely in his 
gentle, broken English that he would stand by the coun 
ter, for you would surely come in a moment or two. 
He was in plain sight thru the big, open door, but you 
let him stand there for forty minutes while you joked 
and quarreled with your men. Presently John Graves, 
the new man of the town, came in and seeing no one to 
wait on him sat down near me: At that time he was 
the center of lively interest, I remember, for he was 
known to be wealthy, and great things were expecte: 
of him in the way of village improvement and the pos 
sible bringing in of new industry. You came in imme 
diately, ignored poor Hermann and asked Graves whai 
you could do for him. Graves motioned to Hermann 
and said: ‘‘Sturm came in first. Ill wait until you’ve 
sold him what he wants.’’ 

You turned toward Sturm, who was clear across thi 
office, showed not the slightest recognition, scowled a 
little and said grufily: ‘‘Something?’’ Just that one 
word. Sturm was visibly embarrassed. English was hari 
and treacherous in his mouth at best, and he did not 
like to shout his wants across the room to a person who 
appeared displeased to see him and before two othe: 
men one of whom he knew slightly and the other not 
at all. He had come to arrange eredit for the mate 
rial for a cottage. He explained with difficulty in his 
imperfect English that he would like to see you private 
ly. To this you replied, half to him, half to us: ‘* Dutch 
men sure are hard to understand. What is it vou want? 
A roll of tar paper?”’ 


Frightening the Customer Away. 


A German is not a Dutchman and doesn’t eare to be 
called one any more than a citizen of the United States 
likes to be called a Canadian. We respect the Canadians 
and consider them one and the same people with our 
selves in racial characteristics. A German may admire 
the citizens of the Dutch kingdom, but he prefers to 
be rightly called; the more so because we Americans in 
our rather silly provincialism use the term ‘‘ Dutch 
man’’ as an epithet of good natured patronage and 
perhaps of contempt. You must have known this. Cer 
tainly there was not the slightest excuse for this un 
provoked rudeness. Had I been attempting to deal 
with you that is the point where I’d have left the office, 
perhaps after exchanging some hot words with you. 
But apparently it did not occur to the gentle Bavarian 
to resent this deliberate insult, so blushing a dull red 
he explained simply that he wanted to build a cottage, 
that he had not the ready money but that Mr. Turney, 
the banker, had agreed to be his surety. Better could 
not be had, so you rather grudgingly began to talk busi 
ness with him. Then for no apparent reason you went 
into the back room and stood around doing little or 
nothing for ten minutes while Hermann fidgeted un- 
easily out in front. 

I couldn’t understand it. I suppose it must have 
been pure bad temper. You got started wrong and 
seemed to make no effort to get straightened out. But 
tell me: In the first step Mr. Fisk mentions, that of 
attracting attention, how nearly a perfect score did 
you make? He attaches 20 percent, or one-fifth of the 
whole importance of the selling attempt, to this matter. 
How much promptness did you exhibit in attending Mr. 
Sturm when he came in? How cordially did you recog- 
nize him? How courteous were you? How much effort 
did you make to put him at ease and to find out imme- 
diately what you could do to serve him 

Shall I go on with this? I don’t enjoy it any more 
than you do. But if you choose to regard it as surgery 
and as nearly impersonal as may be we’ll continue the 
probing. When you eame back you stared across the 
hardware counter at poor Hermann until he was at his 
wits’ end. Finally you said: ‘‘Give me the material 
bill. I’ll have the estimate ready- by Saturday if noth- 
ing bothers me.’’ Hermann explained that he had no 
material bill; that he wished to see some of the cottage 
plans you had advertised in the newspaper and to avail 
himself of your planning assistance. So without a 
word you reached under the counter and tossed him a 
plan book. It happened to be one containing nothing 
but cowbarn plans. After Hermann had looked for sev- 
eral minutes in embarrassment at the unfamiliar and 
meaningless drawings you discovered the mistake and 
laughed long and unkindly. Then while he was looking 
hopelessly at the cottage book you sat on the counter 
and talked to Graves of various things, paying not the 
slightest attention to your customer. 

Hermann was asking if he might take the book home 
for Katherine to see when you turned to the least at- 
tractive plan in the thing, told him that was the one he 
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wanted, ignored his request to know about prices and 
fairly overwhelmed him for five minutes with savage 
selling talk that told him nearly everything except the 
few things he would most want to know. You seemed 
to consider the deal closed and were visibly provoked 
when Hermann insisted gently that he could not close 
without consulting Katherine and Mr. Turney. Mr. 
Graves got up to go then, and in answer to your 
anxious inquiry said he did not want to buy anything. 
Hermann went out presently with the plan book and 
never returned. He sent the book back by a neighbor 
and bought his cottage from Jones. 

How perfect a score would you assign to the second 
step in making the sale? I’d call it equally as good as 
the first; that is, a flat failure. In the matters of def- 
inite information, putting forward the best selling 
points, displaying the most suitable plan to the best 
advantage after finding out thru courteous questioning 
and discussion what Hermann’s needs were, explaining 
obscure points in the drawings and the like you could 
hardly have done worse if it had been your deliberate 
intention to do as badly as possible. Neither did you 
succeed in creating a desire for what you had for sale. 
In fact the sale was not made, and there could be no 
possible excuse outside your own conduct for the fail- 
ure. Herman was almost pathetically eager to be 
pleased, to get on a friendly and mutually helpful foot- 
ing with you. 


The Result: Loss of Business : 


I don’t know just how Jones made the sale, for I 
wasn’t there. But I know how he came to find out that 
Hermann was in the market. Graves told him. Graves 
also advised Hermann to go to Jones. And Graves 
bought the material for his $20,000 house of Jones. He 
had determined to buy the material locally because he 
believes in that practice. He had seen your advertising 
and on the strength of it dropped in to talk over his 
plans and to leave his material bill for estimation. 
Your treatment of Sturm disgusted him so much that 
he went over to Jones’ office and was met with such 
friendly, self-respecting conduct and interest and desire 
to be of service and by such quick and self-assured an- 
swers that after he had made a few outside inquiries 
to assure himself that the prices were reasonable he 
closed the deal. It would be hard to estimate how 
many thousands that one afternoon’s perverseness cost 
you, for Jones got a large amount of business on the 
strength of the Graves house. I happen to know that 
you spread a good many bitter reports about Jones after 
he had made that sale, but you overdid it. People be- 
gan to notice what a prompt, affable and capable man 
he was, and they set down your stories to jealousy and 
a bad disposition. 

This has been a plain, unvarnished recounting of an 
incident, and I shall not be surprised if you are in too 
hot a temper to read further. But from things I have 
learned from casual conversations I have come to be- 
lieve that the ‘incident is significant if not typical of 
much of your conduct. I don’t think you go out of 
your way every time to affront customers; don’t mis- 
take me on that point. But I do think you underesti- 
mate the importance of meeting customers with cour- 
tesy and of making them feel that the yard is for 
their benefit and service. Your customers will feel 
your mood even if you do refrain from insulting speech; 
and diseourteous treatment reacts to the hurt of a 
merchant as much as courteous treatment reacts to his 
benefit. Suppose that in the course of your meeting of 
customers just as your mood prompts you instead of 
in the proper way one out.of twenty leaves with the 
feeling that he has not had courteous attention. That 
will be 5 percent of all your customers. Some of these 
5 pereent will influence their friends against you by 
stories of your boorishness, and in the course of a year 
you will begin to notice that some old customers are 
going to your competitor. It is a costly business to 
get new trade, much more costly than to hold old; and 
the difficulties of extending the business will be in- 
creased if it is apparent to the public that you are 
losing old customers. You can’t afford it. No mer- 
chant, no matter how solid he feels himself to be, ean 
afford to trifle with his patronage. 

Your conduct is a bit unusual, for in spite of the swat 
at modern merchandising methods in your letter you 
have managed to keep your business on an efficient plane 
so far as handling material things goes. I think your 
office practice is good enough to assure the accuracy 
and usefulness of the records, and the appearance of 
the yard and the stock is above reproach. I say this 
is unusual; for when a man falls down hard on one 
thing he is most likely to stumble at least on a good 
many others. Most men who fail as merchants let the 
business run a little loose at all points. You have kept 
yours pretty tight everywhere except at this one point 
[’ve been talking about. 


Make Service the Keynote; But Not Servility 


If you take this in the right way and make up your 
mind to correet your practice you will need to take a 
good deal of care. In the first place you may overdo 
it. A man goes to prison because his attitude of not 
caring a blank for other people’s feelings and rights 
has led him to commit a hasty crime. Behind the bars 
he thinks the matter over and decides he has been a 
fool. He determines to change his actions. But because 
right conduct is not natural for him, because it is some- 
thing he has to put on by a conscious act of will, he 
overdoes the matter and becomes servile. He has for- 
gotten to measure his new conduct by self respect; so 
he behaves like a whipped pup and by his actions fairly 
invites kicks. So, being so anxious to please customers 
as to fawn on them is as bad as treading on their corns. 
The servile merchant, typified by the stage Jew ped- 
ler, finds himself unrespected and treated as a human 
door mat. Being courteous and determined to serve 
the public goes along with self respect and in fact can 
hardly go far without it. You have to guard your own 
interests and to keep from being imposed upon, of 
















































































































































































“Something?” 


course; for if you allow one customer to impose upon 
you your service is not fair and impartial. A quiet per- 
sonal dignity, tact and a determination to see this mat- 
ter of service clearly and to see it whole will help you 
to go straight. 

The second danger you will meet is that people will 
not recognize the change or will not understand it. All 
ot us are apt to size a person up once for all and to 
think of him in those terms forever after. But you can 
no doubt fix up some way of calling attention to the 
change in policy. Advertise a new set of business prin- 
ciples; fix up a big sign with a square deal slogan of 
some kind on it, and lose no opportunity to impress 
people that in the future they may look for courteous 
treatment as well as for efficient merchandising in your 
yard. But it will take a number of years of model con- 
duct on your part to get the community to change its 
opinion, and you will have to guard against a slip as a 
reformed drunkard guards against taking one drink. 

I’ think you have been prone to think of customers 
in about one way. You have thought of them as persons 
who needed lumber and who would come to you to get it. 
You feel that it is favor enough to show them to have 
lumber ready when they come to buy. But while it is 
true that this is a favor to them the fact remains that 
they don’t think of it that way, and what they think 
has considerable to do with the success of your business. 
They think of favor as being done to you when they 
come to buy. 

Mr. Fisk says that customers naturally are selfish and 
lazy. That is, they buy merchandise to further their 
own interests in some way, and they want their buying 
made as easy and pleasant for them as possible. Then 
if suecess depends upon ability to please customers it 
will be necessary for a salesman to recognize the kind 
of customer with whom he must deal. <A good sales- 
man is personally acquainted with the peculiarities of 
as many of his customers as possible, but it is impossi- 
ble to know them all; so it is important to have some 
idea of how to meet the different kinds in a general 
way and also how to recognize them. It would be pos- 
sible to write a long treatise on this subject, but a good 
start in mastering it is to think over the different kinds 
of customers there may be. Once they are recognized 
common sense will help you determine how to approach 
them. Mr. Fisk includes in his list the undecided, 
vacillating, distrustful, sanguine, talkative, indifferent, 
silent, unwilling to come to a decision, prejudiced, delib- 
erate, tired, ‘‘looking around,’’ dignified, time-killing, 
economical and so on. One person may have several of 
these traits, and a number of them do not figure much 
in the sale of lumber. 

The instinct of possession is a strong factor in selling, 
and this makes the display of goods a large aid in sell- 
ing. The lumberman is at a disadvantage here, for he 
deals in raw materials. He can’t hand a cottage to a 
casual customer and hope that its trim appearance will 
arouse his desire of possession. But he can have good 
photographs of the houses for which he has furnished 
the material or watercolors of other houses for which 
he can furnish the plans, 
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Surroundings have much to do with the making of 
sales. It is different now from in the old days when 
farmers regarded dingy and none too clean surround- 
ings as the attributes of hardy manhood, and pleasant; 
tasteful and nicely kept quarters as a weakness one had 
to allow to women folks. More farmers than not live 
in tastefully furnished and decorated homes and own 
big and well built barns. They will not be attracted 
and inspired to buy if they meet you in a small, dirty 
office. I venture to think that such offices have led hun- 
dreds of men to ‘‘make it do’ when they had previously 
been more than half persuaded to build or remodel. 
Your office at present is quite passable, but things could 
be done to it to make it better. 


Ban the Off-Color Stories and Profanity 


Then there is another thing about your place that I 
object to. There is little physical dirt around, but the 
language some of the yard men have gotten into the 
habit of letting loose is not of a kind to increase public 
respect for you or for your business. The last time | 
was there some contractor was hanging around and jok- 
ing with your yard foreman. The two of them were 
having a bout at telling off-color stories. I noticed that 
you encouraged the performance by laughing at several 
of them. I’m considering such things just now merely 
in their relation to trade. While this was going on a 
young farmer whose name, I think, is Jarvis came in 
and waited around for attention. He is a graduate of 
the agricultural college and is getting to be something 
of a leader, I understand, in his neighborhood. He 
didn’t make much sign, but I noticed he didn’t join in 
the merriment. He presently went out without waiting 
for service, and later on I saw him driving out of Jones’ 
yard with a big load of lumber. I don’t say the talk 
he heard caused him to leave; but it is a fact that he 
wanted to buy lumber and after listening to this talk 
he went to a rival yard. 

Women are an important factor in the purchase of 
lumber in these days because of the fact that they have 
so much to say in making the final decision in house 
building. They of course have a dislike for a place that 
gets the reputation for tolerating nasty language. They 
learn about such places quickly enough. I think it 
would surprise you to know that your office has a rather 
wide spread reputation as a place where a person can 
hear the off-color stories that may have originated a 
week ago in the dives of New Orleans or Cincinnati, 
and that consequently it is not a place where a modest 
and self-respecting woman would like to go. I grant 
vou that the latter part of this charge, at least, is gross 
ly unjust to you; but these whispers travel rapidly and 
do much to catalog you in the public mind. Women 
are not the only people who will shun such a place in 
making purchases if other things are equal. Men of 
young Jarvis’s type dislike the slimy atmosphere of 
profanity and off-color stories. It is a handicap that 
costs you something. Certainly it brings you nothing in 
return for the loss it causes, and it is easily gotten 
rid of. 


Renovate Everything, Without and Within 


I’d suggest that this spring before the season opens 
you have the interior of your office refinished and rear- 
ranged. Make it attractive. Use some of your mill- 
work leaders. Take pains to have the floors and walls 
all they should be and to make the whole place look like 
a work room a self-respecting man would like to oceupy. 
Then hire some quiet, competent young woman as an 
office assistant. The presence of such a girl will stop 
the kind of stuff we have been talking about instantly 
and to the last syllable. A few plain talks to the yard 
men will do much to stop it out in the yard. 

aint the sheds just to call attention to the fact that 
a renovation is taking place. Use your advertising to 
impress people with the fact that a new way of doing 
prevails in your yard. You don’t need to make any con- 
fessions either direct or intimated that you are ashamed 
of what you have done and want to bring forth fruits 
mete for repentance. Let the past stay in the past. 
You might run some stories to the effect that experience 
has proved that the best policy for merchant and cus- 
tomer alike is one of codperation and mutual considera 
tion and assistance. Add that your yard, being desirous 
of keeping abreast of the times, is offering special helps 
in house planning and that it has devised a new and 
more satisfactory way of handling credits. ‘Nearly all 
your customers are wealthy farmers capable of paying 
cash if it is to their advantage. Devise a system of cash 
discounts and advertise it thoroly. Explain it from dif- 
ferent points of view week after week. Call attention 
to your yard renovations. If your office helper is of the 
right kind advertise the fact that she is helping you. 
Throw in a pleasant word about the thousands of women 
in offices over the country and the refining, wholesome 
effect they have upon trade. In other indirect ways 
call the attention of your women customers to the fact 
that the atmosphere of your office is pleasant and tell 
them directly that special attention is given to their 
comfort when they come in to see about house plans and 
the like. 

The point of all this is to make certain changes in 
your personal methods and to accompany these changes 
with improvements and reforms in the yard and office 
that will in a dramatic way typify your new policy. 
These things will help strengthen your hold on your 
customers and will help win back old ones and gain new 
ones. People do appreciate and respond to genuine and 
thorogoing reforms rather more quickly than they are 
given credit for doing. The chief difficulty, as I said 
before, will be with yourself. You will find that after 
long sinning in that regard changing over to courteous 
and thoughtful treatment of the public will not be easy. 
But it is not impossible, and with so many other diffi- 
culties facing you in the commercial world you can’t 
afford not to get rid of these. 
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TRADE ACCEPTANCE DEFINED 


Eastern Banker Tells of Its Conveniences 
and Economic Values 





Boston, MAss., Feb. 6.—Lumbermen thruout the coun- 
try will find of both interest and profit a graphic dis- 
cussion of the conveniences and economic values of the 
trade acceptance, presented here by Raymond B. Cox, 
vice president of the Webster & Atlas National Bank 
and a recognized authority on this modern instrument 
of business finance. Despite the many admitted advan- 
tages of trade acceptances, lumber manufacturers and 
dealers have encountered so much prejudice against their 
use, by certain of their customers, that a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently was told by a 
prominent manufacturer that at the present time this 
great facility to a wholesale distributer’s business is 
utilized to a less extent in the lumber trade than in any 
other great industry in this country. 

The Boston banker’s authoritive analysis of the trade 
acceptance, its purpose and its uses, is of particular in- 
terest in a time of national crisis, when threatening war 
conditions disturb the financial situation. Some salient 
points of Mr. Cox’s introduction of the subject are pub- 
lished below: 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed it was gen- 
erally considered to be purely a bankers’ bill. This is incor- 
rect, however, for the primary purpose was to provide better 
facilities for the financing of our rapidly developing business 
and commerce. In other words, it was passed primarily in 
the interest of business men and only incidentally in the 
interest of bank shareholders. Bankers themselves too often 
overlook their relation to the rest of the industrial com- 
munity, forgetting that they are but part of the machinery 
which operates in the producing and distributing of com- 
modities. For fifty years the business of the country was 
served by a banking system devised to meet the conditions 
that existed in the disturbed Civil War times, and while 
business methods became adjusted, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and commerce were progressing by leaps 


the strong buyer to levy an excessive toll on the seller and 
by the amount of that toll to earn an excessive amount as 
compared to legitimate trading and banking profits. It 
discriminates against the small buyer. It tends to build up 
huge business at the expense of the smaller ones. It compels 
sellers to borrow money often with security at interest and 
to lend goods without security and without interest. It 
compels sellers to cover risks and costs in high prices, which 
are passed on and on at continually increasing percentages. 
In short, it is an unsafe business policy for any nation to 
have to work under. Better far that credit be safer, tho 
longer all around, and lower prices will rule accordingly. 

“Strong buyers will be less liable to gouge sellers out of 
excessive discounts. The seller, being better able to enforce 











SHINGLE BOLTS IN RIVER—RAW SUPPLY OF 
CHINOOK PRIMES 


GIVES AID IN SHINGLE SALES 


‘Manufacturer Helps Dealers by Unique 
Selling and Advertising Plan 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has long been the advocate of high quality in the manu- 
facture of shingles and has often pointed out to the 
manufacturer that quality backed by selling intelligence 
will win. That is the idea pursued by the Chinook Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., White Building, this city. ‘‘Chinook 
Primes’’ is the trade name for the premium brand red 
cedar shingle, extra clear 5/2 grade manufactured by 
the Chinook company. In one of the accompanying illus- 
trations will be seen a dairy barn at Cedar Heights, 
within the city limits of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, covered with 
Chinook Primes. This barn is owned by William Bear, 
and was built by J. H. Cail, contractor and builder, the 
lumber and shingles being furnished by Limback & Jetf- 
frey, of Cedar Rapids. 

Charles L. Martin, eastern Iowa representative for the 
Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., is quite proud of this 
standing testimonial of the worth of Chinook Primes. 
This barn is said to be one of the most modern in the 
country, with all the improvements, including mechanical 
milkers. The silo is 30 by 55 feet. 

It is interesting to note the original estimate for ordi- 
nary clear 5/2 shingles for this barn was 100,000, while 
the actual number of Chinook Primes used was 81,000, 
which bears out the claims of the Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co. that Chinook Primes will cover 10 percent 
more roof than the average clear shingle. These shingles 
are carefully made from selected clear grained cedar and, 
more than all, are particularly inspected. As shown in 
another illustration Mr. Howard himself, president of 
the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., is making detailed in- 
spection of a bunch of Chinook Primes, taken at random 
from the dry end of the kiln, just prior to loading into the 

ears. 





and bounds, the banking system that served 
them remaining rigid and unchanged. It — 
this relative condition that necessitated 4 
reorganization of our financial methods marr 
resulted in the most constructive, helpful anc 
scientific legislation—the Federal Reserve Act 
—-which has been passed in W ashington for 
many years. The act is replete with provis- 
ions that will be of great value to our vari- 
ous enterprises by enabling them to arrange 
their financing on sound, systematic and 
definite bases. : 

Not the least important of the new ideas 
that the Federal Reserve Act proposes to 
business men is a provision whereby accounts 
receivable, heretofore dead assets, may be 
converted into active working capital thru 
the introduction of what are described as 
“trade acceptances.” For a considerable 
period little attention was paid to this sug- 
gestion, but it has been receiving much pub- 
licity during the last year. For a time, how- 
ever, the propaganda was led by bankers, but 
it is encouraging to observe that the subject 
is at last receiving the attention of business 
men, for whose benefit it is proposed. The 
following article is of particular value be- 
cause it comes from an authority who is in a 
most excellent position to discuss the subject 
from a purely business standpoint. 

At the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Association of Clothing Manufac 
turers, Henry D. Kohn presented a report 
after an extensive investigation of the subject 
made in behalf of that organization. Mr. 
Kohn reports in part as follows: 

“To appreciate the advantages of the trade acceptance 
system let us first consider the open account system. -A 
merchants’ invoice of goods sold on open account generally 
states the terms of sale or the date when that invoice is 
due and payable. Now, according to law and ethics, the 
buyer is supposed to pay promptly on that day. But the 
open account debtor so rarely feels obligated to pay his 
creditor ‘on the nail’ that, as a matter of fact, open accounts, 
tho due, are payable at the will of the debtor. Of course, the 
seller has the remedy of suits and in such litigation must 
prove his account and is liable to have setoffs, counter 
claims and all kinds of other troubles to contend with, but, 
as is well known, we do not sue very often in the clothing 
business, for we are too fearful of losing our accounts. 

“Invoice terms are stated as, say, 7-10, 6-30, 5-60 or four 
months net from dating. Of what real use are such dis- 
counts? The seller, unless he is an idiot, must figure his 
prices high enough to stand ‘this discount, so that the dis- 
count is merely a bait to draw prompt payment. In so far 
as it thereby insures prompt payment it is a very high pre- 
mium. 

“We now begin to realize how unscientific and antiquated 
the whole discount system is. We add on what we expect 
will be taken off, and if it is not we are that much the 
luckier. We should be now prepared to get on to a net busi- 
ness basis, and it seems to me that this is a propitious time, 
and to go to this sensible business system acceptances would 
materially help. Often debtors run somewhat over the dis- 
count period and take discounts anyhow. Sellers thru com- 
petition may feel compelled to tolerate such practices, but 
such buyers gain an unfair advantage over their competitors 
and over the sellers as well. The discount grabber is an un- 
mixed evil. 

“Then there is the slow man, whether a good risk or a 
bad one, who not only does not discount, but does not meet 
his payments at maturity. When he gets too slow the seller 
tries to collect, but it is a slow process at best and one that 
every business man abhors. The worst of all debtors are 
those that go on for a long time, loading up from one sup- 
plier after another before they are closed in upon. Such 
men frequently start out well, discounting their purchases 
until they gain the sellers’ confidence and then make very 
bad failures. 





“In operation the open account system breeds discrim- 
inations, injustices and business slackness that lead to many 
failures, honest and dishonest. Instead of being a fair sys- 
tem, giving no man an advantage over another, it is one- 
sided. It allows the weak or injudicious buyer to use the 
seller as an involuntary reserve bank long after the buyer 
has reached his own fair bank limit, and that too without 
paying interest for the accommodation and risk. It allows 
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payment of acceptances than of open accounts, his books 
will be cleaner of bad accounts. The acceptance is bankable, 
the open account is not, so that the seller’s resources are 
more liquid in one form than in the other, and his security 
is greater. The collection of bills at maturity will follow 
in regular procession behind shipments. Money will be saved 
that is now spent on statements, collections and a lot of other 
things, besides bank interests. Prices will be closer since 
they will not include the large percentages now added for 
losses, discourfts and costs due to the open account system.” 








The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. is 
not satisfied with making the best shin 
gle it knows how, but has gone a step 
farther than any other shingle manufac 
turer has ever gone, and is giving dis- 
tinctive aid to dealers in selling its shingles 
by means of a unique selling and adver- 
tising plan. The company makes it worth 
while for the dealer to join the Chinook 
Club. The dealer who obligates himself 
to cooperate in this advertising and sell- 
ing of Chinook Primes becomes a member 
of the Chinook Club and thereby secures 
privileges that will actually inerease his 
lumber and shingle sales by producing or 
developing new business. The plan of the 
Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. is that only 
the dealer who shows a keen desire to co 
operate in this advertising and selling will 
secure the ‘‘dealer helps’’ and the exelu- 
sive sale privileges in his town. 

The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. is 
certainly to be congratulated on this mod 
ern and progressive plan of marketing its 
products thru the dealer to the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned. 


- 








Exporters of Cuban hardwoods estimate 
that not more than 4,000 tons of lignwm- 
vitae are now standing in Cuba that may 
be eut for export. The young trees have 
been cut down in clearing land for cane growing and no 
provision has been made to insure a future supply of 
this valuable wood. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF PHILIPPINE COMMERCIAL WOODS 


A very interesting handbook has been issued from the 
press of the Manila Bureau of Printing entitled ‘‘Com- 
mercial Woods of the Philippines—Their Preparation and 
Uses.’’ This book is by E. E. Schneider, wood expert of 
the Philippine Bureau of Forestry, and replaces a num- 
ber of earlier bulletins, constituting a comprehensive 
treatise on the commercial woods of the islands. 

The book is in five parts, the first being a concise de 
scription of forest and lumbering conditions. Part two 
is a discussion of physical and mechanical properties and 
structure of wood, largely of general character applying 
to American as well as the Philippine woods. One or two 
interesting distinctions, however, are noted. For in- 
stance, in many tropical woods there is an intermediate 
zone between heartwood and sapwood which partakes 
somewhat of the characteristics of both. This zone is 
generally classed as sapwood, but is intermediate in color 
between that and the darker heartwood and apparently re- 
sults from the fact that the infiltration of coloring mat- 
ter, instead of being abrupt, is a gradual process. It is 
also often noticed that the heartwood nearest the center 
is softer than the rest due to the rapid earlier growth of 
trees and this appears to be more pronounced among the 
rapid growth tropical woods than in those of the tem- 
perate regions, altho not universal. 

Part three of the work is a very comprehensive discus- 
sion of uses arranged in alphabetical order, with fre- 
quent cross references. Part four gives directions for the 
identification of wood. More than half of the book, 
however, is taken up by part five, which gives detailed 
description of about 360 Philippine woods, with notes 
on mechanical properties, distribution, local uses, supply 
and approximate prices. The book has a very complete 
double index, one of scientific names and one of all official, 
commercial and local names. For the native names a 
uniform, phonetic system of spelling has been adopted, 
which clearly indicates the pronunciation. 

In the Philippines practically all of the large mills, 
whether band or circular, have a stream of water run- 
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ning on the saw to lessen friction and heating. This 
results in smearing the lumber with a fine paste of saw- 
dust and water. Part of this, of course, is knocked off 
in handling, but much of it still remains on the wood 
when it is placed in pile. If the piles are stacked accord- 
ing to the usual American practice with a slope toward 
the rear, the action of wind and rain tends to drive this 
sawdust down against the cross sticks, where it tends to 
hold moisture and promote decay. The author of this 
book makes the interesting recommendation that instead 
of sloping the piles to the rear, it is best to slope them 
toward the side of the pile. This tends to set up a cross 
draft in the spaces between the cross sticks and promote 
the more rapid drying of the lumber and, if piled in 
the open, the pile can be protected by roof boards laid in 
a direction across the pile. The sawdust then works side- 
wise and drops thru the spaces. In the Philippines, how- 
ever, it is extremely desirable to pile lumber for season- 
ing under roof because of the shortness of the dry season 
and because of the further fact that high temperatures 
prevail even during the rainy season. - 

This book is bulletin No. 14 of the Philippine Bureau 
of Forestry and is sold for two pesos, equal to $1 in 
American money. It is a very valuable book for any- 
one interested in the manufacture or merchandising or 
use of Philippine woods. 


PILCHUCK JULIA INFLUENCES WESTERN LUMBERING 


Squaw Has Uncanny Foresight for Bad Weather— 
Lumbermen Await Her Prophecies 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—The connection between the 
Indian race and the lumber industry is usually limited 
to the cutting of Indian timberlands, but out in western 
Washington, where Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar lumber and shingles are made, in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply the world if needed, Lo, the poor Indian, 
evidently has a direct influence upon market conditions. 
There is a dame, a member of the Siwash tribe called 
Pilchuck Julia, who has a reputation for being able to 
peer into the future like those seeresses who predicted 
the Chicago fire, San Francisco earthquake and the Euro- 
pean war. MHowevér, Pilchuck Julia’s specialty is the 
weather, and in this line her friends claim she has the 
United States Weather Bureau backed off the boards. 

The western slope of the Cascade Mountains, from the 
foothills to the sea, has a climate that the inhabitants 
think can not be improved upon in Paradise. It does 
not exactly have tropical winters, but periods of snow 
fall are few and long years apart. Yet last year Pil- 


chuck Julia predicted a heavy snow and lo! and behold, 
snow came to the Puget Sound country, western Wash- 
ington, and western Oregon and remained six long, weary, 
cold weeks, seriously interfering with crops, and of a 
certainty suspending all logging operations and lumber 
and shingle manufacturing. 

Last fall Pilchuck Julia came to the front again and 
predicted snow ‘‘two squaws deep’’ for this winter, and 
ever since then lumbermen and shingle manufacturers 
have been holding their breath every time the thermome- 
ter got down anywhere near freezing. ‘They were afraid 
if the heavy snow came it would put them out of business 
again as it did a year ago. But such close-downs are 
beneficial to the market as they naturally curtail the out- 
put and strengthen the situation, which just now is rather 
strong anyway. So the west Coast lumbermen are di- 
vided between hope and fear. Last week snow came 
five or six inches deep, for the time being stopping log- 
ging and checking production. The next few weeks will 
show whether Pilchuck Julia is a good prophet and 
whether the ‘‘two squaws deep’’ means squaws standing 
up or lying down, and will also develop how much less 
lumber and shingle products of that scetion will be avail- 
able for the lumber: consuming trade of the country east 
of the Cascades, provided cars can be obtained in which 
to ship it. 





Summary of 








[This very interesting and valuable report comes at a 
time when the convention demands upon space are press- 
ing, and it is necessary therefore to publish it in three 
weekly instalments. The three issues should be preserved 
so that the report may be considered as a whole; or if 
desired in more convenient form the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will supply it in reprint form for 15 cents, if ordered 
within the next two weeks. 

In its complete form this study clearly establishes the 
line between the profitable and the unprofitable mill log. 
Very few manufacturers of lumber really know where this 
line is located.—EpiTor. ] 





First INSTALMENT 

To keep pace with the general industrial development 
in the United States the lumber industry must as soon as 
possible base its operations on exact data. The opinions 
and experience of men are excellent as far as they go, but 
they do not form the basis needed to meet present-day 
competition. The mill scale study is designed to secure 
exaet detailed data of this character upon one phase of 
lumbering operations. The ordinary intensive mill scale 
study of the Forest Service is designed to secure informa- 
tion on the quantity and quality of lumber that can be ob- 
tained from logs of various sizes, the rate of production 
per hour of logs of different sizes and the relative cost of 
sawing per thousand feet net lumber tally, the cost of 
manutaeturing lumber from logs of different sizes, and 
waste in manufacturing lumber. During August, 1915, 
the Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., con- 
dueted a eodperative mill scale study on maple at the 
plant of the Goodman Lumber Co., at Goodman, Wis. 

In considering the results of the study and their gen- 
eral application, it should be kept in mind that only fifty 
logs eut on a single band head saw were included in the 
test, hence the data are insufficient to enable conclusions 
to be drawn in finality. The effect of using resaws and 
gang saws to supplement the head-saw was not studied 
and this places further limitations upon the application of 
the tentative results. The data on costs of production 
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and manufacture as furnished by the codperator include, 
along with all other charges, an allowance for stumpage at 
$2 a thousand on timber sufficient to continue the opera- 
tion of the mill for eleven years, together with taxes and 
insurance; 6 percent interest on all capital invested, and 
engaged in the business, including that covered by 
stumpage; 6 percent profit on all capital employed, ex- 
clusive of stumpage depreciation on all equipment, and 
the like. 


Summary of More Interesting Indications 


With the foregoing in mind, the following brief sum- 
mation of the more interesting indications is pre- 
sented. It is followed by a detailed description of the 
methods used in conducting the test and in analyzing the 
data. 

The net lumber tally from individual logs of the same 
diameter varied over a wide range, but in only two cases 
was less than the Doyle scale, the overrun varying from 
98 percent for the probable average for a 9-inch log to 
24.5 percent for a 17-inch log. 

In the entire fifty logs used, no ‘‘ firsts and seconds’’ 
were secured from logs below 13-inch top diameter, while 
with 17-inch logs 20 percent of the net lumber tally were 
‘‘firsts and seconds.’’ The No. 1 common varied from 
about 4 percent with 9-inch logs to 32 percent with 17- 
inch logs; the No. 2 common varied with all logs from 
about 14 percent to 20 percent; and the No. 3 common 
varied from 80 percent for 11-inch logs to approximately 
31 pereent with 17-inch logs. 

The rate of production per hour inereased from 1,953 
feet for 9-inch logs to 3,357 feet for 17-inch logs and the 
cost of sawing decreased from $5.51 per thousand net lum- 
ber tally for 9-inch logs to $3.21 for 17-inch logs. 

Considering realization and the costs of production as 
previously explained, the following are the more striking 
indications of the work: 

Including all charges in the costs of production, the 
maximum sized log which showed production costs less 
than the realization per thousand net lumber tally was 
15%4 inches top diameter for the average of the entire 
fifty logs, and 1514 inches top diameter for the average 
of the thirty-five logs which yielded 50 percent Doyle 
scale, No. 2 common and better. 

Assuming that stumpage, carrying charges, and a por- 
tion of the logging costs were not charged against the 
smaller logs, then the maximum sized log which did not 
show a production cost greater than the realization per 
thousand net lumber tally was approximately 1354 inches 
top diameter for the average of the entire fifty logs, and 
approximately 121% inches top diameter for the average of 
the thirty-five logs which yielded 50 percent Doyle scale, 
No. 2 common and better. 

The method of distribution of the cost of production as 
suggested by the codperator, and presented for considera- 
tion in this report, shows that when the thirty-five logs 
yielding 50 percent, Doyle scale, No. 2 common and bet- 
ter, were used, the cost of production for the No. 2 com- 
mon and better was greater than the realization until a 
diameter of practically 15 inches was reached. With the 
No. 3 common, the distributed cost of production for 
logs of all diameters was greater than the realization. If, 
however, no stumpage charge be made against the No. 3 
common, especially for logs of small diameter, the dis- 
tributed cost of production fell very close to the realiza- 
tion. : 

In manufacturing the logs, the waste in slabs, edgings, 
and trimmings amounted to approximately 29.83 percent 
of the total volume, and the waste in sawdust to 8.6 per- 
cent. ; 

Detailed Discussion of the Study 


The logs were sawed on a single band head saw and 
hence the cost of sawing as shown in this report would- not 
be comparable to the results that would be obtained in 
using a resaw or a gang saw in conjunction with the 
band mill. A stop watch was used to catch the time re- 
quired for sawing each log. The number of seconds were 
plotted against the diameter in inches for each log as 
shown in figure 1. A curve was then drawn thru these 
points and shows that the average time increased from 90 
seconds for a 9-inch log to 237 seconds for a 17-inch log. 

Forty of the logs were cut into 1-inch stock, with a 





4x6-inch timber from the center of each log, and ten 
were cut into 2- and 3-inch material, leaving a 4x6-inch 
boxed heart. The lumber was then graded in a green con- 
dition by an inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. The -yield by grades for logs of the same 
top diameter was totaled, averaged and the averages 
shown by the dotted lines in figure 2. 
curves (see heavy lines—figure 2) were then drawn for 
each grade. The firsts and seconds varied from 2.5 per- 
cent at 13 inches to 20.5 percent at 17 inches; No. 1 com- 
mon increased from 4 percent at 9 inches to 32.5 percent 
at 17 inches; No. 2 common remained nearly constant, in- 
creasing from 14 percent at 9 inches to 20.5 percent at 
12% inches and then decreasing to 16 percent at 17 
inches; No. 3 commor. decreased from 81 percent at 9 
inches to 31 percent at 17 inches. 

The total yield of each log was plotted against diameter 
and a curve drawn thru the points. This yield is shown 
by eurve A in figure 3. These totals by diameters as 
shown int table 1, varied from 49.5 feet for a 9-inch log 
to 210.5 feet for a 17-inch log. The average total yield 
for any sized log multiplied by the percents of each grade 
for the same sized log as shown in figure 2 gives the aver- 
age number of board feet of each grade cut from the log. 

With the yield and the time of sawing for the various 
logs, the average rate of production per hour for logs of 
a specified diameter was computed as follows: 

Yield (Feet B.M.) 

= X 3600 

Time of sawing (seconds) 
This is shown graphically by a curve in figure 1 and as 
stated in table 1 the average rate of production varied 
from 1,953 feet per hour for 9-ineh logs to 3,357 feet per 
hour for 17-inch logs. 


(1 Table I and Fig. 3 will be published next week.— 
EDITOR. } 





(To be Continued Next Week.) 
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SEEKS REPARATION ON LARGE SHIPMENTS 
[By ObDELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C©., Feb. 5.—A joint complaint 
against the Southern Pacific and connecting lines was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
by the California Pine Box & Lumber Co., Klamath Manu- 
facturing Co., Algoma Lumber Co. and Pine Box Co., 
attacking rates applied on a large number of carload 
shipments of box shooks from Klamath Falls, Algoma 
and Grants Pass, Ore., to California points in 1914 and 
1915. 

Complainants state that the Southern Pacific in con- 
ferences with shippers has acknowledged that the rates 
applied to shipments in question subsequent to June 30, 
1914, were unreasonable, and agreed to pay reparation on 
all shipments on the basis of rates published in I. C. C. 
No. 3328 and certain other specified tariffs. This would 
make applicable the same rates as are applied from 
Westwood, Cal., plus an arbitrary of 15 cents a ton on 
shipments from Klamath Falls, 20 cents a ton from Al- 
goma and 80 cents a ton from Grants Pass. This has not 
been done. 

Meanwhile the Southern Pacific has applied to the 
California commission for authority to make reparation 
on certain intrastate shipments, which had the effect of 
establishing ‘‘the grossest discrimination’’ in favor of 
California competitors of the Oregon mills. 

The commission is asked to establish reasonable joint 
thru rates and to order the payment of reparation based 
on such rates. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE NOTES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the Southern Railway misrouted five car- 
load shipments of lumber from points in Soutn Carohna 
to destinations in New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The shipments were routed via Potomac, Va., 
instead of Pinners Point, Va., which would have taken 
a rate 4 cents lower. The Trexler Lumber Co. of Allen- 
town, Pa., in its complaint asked for general damages, 
which are denied by the commission. Meanwhile, the 
opinion states that on three shipments the Southern Rail- 
way already has made reparation, acknowledging that 
shipments were misrouted. The railroad is directed to 
adjust the claim on the other two shipments. 

In another decision the commission finds that the Chi- 
cago Creosoting Co. is entitled to reparation on thirty- 
seven carloads of lumber shipped from Danville, Ill., to 
Terre Haute, Ind., and return after creosoting, an un- 
reasonable rate having been applied. The Chicago & 
HKastern Illinois Railroad will be directed to pay repara- 
tion when an agreed statement of the exact amount due 
is received by the commission. The claim grew out of 
the fact that while thirty-two carloads of the lumber in- 
volved were enroute to Waukegan, Ill., from points of 
origin in the South and could have been stopped there 
the complainant’s plant at Terre Haute was virtually de- 
stroyed by a tornado. Instructions were immediately 
given to stop all shipments enroute and have them sent 
to Waukegan. These instructions were not followed. 
The railroad acknowledges that the thirty-two cars should 
have been held up at Waukegan. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission also granted an 
application of the Southern Pacific and the Western Pa- 
cific railways for authority to establish, without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul clause, a proportional rate of 
32 cents per 100 pounds on ties and timber from Ft. 
3ragg, Cal., and points on and contiguous to Humboldt 
Bay, Cal., and Coos Bay, Ore., from San Francisco, West- 
ern Pacific Mole and Oakland, Cal., to Garfield, Bingham, 
Kureka, Mammoth and Silver City, Utah, and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points, provided the rate to 
Ogden and Salt Lake does not exceed 34 cents and that to 
other intermediate points 35 cents. Similar authority is 
granted the Southern Pacific and connections to establish 
the same rates on ties and timber from specified points 
of origin in California and Oregon and from Bay Point 
and Pittsburg, Cal., to Eureka, Mammoth and Silver 
City, Utah, the intermediate rates also not to exceed 
those mentioned above. 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., eb. 5.—The Southern Pacific Railway 
Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
petition for a rehearing of the complaint of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and others, recently 
decided against the company. The decision of the commis- 
sion favoring the lumber companies was printed in detail on 
page 42 of the Jan. G issue of the’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In its petition for a rehearing the railroad alleges that the 
commission was labering under a misapprehension of actual 
conditions when it rendered the decision. 

In a decision handed down recently the commission holds 
that the rates on lumber for export from points in Louisiana 
between Leesville and Ludington on the Kansas City 
Southern to Orange, Tex., are unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceed by more than 2 cents per 100 
pounds the rates contemporaneously in effect gn Jike traffic 
from the same points to Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex. The 
existing rate to Orange is 10 cents and the rates to Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur 7 cents from Leesville and 6 cents 
from Ludington. The new rates to Orange are made effec- 
tive on or before April 2. 

The commission has issued an order suspending from Feb. 
1 and later dates until June 1 the operation of schedules in 
tariffs filed by the eastern railroads which provide for a 
reduction from fifteen to five days in the free time allowance 
for unloading freight cars at New York and other Atlantic 
ports. 

By another order the commission has suspended from Feb. 
1 until June 1 the operation of Agent Eugene Morris’ tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 635. This tariff names increased proportional 
rates on lumber from East St. Louis, Ill., Chicago, and other 
western gateways of the Central Freight Association lines 








to Pittsburgh, Buffalo and various destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory applicable on traffic originating 
at VPacific coast points. The present rate from East St. 
Louis to Buffalo and Pittsburgh is 13.7 cents per 100 peunds 
and the proposed rate 15.7 cents. Rates to other points are 
increased from % cent to 2 cents. 


COMMISSION MAKES NEW RATE RULINGS 


Lumber Firms and Associations Bring Up Claims on 








Various Shipments for Decision 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—In a decision handed down 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds that 
existing rates from points in the Spokane group and related 
points to branch-line points on the Chicago & North Western 
and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railroads in 
Nebraska are unjust and unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
are prescribed for the future, but reparation is denied. 

Complaints were filed by the Blackwell Lumber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, both alleging that the rates maintained 
by the defendant carriers on lumber in carloads from points 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, taking the 
Spokane rates or differentials over the Spokane and Mon- 
tana rate bases, to points in South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

The complaint of the Western pine association contained 
a general allegation attacking rates from points taking the 
Spokane and Montana rate bases to South Dakota, Kansas 
and Nebraska. The commission announces in its opinion 
that only the rates from and to specitied points were con- 
sidered. 

An intervening petition was filed by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in the complaint of the Western pine 
association, asking that, should the rates from the Spokaue 
group to the destinations involved be reduced, similar reduc- 
tions be made from the Coast group in order that the 
present differential of 3 cents per 100 pounds from the 
Coast group over Spokane be maintained. ‘The prayer of 
the West Coast association is granted, the commission 
stating that “defendants will be required to maintain this 
relative adjustment for the future with respect to the rates 
affected by our conclusions heréin.” 

With the exception of Wichita, Kan., all the destinations 
specitically involved are in Nebraska. The principal bone 
of contention in the case was to have the rates to the 
iranch-line points made identical with the main line points. 
The carriers submitted evidence showing that there is a 
spread between branch-line and main line rates on lumber 
from the Southwest and from other sections. The commis- 
sion states that transportation differences are shown and 
that the distances involved in this proceeding are much 
greater. Accordingly the carriers are directed to establish 
on or before April 2 rates which shall not exceed the follow- 
ing rates per 100 pounds: 

Elk River and Fotlatch, Ida., to Lynch, Bristow, Wausa, 
Bloomfield, Laurel, Coleridge, Fordyce, Crofton, Maskell and 
Obert, Neb., 47 cents; Elk River, Ida., to Carroll, Neb.. 47 
cents; Potlatch, Ida., to Niobrara, Hartington and Spencer, 
Neb., 47 cents; Priest River, Ida., to Ponca, Neb., 47 cents; 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., to Crofton, Neb., 47 cents; Laclede, Ida., 
to Hartington, Neb., 47 cents; Spokane, Wash., to Wausa, 
Fordyce, Ponca and Wynot, Neb., 47 cents; Arden, Wash., to 
Spencer and Concord, Neb., 47 cents; Missoula, Mont., to 
Bloomfield, Neb., 45 cents; North Yakima, Wash., to Nio- 
brara and Crofton, Neb., 48 cents. 

Fourth section application No. 8786 of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway was decided with this case. It asks 
among other things for authority to continue a thru rate 
on lumber from Spirit Lake, Ida., to Gordon, Neb., which is 
higher than the aggregate of the intermediate rates to and 
from Crawford, Neb. This application is denied. 

In Southern Lumber Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co. et al., the commission handed 
down a decision in which rates on chair stock, in the rough, 
from points in Missouri and Arkansas to points in Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin are “found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceeded and may exceed the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on lumber of the same kind of wood.” 
Reparation asked for by complainant is denied. The com- 
mission decided this case on the principles laid down in 
the Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Association case and in 
Spoke Manufacturers’ Association vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co. case. 

The commission has dismissed a complaint filed by William 
II. Freeman, of indianapolis, Ind., against the Southern 
Railway Co. et al., involving the movement of fourteen car- 
loads of crossties from Evansville, Ind., to Anderson, Ind., 
stopped at Terre Haute for creosoting. Charges were col- 
lected on the basis of the rates to and from Terre Haute. 
No creosoting-in-transit arrangement was in effect at the 
time. The commission holds that in the absence of unjust 
discrimination transit arrangements will not be given retro- 
active effect. 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from Feb. 8 until Aug. 8 the cper- 
ation of certain items appearing in Supplement No. 9 to 
Agent M. P. Washburn’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 156, which same 
proposed increased rates on logs in carloads from points on 
the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf and the Illinois Central rail- 
roads in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi to 
New Albany, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., and certain other Ohio 
River crossings. 


COMPROMISE EFFECTED IN DECISION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—One of the shortest bearings on 
record of the Interstate Commerce Commission was that 
started last Friday morning at Louisville in connection 
with proposed advancement of rates on logs from the Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., district to Louisville, New Albany, Ind., and 
other Ohio River crossings. Some months ago the Illinois 
Central announced an increase in rates on logs from all 
stations on the line north of Jackson and Memphis, Tenn., 
and some stations en the Illinois Central Birmingham di- 
vision to Louisville and Ohio River crossings. 

The New Albany Box & Basket Co. had previously filed 
complaint, claiming that rates to that point were higher, 
comparatively, than the rate to Louisville. The Louisville 
branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association also 
filed complaint, and at a preliminary hearing in Louisville 
the two complaints were consolidated and the rate suspended 





under I. & §., Docket 944, the New Albany case having 
been I. C. C. 8428, 

When the case was called by Examiner A. R. Mackley 
on Friday a compromise was announced between J. Van 


Norman, representing the plaintiffs, and Joseph Hatten- 
dorf, general freight agent of the Illinois Central. Under 


the terms of the compromise the proposed cent advance 
to Louisville was cut to one-half cent, while the rate to 
New Albany and Jeffersonville was reduced one-half cent 
in most instances and in some cases as much as 4 cents. 
The same general result was effected to most Ohio River 
crossings, involving some adyances, but mostly reductions 
from the proposed increase. The principal towns affected 
are East Cairo, Ky., Owensboro, Henderson, Paducah, Ky., 
Brookport and Mound City, Ill., Evansville, Ind., Metropolis, 
Ill., Mounds, Il]. The hearing was over within a few min 
utes. 
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ANOTHER EMBARGO IS PLACED 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Cincinnati lumbermen received 
notice today of another embargo on westbound freight placed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. This is a heavy coal 
and lumber carrying road, and this latest order, it is feared 
will prove serious to lumbermen connected with the eastern 
territory. 

General Manager Stevens, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, ©) 
plains that this action became necessary because the road 
now has 7,000 cars under movement on its tracks, that it is 
practically impossible to secure any prompter movement at 
connecting points and that it was decided to stop new busi- 
ness until some of the old is cleared up. If this embargo 
continues any length of time it is certain most seriously to 
curtail the Cincinnati receipts of oak, chestnut, poplar ani 
hemlock from the Appalachian district. These woods are 
now in small supply and if yard stocks here are furthe: 
reduced the situation can not but become serious. 





SAY ADVANCE WOULD ARREST TRADE’S 
DEVELOPMENT 

3EAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 5.—A hearing on rates on lumbei 
from points on the Gulf Coast lines in Texas and Louisiana 
to Beaumont for export was conducted here today by Exam 
iner Gerry, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Thi 
Gulf Coast lines announced an advance of 2 cents a hun 
dred pounds on lumber shipped to Beaumont for export, 
the increase to be effective Nov. 18 last, but complaint wa 
filed by Traffic Manager Bland, of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce, and the advanced rate was suspended by 
the commission until March 18, pending the hearing. 


The advance, if granted, will affect twenty sawmills in ‘ 


this territory and local lumbermen declare will 
Beaumont’s development as a lumber exporting point. 


retard 





ANNOUNCES NEW ADJUSTMENT OF RATES 

PortTLaANp, Oreg., Feb. 3.—When the Willamette Valle) 
Lumbermen’s Association on Jan. 24 filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for entry of 
supplemental order or for a rehearing in the case of thi 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. vs. the Southern Pacific Co., in 
which the decision was rendered giving Portland mills 
right to rates equal those of the upper Willamette Valley 
mills, it was predicted that if the Portland mills were 
granted a lower rate the valley mills would have to pay a 
higher rate. Announcement from San Francisco tonight 
states that George Luce, freight traffic manager of thi 
Southern Pacific, announced that on March 15—the date 
the new order was to become effective—the new rate from 
Portland and Willamette Valley points to San Francisco, 
Oakland, Port Costa, Davis, Sacramento, Wheatland, Marys 
ville and points between, by way of Benecia and Roseville. 
is 20 cents a hundred. This is a reduction of 114 cents 
a hundred from the present rate from Portland, and a rais: 
of 2% cents from Willamette Valley points. To all points 
south of Sacramento or San Francisco, Oakland ete. the 
rates will be readjusted to main line rates, it is stated. 


NEARLY $6,000,000 SOUGHT FOR FOREST SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The agricultural appro 
priation bill, reported to the Senate this week, carries 
a total appropriation of $5,708,075 for the United States 
Forest Service. There is a provision in the bill appro 
priating a special sum of $300,000 for applying such 
methods of eradication and control of the white pine 
blister rust as the secretary of agriculture may deem 
necessary in codperation with the States in which this 
disease is now prevalent. This provision would permit 
the Department of Agriculture to institute a strict 
quarantine of seedlings and bushes that carry the para 
site. Of the $300,000, there is made immediately avail 
able $150,000, and the remainder of the sum is not to 
be expended until an equal amount is contributed by 
States, counties, or local authorities or individuals or 
organizations for the accomplishment of like purposes. 
No part of the money, however, may be used to pay the 
cost or value of trees or other property destroyed. 

The general appropriation would enable the Forest 
Service to continue its investigations into the forestry 
and timber conditions and the lumber industry, but Sen- 
ator Townsend of Michigan has offered an amendment 
which is still pending, to appropriate $10,000 for a spe- 
cial investigation to gather statistics in connection with 
forest products. It is provided in the section allowing 
for the general expenses of the Forest Sérvice that the 
money may be used to investigate forest fires and lum- 
bering, and to advise owners of woodlands as to the 
proper care of them, to investigate American lumber and 
trees and the methods of preservative treatment of timber. 

The total amount provided in the bill for the main- 
tenance, improvement, protection and general adminis- 
tration of specific national forests is $1,813,367, and the 
amounts provided for each forest may be used inter- 
changeably for the necessary protection against fire and 
other unforeseen emergencies. 

A specific sum of $150,000 is set aside for fire pro- 
tection, and $161,100 is appropriated for the equip- 
ment of laboratories. The bill also provides $155,600 
for investigations of methods of wood distillation and 
for the preservative treatment of timber and timber 
testing. The investigation is to include what kinds of 
woods are most valuable for paper making. The bill 
sets aside $450,000 for the construction of new roads 
and trails in forest reservations. To enable the secre- 
tary of agriculture to carry out the recommendations 
of the board which selects the lands to be purchased for 
the preservation of timbered watersheds, $25,000 is ap- 
propriated. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER CONSIDERS NATION’S PROBLEMS 


More Than a Thousand Representative Business Men Deliberate in Annual Convention — Discuss Plans for Vocational 
Education, Marine Inspection, Strike Handling, Foreign Trade and Other Vital Issues. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The fifth annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was concluded here last night with a banquet at 
which former President Taft was the principal speaker. 
Over a thousand prominent business men from all parts 
of the country, representing the most important com- 
mercial organizations in the United States, were in at- 
tendanee and by the interest evinced it is evident that 
the work of the national chamber is being appreciated 
and found well worth the efforts of those that give time 
and energy to pushing the plans of the organization. 
The national chamber is the best and most complete way 
in which to find out the opinion of the business interests 
of the country upon matters of national importance 
such as the railroad situation, national defense, and 
daylight saving. These three topics were among the 
principal ones discussed at the meeting, both sides of 
the questions being ably set forth. Just how represen- 
tative of the opinion of the business interests of the 
country the findings of the national chamber are may be 
gained by the knowledge that its organization is com- 
posed of upwards of 800 local and national commercial 
associations, enabling it to speak for 300,000 progressive 
iusiness firms located in every State in the Union and 
the dependencies. 

In his opening address Wednesday morning President 
R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, 8S. C., laid emphasis 
upon the better spirit that has touched the heart of 
the American business man, that has broadened his vision 
and led to the interest being taken in all matters of 
national import and the consequent support being ac- 
corded the national chamber in its attempts to help 
the business of the United States. ‘‘The true mission 
of the chamber as I-conceive it,’’ he said, ‘‘is to give 
to the business men of America a clear presentation of 
issues that are vital to their welfare and the welfare 
of the country and to give it with the advice of a com- 
mittee composed of men of broad views and wide expe- 
rience, and at the same time to give them the benefit 
of such objections as have been urged against the con- 
clusions reached by this committee. Then after pre- 
senting the ease to them fairly for their consideration, 
our further mission is to collect the judgments of these 
business men and present them to those who may be 
in a position to determine these issues in accordance 
with such judgments.’ 

In the report of the board of directors an endowment 
fund was proposed, the fund to be used in either pur- 
chasing or building a permanent home for the national 
chamber in this city, and an amendment was passed 
authorizing the creation of such a fund. It was also 
brought out that the individual membership of the 
chamber has been brought up to the limit of 5,000 and 
there is now a waiting list of 300. 

The vocational educational bill now pending before 
Congress was endorsed by the report presented by the 
committee on voeational education and it is greatly 
hoped that this bill will stimulate the interest of the 
separate States in this form of education. In presenting 
the report on ‘‘A National Business Program’’ of the 
department of commerce committee, the chairman, A. W. 
Shaw, pointed out with great emphasis that the greatest 
danger to our prosperity after the war probably lies in 
the fact that we may forget there are weak points in 
ovr foreign merchandising policy, while our three great 
foreign competitors are being freely and constantly re- 
minded of theirs. Mr. Shaw further said: ‘‘It should 
help us to remember that the ‘after the war’ problem, 
whether we look at it from the standpoint of foreign 
ov domestic trade, is at the bottom just a program in 
ordinary home efficieney.’’ As he pointed out, there must 
he efficiency at home first and to enable the business 

uterests of this country to meet the increased efficiency 
o? the nations at war a plan for amplifying the functions 
‘f the Department of Commerce was suggested. This 
plan would greatly increase the help offered by the de- 
artment to the business interests and place it in the 
same relation to the industry of the nation that the 
Department of- Agriculture represents to the farmer. 
This plan may be outlined under four heads as follows: 
irst, the department should: find out exactly and to 
the eent what it costs to do business in the each industry 
in the United States; second, as soon as reasonably ac- 
curate figures on the cost of doing business in any in- 
lustry are compiled the department should deduce from 
them a reasonable attainable standard and see that the 
different firms composing the industry secure this in- 
formation, thus doing a great deal toward creating effi- 
cieney and showing up waste; third, the department 
should cireulate information concerning the methods of 
conducting business of the more efficient; fourth, wher- 
ever possible the department should work out still better 
methods of doing business than are found to be in prac- 
tice. Then with the entire business of the United States 
being conducted along the lines of the greatest efficiency 
at home there would be no reason to fear the competition 
of any foreign nation in seeking the trade of the world. 

Of interest to exporters of lumber is the report on the 
steamboat inspection service in which the committee ad- 
vocates the passage of a law to prevent overloading of 
vessels under American registry, the law to be based on 
the plimsol law of England. Also the establishment of 
a board to approve the plans and methods of construc- 
tion of all vessels built for firms in this country is 
recommended. 


Pertinent Discussions at Concluding Sessions 

The Wednesday night session was devoted entirely to 

a diseussion of the strike problem and the manner in 
which disputes between railroads and their employees 














may be handled. Walter D. Hines, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, was one of the speakers who particularly empha- 
sized the need of meeting the problem immediately and 
by the passage of laws to prevent indiscriminate calling 
of strikes. The report of the chamber’s meeting on 
railroads endorsed President Wilson’s recommendation 
that employees should be denied the right to interrupt 
service before the public has been put into possession 
of an authoritative statement of facts. The committee 
submitted two proposals for handling the situation, the 
first being that the public shall be given a majority 
representation on any board of investigation or arbi- 
tration that may be formed and second that Congress 
shall create under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a permanent division to compile railroad labor statis- 
tics, and other data for the use of arbitration boards 
in all future railroad controversies. The referendum 
conducted by the national chamber upon the question of 
controlling differences between railroad employers and 
employees by means of a board of conciliation or arbi- 
tration was most overwhelmingly endorsed. 

The Thursday morning session was to have been given 
over to a discussion of national defense problems by 
Secretary of War Baker and Major General Leonard 
Wood, but owing to the exigencies of the situation 
neither was able to be present. However, those in at- 
tendance engaged in a lengthy discussion of the subject 
and the committee on national defense urged that the 
national chamber go on record to ‘‘ pledge the unquali- 
fied support of the business interests represented within 
its membership to the council of national defense and 
to the active consummation of its plans,’’ which was done. 

Another important announcement on Thursday morn- 
ing was that of the committee on international commer- 


- cial arbitration, which told that arrangements have been 


completed with the Bolsa de Commercio de Buenos Aires 
for arbitrating disputes affecting trade with Argentina. 
Another discussion that aroused much interest on Thurs- 
day was that concerning the daylight saving plan. It 
was the consensus that to make a maximum use of the 
hours of sunlight it is necessary that the people of the 
country change their hours for work and recreation 
to which most of the community has become accustomed 
and that this adjustment should be made in such a way 
as to make as little disturbance as possible. It was 
recommended that appropriate legislation be passed by 
Congress. A resolution was also passed placing the 
chamber on record as expressing opposition to the liter- 
acy test in the immigration bill which has just been 
vetoed by President Wilson and expressing commendation 
for his action. 
Directors Elected 

At the Friday night meeting twelve directors were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

Frank H. Johnston, of New Britain, Conn.; Lewis E. Pier 
son, of New York City; R. T. Cunningham, of Fairmont, 
W. Va. (reélected) ; R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, S. C. (re- 
elected) ; Harry A. Black, of Galveston, Tex.; Clarence H. 
Howard, of St. Louis; L. C. Boyd, of Indianapolis (re 
elected) ; James Couzens, of Detroit (reélected) ; E. T. Mere- 
dith, of Des Moines (reélected) ; Thomas B. Stearns, of 
Denver, Colo. (reélected) ; J. E. Chilberg, of Seattle, Wash.. 
and A. I. Esberg, of San Francisco (reélected). 

The chamber by another resolution reaffirmed its de- 
votion to the program of preparedness and pledged its 
support to any just and reasonable measures of taxa- 
tion which the Government may see fit to adopt. How- 
ever this resolution condemned the bill now in the House 
of Representatives providing for a tax on excess profits 
of corporations and copartnerships, and suggested that 
such legislation to be fair and just should tax all eiti- 
zens alike. The chamber reaffirmed two proposals that 
had been made for installing the budget system of hand 
ling Government expenditures and urged the creation for 
a period of not less than five years of a salaried ecom- 
mission to be appointed by the President to consist of 
trained economists and statisticians as a central ageney 
thru which the statistical activities of the Government 
may be properly correlated, and thus secure a maximum 
of service for the people at a minimum of expense. 

A report of great interest to manufacturers at present 
exporting goods to Latin America was that of Leo S. 
Rowe, secretary of the International High Commission. 
Mr. Rowe has made two long trips thru the countries 
of South America during the last two years, gathering 
information regarding the methods employed by the ex- 
porters of American goods and the feeling the countries 
to the South of us -have for the nation. His conclusions 
were anything but complimentary to the American ex- 
porters and as he says it makes little difference whether 
the sense of injury felt by the Latin Americans is justi- 
fied or not—the important thing is to do away with this 
feeling. The feeling in the South American countries, 
according to Mr. Rowe, is that the manufacturers of the 
United States have utilized the opportunity presented 
by the cutting off of the European sources of supply not 
only to exact unusually high prices but to require finan- 
cial arrangements that are very galling and uncalled 
for. As a result he said: ‘‘I found the Latin-Amer 
ican merchant longing to resume his relations with the 
European manufacturers and particularly with the Ger- 
man manufacturers. In fact, he was looking forward 
to the close of the Europen war as a promise of eman- 
cipation from the exactions of the American producer.’’ 
To retain the present very desirable trade with South 
America, he said, it is necessary to correct these im- 
pressions and that where American firms are making 
unjust demands the welfare of the country demands 
that the policy be changed. 





After-War Conditions 


William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce, delivered 
a very interesting and sane address upon after the war 
conditions, saying in part: 

It is well understood that belligerent nations are rather 
looking toward guiding imports than toward pouring forth 
upon our feeble and unprotected heads a vast volume of 
finished products, accumulated with fell intent, upon our 
markets. 

We see now that with the war's close there will come 
demand for lumber, for cotton, for agricultural machinery, 
for finished forms of iron and steel of many kinds. We see 
more clearly that we must be called upon both for the funds 
and for the goods for rehabilitatizg a devastated Europe. 
We no longer reckon vast economic loss as implying superior 
economic power. Our part in the coming days of peace is to 
be one of initiative, of active reconstruction, not one of more 
or less feeble resistance to foes strangely grown powerful 
thru terrible disaster. 

Three years ago it did not matter so much whether some- 
body established an American business in Argentina or South 
Africa. Today somebody must establish those businesses in 
those countries or in others or else the alternative may be 
that we shall lose our grip upon the reserves on which all 
our home credits depend, and these last may shrink and dry 
because -men have not had the vision to see that the old 
has gone and the new has come, and with it new duties, new 
relations, new obligations, new opportunities, strange but 
compelling. 

At the dinner Friday night forfer President Taft 
was the principal speaker in the absence of President 
Wilson, who was unable to attend because of the serious- 
ness of the national situation. Mr. Taft’s address was 
devoted to explaining the aims and purposes of the 
League to Enforce Peace. He said that while it might 
seem somewhat out of place in the face of the later de 
velopments of the situation, the address was prepared 
before Germany’s startling action, and it emphasized 
the importance of a league to enforce peace. He said 
Germany may push us at once into a league to enforce 
a just peace. 

She may force us into an organization of our potential 
military strength on the one hand, and into a moral leader- 
ship in the maintenance of international justice on the other. 
Thenceforth our isolation from the wars and welfare of the 
rest of the world would be at an end. When peace would 
come, the eyes of our people, in spite of warnings of states- 
men who are looking backward, would be opened not only to 
the wisdom, but to the necessity of our leading the nations 
into a permanent world’s league to enforce peace, 

The responsibility that now rests on the President and on 
Congress is very heavy. They should know and do know 
that the American people will back them to the end in their 
decision. May God give them good deliverance. 

Following the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com 
meree of the United States the following officers were 
reélected : 

President—R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, 8. C._ 

Honorary vice presidents—Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago; 
John H. Fahey, of Boston, and A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa, 

Vice presidents—-Samuel McRoberts, of New York, and 
Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago (the latter of whom is also 
chairman of the executive committee). / : 

Treasurer—John Joy Edson, of Washington, D. C. 

Newly elected officers are Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, 
honorary vice president and Willis Booth, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., viee president. - 


LAB LDB LLL 


TO WAR ON BRICK CONTRACTORS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5—The Home & Investment 
Builders’ Association has been formed here by interests 
engaged in the building of homes either for the market 
or on contract with owners. This is an outgrowth of the 
controversy between the builders and contracting brick- 
layers, mentioned in a special that appeared in the Jan. 
27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The management of the association’s interests is placed 
in the hands of an executive committee which is under 
instructions from the association not to enter into any 
agreements for brick construction with any member of 
the recently organized Brick Contractors’ Association, 
which has affiliated with the Bricklayers’ Union of Cin 
cinnati. The committee is composed of F. A. Zimmer 
man, president; E. E. Acomb, secretary, and these other 
members—J. H. Dickman, A. W. Hayward, Myers Y. 
Cooper, A. M. Harvout, C. F. Nead, James G. Cooper and 
William Reehl. 

The avowed purpose of the association is to fight the 
demand of the brick contractors that they shall have the 
right to furnish all the brick used in the construction of 
any building on which they are employed, irrespective of 
the right or desire of builder or owner that the brick 
shall be furnished by the builder or owner, as has been 
the custom in this market for years. And if no agree- 
ment can be reached with the brick contractors on this 
basis, it is the intention of the Home & Investment Build 
ers’ Association to hire foremen and carry on this branch 
of the work under direction of the association’s executive 
committee. 

It is frankly conceded that if there is no adjustment 
with the brick contractors more frame buildings than ever 
before may be erected in this vicinity this season. But 
to further complicate the situation comes a threat from 
the brick contractors that they will appeal to the master 
carpenters for their support and to secure the codperation 
of the carpenters’ union, as they secured that of the 
bricklayers’ union. This, of course, would involve a de- 
mand from the Master Carpenters’ Association that its 
members be permitted to purchase all the lumber needed 
in the construction of any building for the construction 
of which they contract. 

Thus the fear is being engendered that the controversy 
may spread to every other branch of the building industry, 
and that construction work the coming season may be 
seriously crippled. 
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New Orleans, La., Feb. 7.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association subscribers ad- 
journed at 4:30 this afternoon. It is probably the most 
successful meeting in the industry’s history. All pre- 
vious attendance records were broken and the entire 
meeting was marked by great interest, enthusiasm and 
optimism displayed by those in attendance. Notable 
and encouragingly significant ‘addresses were delivered 
by representatives of two Federal departments. 

3y a unanimous rising vote the convention recom- 
mended the reélection of Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas 
City, Mo., as president. Also the following State nom- 
inations of directors were made for the ensuing year: 
Alabama, J. D. MeGowin, J. L. Kaul; Arkansas, O. O. 
Axley, W. T. Murray; Florida, F. W. Stevens, J. R. Me- 
Lain; Georgia, I. H. Fetty; Louisiana, W. H. Sullivan, 
R. M. Hallowell; Mississippi, P. 8. Gardiner, S. E. 
Moreton; Missouri, Charles 8S. Keith, E. A. Frost, Judge 
John H. Lucas; Oklahoma, J. E. Crawford, D. V. Dierks; 
Texas, John H. Kirby, T. L. L. Temple. 


OPENING SESSION 


The Southern Pine Association opened its second 
annual meeting in the ball room of the Grunewald 
Hotel at 10:30 Tuesday morning, with Vice President 
Phil S. Gardiner presiding, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Keith, convalescing from his recent illness at Hot 
Springs, Ark., but not yet well enough, in the judg- 
ment of his physician, to make the journey to the New 
Orleans convention. Mr. Keith’s ‘‘presence in the 
spirit’’ was testified, however, by the following tele- 
graphic message to Secretary-Manager Rhodes, read by 
the latter at the beginning of the session: 


Hor Sprines, Ark., Feb. 5.—Greatly regret doctors and 
nurses will not permit my going to annual meeting; feel 
strong enough to be there. Give my regards to all my 
friends. Prospect for 1917 is very encouraging and trust 
all our hopes for the year will materialize. 

Cuas. 8S. KBITH. 

When the applause elicited by the message subsided 
Vice President Gardiner presented his annual address: 


This meeting marks the completion of the second year of 
the Southern Pine Association. You will be glad to hear 
that altho Mr. Keith, our president, is not yet well enough to 
attend to business, he is steadily improving. 

During the first half of 1916 we undertook to do more work 
than our income justified and the first of June found us with 
a deficit of $47,685.22. By suspending some of the associa- 
tion work, largely in the advertising department, we were 
able during the second half of the year to wipe out this debt. 
To guard against the repetition of this condition a budget 
committee was appointed which held a meeting in New Or- 
leans in December and very carefully considered the probable 
expenses for the coming year and allotted to each depart- 
ment a fixed amount of money. It is the idea to have this 
budget committee meet every three months during the year 
and revise these estimates as may be necessary. We believe 
that this system will keep the association in sound financial 
condition. 

An association comprised of men from territory reaching 
from Georgia to Texas must necessarily have questions 
brought before it that differently affect the interests of vari- 
ous members, and in carrying on association work we must 
always bear in mind the fact that we must sometimes be 
willing to subordinate our personal interests for the good 
of the yellow pine industry as a whole. Bearing this fact in 
mind, I wish to call on all the members to look upon the 
questions presented to the association in a broad and open- 
minded manner. 

Speaking for the work of the board of directors for the 
last year, we feel that we have the confidence of the sub- 
scribers and hope you will continue to trust us to try to set- 
tle to the best of our ability the many vexed and knotty ques- 
tions that are continually arising. I wish to ask you all per- 
sonally to help our advertising department, whenever you 
get a chance to do so in its effort to enlighten and convince 
the South of the magnitude of the yellow pine industry. We 
wish to obtain as one of our greatest business assets the 
good will of our neighbors. Much harm has been done to the 
lumber industry by leaving unanswered wrong and mislead- 
ing statements that have from time to time appeared in the 
daily press. Part of the work of our advertising department 
will be to set forth the true facts of the lumber industry and 
thus enable us to have a just and proper standing before the 
bar of public opinion. I believe that printers’ ink is much 
better medicine for most of our ills than attorneys’ fees. We 
have such a good case that all we need is to have it properly 
presented. 

The report of the Forest Service made publie on Jan. 24 
contains much valuable information along these lines and 
altho we can not agree with some of its conclusions, yet the 
report as a whole is the most favorable Government bulletin 
that has ever been published on the lumber industry and I 
recommend that you obtain a copy and read every word of it. 

The investigation of the Federal Trade Commission has 
brought it to quite similar conclusions in regard to our in- 
dustry and the address made by Mr. Hurley before the Com- 
mercial Club in Chicago on Jan. 13 sets forth the commission- 
er’s views quite clearly. The principal point that is stressed 
by Mr. Hurley is that we must have uniform cost accounting 
before the Federal Trade Commission can recommend to 
Congress that we be granted any special privileges. Acting 
upon the advice of the Federal Trade Commission we have 
already started this work and good progress has been made 
in this direction. 

A measure of great importance to the lumber industry 
known as the Webb bill is now before Congress. On Jan. 21 
I was in Washington and had a conference with Mr. Webb 
in regard to the bill. The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives last August, too late to be considered by the 
Senate before adjourning. It is, therefore, now before the 
Senate and the chances for its favorable consideration are 
good. Secretary Redfield and President Wilson are both 
urging the enactment of this bill and it is quite likely that 
it will become a law by March 4. If this is the case and the 
bill is worded as it should be clearly to permit us to organize 
for export trade a great opportunity will be offered for world- 

wide expansion of the yellow pine export business. The 


Southern Pine Association is watching this matter very 
closely and it is almost certain that one or more large organi- 
zations will be formed by the yellow pine trade to engage in 
foreign business just as soon as the Webb bill becomes a law. 
Not much can be done beyond the organization of such com- 
panies until the end of the war on account of the scarcity of 
ships, but undoubtedly these export companies will be or- 
ganized and ready for business as soon as peace is arranged. 


Report of the Secretary 


Seeretary-manager J. E. Rhodes presented a very force- 
ful, comprehensive address giving the activities and ac- 
complishments of the association in the last year and out- 
lining much of the work that should be accomplished dur- 
ing 1917. Of the activities of the association he said: 
‘¢The work now embraces nearly every kind of association 
activity which can well be undertaken within the limits 
of the charter under which the organization, as a corpo- 
ration, is conducted.’’ He said that much of the good 
work accomplished by the association was due to the 
efficient organization of the various committees and sub- 
committees. In speaking of the position and work of the 
Southern Pine Association he said: 

There is a firmer conviction in the minds of the trade of 
the stability of the yellow pine industry because of what the 
Southern Pine Association stands for, and a more general 
realization that those manufacturers of southern yellow pine 
who are identified with the association recognize their obliga- 
tion to the principles for which the association stands—prin- 
ciples involving the very integrity of the industry, including 
the rights of distributers, the justice and good policy of 
square dealing, and all that the latter term comprehends. 

Mr. Rhodes said that with the increased fees the associa- 
tion is once more able to resume the advertising and trade 
extension campaigns that had to be curtailed early in 1916 
due to lack of revenue, and that very satisfactory results 
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should be obtained during the coming months. After 
commenting upon the various committee reports he said 
that during the year forty new subscribers were received, 
representing 825,000,000 feet. On Jan. 1 the total num- 
ber of subscribers was 158, representing 188 mills and two 
wholesalers having a combined output of southern yellow 
pine of approximately 5,500,000,000 feet. The total pro- 
duction of yellow pine in the territory covered by the asso- 
ciation during 1915 was placed at about 10,500,000,000 
feet, so that the association now represents over half of 
the normal production. 

One of the significant developments of the year, Mr. 
Rhodes said, was the interest evinced by retailers in the 
association and the welfare of the lumber manufacturing 
industry. They were taking a larger interest in the meth- 
ods by which lumber is manufactured, the basis upon 
which uniform grades are made, what the association 
specifications for grades really mean, how they may take 
the fullest possible advantage of the advertising literature 
and selling helps issued by this and other associations. He 
also spoke of the significance in the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Government toward the lumber industry and the help 
that may be expected from this source. Among other sub- 
jects he touched upon were the export situation and the 
measures being taken to secure a share of European busi- 
ness for yellow pine manufacturers. ‘‘It is unthink- 
able,’’ he said, ‘‘that the national Congress will now: fail 
to take such measures as will enable American producers 
to protect themselves from foreign competitors and for- 
eign buyers, who will be compelled by their governments 
to act in concerted manner. Competition among our- 
selves in foreign markets is simply playing into the hands 
of foreign competitors. ’’ 

He warned the lumbermen present that prices are not 
wholly affected by demand and that, due to the increasing 
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Grading Rule Changes to Be Made With Retailers’ Co-operation—To Resume Advertising and 


use of materials competitors of wood, the consumption of 
lumber per capita has decreased nearly 100 feet within 
the last seven years. In concluding he said, ‘‘Satisfac- 
tory as the results obtained by the association work have 
been, they represent only a small part of what can be 
done if all of the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber in 
the Gulf States will stand up and be counted with their 
neighbors who are identified with this work, and then, if 
all subscribers will get together thru the association in a 
closer band of mutual respect, honesty of purpose, and 
confidence in one another, we shall reap the rewards from 
the most effective codperation possible.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes announced that the moving pictures of 
the yellow pine industry would be displayed in the con- 
vention hall on Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, in- 
viting the association subscribers and their friends to 
witness them. 

He read a letter from R. A. Long, of Kansas City, 
who regretted his inability to attend the meeting ani 
explained that he was under his physician’s orders to 
take a vacation. Mr. Long complimented the associa 
tion on its service to the industry and its benefit t 
business and urged the continued active support anid 
cooperation of the subscribers. 


Ways and Means 

Mr. Rhodes then reviewed briefly the financial condi 
tion of the association, showing receipts for the year 
1916 of $267,414.52 and disbursements of $265,557.46, 
with a surplus on hand Jan. 1 of $28,233. Expenses 
had exceeded income during the first six months of th 
year, but this had been overcome during the latter half. 
He reviewed the action of the directors increasing serv 
ice charge from 5 to 6 cents a thousand on monthly ship- 
ments and providing automatic increase of 1 cent a 
thousand every six months until a maximum of 10 cents 
was attained. This step, he added, had been submitted 
to subséribers and 9714 percent had ratified it, only six 
subseribers declining. For the first six months of 1917 
the dues under this arrangement will be 7 cents and for 
the last six months 8 cents, yielding a revenue estimated 
at between $300,000 and $350,000 for the year. A budget 
committee had been appointed to meet quarterly and 
allot the funds for the various departmental activities, 
so that the committees in charge thereof could keep 
within their respective allowances and the association 
work would be maintained on a sound financial basis. 


The Country’s Timber and Its Manufacture 


Vice President Gardiner introduced W. B. Greeley, of 
the Forest Service, who read a paper on ‘‘Some General 
Phases of the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Greeley reviewed 
the Service investigation, conducted in ecodperation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, ‘‘to unearth facts 
about timber ownership and the manufacture and dis 
tribution of lumber in the United States.’’ Its purpose 
was ‘‘to give the public a better understanding of the 
conditions in the industry and to show how these con 
ditions may be affecting the nationwide forest inter- 
ests’’ and its hope was at the same time to ‘‘help the 
lumber industry know its problems better and give it 
some constructive aid in working them out.’’ 

The Service study covered timber ownership and lum 
ber manufacture in the southern yellow pine belt and 
the principal forest regions in the West, together with 
the distribution of softwood lumber in eleven mid- 
western States. A rough caleulation shows the ten 
yellow pine States contain 131,500,000 acres of pine 
lands of all sorts, exclusive of cultivated areas and 
areas where other species of timber predominate. About 
39,000,000 acres contain old-growth timber; about 77,- 
000,000 acres are ‘‘culled and ecutover lands’? upon 
which more or less regrowth is taking place; about 
15,500,000 acres are ‘‘cutover, heavily burned for most 
part and not restocking.’’ Standing timber on these 
lands, as of Jan. 1, 1916, is put at 319 billion feet—241 
billion old-growth, 78 billion cutover and regrowth. 
These figures are arrived at by adding to the corpora- 
tion’s bureau estimate of 1910 the estimated annual re- 
growth to date and deducting the timber cut. By the 
latest estimate, standing yellow pine forms about 1114 
percent of the 2,767 billion feet in the United States, 
while 53 percent of the total stand is found in the five 
heavily timbered western States. Present yearly yel- 
low pine cut is figured at 14,300,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 7,450,000,000 feet of fuel, ties ete.—a total of 21,- 
750,000,000 feet, of which about 10 percent is furnished 
by second-growth stands. Yearly regrowth is placed at 
8,525,000,000 feet. At the present rate of growth and 
use the southern yellow pine forests can hold out an- 
other twenty-four years, but the rate of growth can be 
increased from 50 to 100 percent by keeping fires out 
of restocking areas, and may be reduced by bringing 
cutover areas into cultivation. 

Study of stumpage values showed a gradual advance 
up to 1903, a sharp rise 1903 to 1906 or 1907 and a sta- 
tionary period to 1909. Average price, log scale, 190¢- 
1909, apparently was about $3.75 a thousand. Advance 
from 1909 to 1911 brought it to $5. Since 1911 or 1912 
stumpage values have apparently remained stationary, 
while sales during 1914 and 1915 indicate ‘‘some falling 
off in price.’’? Average value (figured by Mr. Smith) 
of stumpage cut by 108 plants during 1914, which repre- 
sented ‘‘going market price,’’ was $4.11 a thousand 
lumber tally, based upon average overrun of 20 percent. 

Sawmill capacity in ten yellow pine States (estimated 
by Smith) was for 1914 slightly upward of 35 billion 
feet board measure, covering 11,928 mills reporting cut 
of 50,000 or upward that year. Actual cut of same 
plants totaled about 17% billion feet, indicating that 
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only 50 percent of potential capacity was used. This 
excess capacity ‘‘unquestionably exerts more or less 
pressure to be put to use.’’ 

A composite study of 108 yellow pine plants represent- 
ing a cut of nearly 4 billion feet and a timber owner- 
ship of 471 billion shows a total investment in plant, 
equipment and working capital of $62,800,000; average 
operating cost in 1914 of $14.54, and an average selling 
price of $13.68. Operating cost covers plant deprecia- 
tion and stumpage value, but no interest. Loss is indi- 
cated of 86 cents a thousand, or 5.8 percent, on plant 
investment and operating capital. Operators who ac- 
quired their timberlands by or before 1905 realized about 
% percent gross, simple interest on their timberland in- 
vestment worked out in 1914. Manufacturing losses were 
offset further by returns from commissaries, rents, by- 
products and other sources, which yielded a net return, 
estimated on basis of data from nineteen operations, of 
about 54 cents a thousand. The showing for 1915 was 
no better. Forest Service data indicate average profits 
of $1.50 to $2 for 1912 and 1913, low profits and some- 
times losses from 1908 to 1911; and profits possibly ex- 
ceeding $3 for 1906-07. 

Returning to the survey for 1914: Total indebtedness 
of 108 plants, including ten free of debt, was equivalent 
to $52,500,000, or $1.11 a thousand on combined timber 
ownership. On this basis the yearly interest bills of the 
yellow pine lumber industry are put at $10,964,000, or 
about 76 cents a thousand, on the 1914 cut. ‘‘The total 
yearly charge for interest, taxes, fire protection and bond 
payments is equivalent to not much less than $2 a thou- 
sand on entire yearly cut of southern pine.’’ <A part 
of this is met by nonoperating companies or timberland 
investors, ‘‘but it pictures in a broad general way the 
financial obligations which the industry as a whole is 
carrying and from which sooner or later it will seek 
relief through manufacture.’’?’ * * * ‘‘Ineluding only 
actual tax charges and 6 percent simple interest, $4 pine 
stumpage in 1914 will become $7 or $8 stumpage by 1926 
or $15 stumpage by 1938.’’ 

From this summary Mr. Greeley presented three 
‘*rather critical problems’’ in the yellow pine situation: 
Its excess mill capacity over present average market de- 
mands, the large aggregate of borrowed funds earried 
by the industry, and the high valuation reached by stump- 
age. Timber values in the South have been influenced 
hitherto in considerable degree by speculative considera- 
tions, but it is axiomatic that in the long run they must 
be fixed by the value of lumber or other manufactured 
products and cost of conversion. ‘*The tendency of 
stumpage values to decline in 1914-15 was undoubtedly 
the result of this economie law.’’ 

After discussing the question whether timberlands 
‘‘have not been overeapitalized to some degree,’’ Mr. 
Greeley recited the history of stumpage values in the 
western States, where the transfer to private hands in a 
few years of 1,200 billion feet of timber to private hands, 
at prices ranging from 3 to 15 cents per acre, produced 
speculation. Lumber manufacture in the West as in the 
South has been ‘‘mixed too largely,’’ he thought, ‘‘ with 
timber speculation,’’ which forced cutting frequently 
‘‘not because there was a demand to be met but because 
inanufaecture afforded the only means of cashing in on 
some speculative venture. * * * The most unfortu- 
nate thing about the lumber business is that its construe- 
tive branches, in which there are large opportunities for 

progress, its manufacturing and merchandising, must 
labor under his handicap of a load of standing timber 
which makes itself felt in every part of the business.’’ 

Turning to lumber marketing, Mr. Greeley said that 
the Service studies revealed periodic swings from over- 
production to eurtailment and back again. Overloaded 
markets foreed low prices and curtailment, which was 
replaced by overproduction again as demand and prices 
rose. ‘*Good times,’’? he suggested, ‘‘seem to have 
heen the Nemesis of the lumber industry. 


‘*The Service survey makes it clear,’’ he added, ‘‘ that 
with local exceptions of no general effect the manufac- 
ture of lumber is competitive, often destructively so.’’ 

Figures were cited to show the changes in distribution 
of softwoods among consuming States, forced 


by the competitive pressure for the larger central and east- 
ern markets. The replacement of limber by substitutes is 
revealed by decline in the per capita consumption of lumber 
Since 1906, when it reached its peak at 516 feet. If the 
American people had used lumber in 1915 at the per capita 
rate disclosed for 1906 the total consumption, according to 
the Service estimates, would have been 14 billion feet more 
than was actually consumed. At least 8 billion feet was re- 
placed by structural steel, cement and other substitute ma- 
terials, due in part to aggressive exploitation and merchan- 
dising of the substitutes and in part to new forms of archi- 
tecture and engineering, city building code changes, new in- 
ventions and the “safety first” agitation. Transportation 
was also a factor. Of the average price paid for softwood 
lumber at country yards in eleven midwestern States, which 
is estimated at $30.75 a thousand for 1914-15, the manufac- 
turer got $15.94, the wholesaler $1.06, the retailer $7.15 and 
the railroad $6.60. Growing shortage of timber in the older 
manufacturing regions has increased the length of the haul 
and the transportation charge, and this process, occurring 
simultaneously with the perfecting of cement manufacture 
and reductions in its cost, had played no small part in the 
substitution for wood. 


_ Proceeding to the suggestion of some means that prom- 
ise to aid in the working out of the industry’s problems, 
Mr. Greeley suggested the stabilization of forest owner- 
ship, ‘‘to free lumber manufacture from the pressure 
of a more or less speculative kind of timber ownership 
and to carry the surplus stocks of timber as long-term 
investments at low interest rates and without pressure 
for immediate realization.’? He favored the extension 
of public forest ownership; while admitting the impracti- 


TION’S INDISPENSABILITY TO THE INDUSTRY 


Trade Extension — Magnitude of After-War Markets Emphasized —Branding Plans Postponed 


cability of wholesale acquisitions of timberland by the 
public, he hoped to see 

State and Federal policies initiated whereby at least the 
less accessible timberlands can be recovered and devoted 
to conservative forest management under public control. 
The same thing applies to cutover lands; any large plan of 
forest economics must provide for the renewal of timber 
growth on lands best adapted to that purpose. From the 
public standpoint, the reforestation of logged-off lands which 
are adapted primarily to the growth of timber is one of the 
most important phases of the whole problem. 


Second in order he rated industrial codperation as 
unquestionably the key to many forms of progress in the 
lumber indusiry. The problems of manufacture and distri- 
bution must be worked out largely by the industry itself. 
The starting point is to give the public a better conception 
of conditions in the lumber business and so remove the sus- 
picions bred of ignorance. The average efficiency of the 
individual manufacturer should be raised, with less réliance 
upon tariff, trust-law amendments and the like. Flexible 
tariffs, better legislation might have their uses, but will not 
as industrial remedies “get to the meat of the problem.” 


The old ideas of business codperation centered too 
largely around the one idea of price. The future must 
bring greater emphasis upon reductions of cost, econo- 
mies and improvements in the quality of product and 
merchandising service. The Forest Service finds there 
is a very large and legitimate place for the trade asso- 
ciation. Among the fields considered essential, aside 
from the obvious activities like handling of traffic 
matters, trade statistics and fire insurance, the first is 
to bring about the general use of exact accounting 
methods. The second is to maintain standard grades 
and specifications and to ‘‘ progressively adapt these to 
the needs of consumers. Progress in this di- 
rection can well center upon the principle of ‘guaran- 
teed goods’—the maintenance of effective trade guaran- 
tees behind standard specifications.’’ The Southern 
Pine Association’s work in this field, notably the den- 
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sity rule for,structural timbers was heartily commended 
as an example of a sort of trade codperation that the 
entire industry needs. The third is to study the whole 
range of wood uses, get behind the markets in which 
wood has the greatest advantage with codperative ad- 
vertising, research and trade development. Attention 
was called to a volume of ‘‘Substitution of Other Mate- 
rials for Wood,’’ published by the Forest Service this 
winter. 

The progress of the substitutes was briefly reviewed. 
In general building and construction, which still con- 
sume about 27 billion feet of lumber annually, the sub- 
stitutes have replaced lumber to the extent of about 
4,050,000,000 feet a year. In roofing the substitutes 
supply half the current consumption, the replacement 
of wooden shingles alone amounting to nearly a billion 
and a half board feet a year. In the packing industries 
fiber and veneer containers have replaced another 
billion and a half board feet, tho the substitute pack- 
ages are largely made of wood in other forms. In- 
creasing consumption of boxes affords a promising fu- 
ture market for low grade lumber and the waste used 
in the fiber industry. About half the silos now con- 
structed are of tile, concrete and brick. But in several 
industries—notably in paving—the use of wood is in- 
creasing, and the same is true of industries manufac- 
turing wood in other forms, the wood distillates, pro- 
duction of chemical and mechanical wood pulp and the 
fiber industries. 

The fourth opportunity lies in codperative research 
on the commercial properties of wood, the technique of 
manufacture and the development of by-products. The 
annual loss in seasoning lumber is roughly estimated at 





European lumbermen have said that following 
the war there will be a demand for American pitch 
pine greater than the capacity of the mills for 
three years.—J. E. Rhodes, secretary Southern 
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6 percent for softwoods and 9 percent for hardwoods, of 
which a considerable part can be eliminated by scientific 
study and application of the principles of seasoning 
lumber. About 61,600,000 cords of waste material is 
lost in the woods and at the mills and there is in addi- 
tion the 30 percent or more of low grade stuff whose 
selling price is seldom far above the cost line. The 
future of the forest industries depends in no small 
measure upon the energy devoted to these technical 
problems. 

Finally and perhaps the most important function of 
the manufacturers’ associations is to give each oper- 
ator the facts that he needs to conduct his business 
with maximum intelligence. These include current 
volume of orders, shipments and stocks on hand, prices 
paid for various grades, special demands for particular 
grades or products, price and supply of competing ma- 
terials etc. ‘‘The Forest Service draws the line upon 
developments which would in fact restrain freedom of 
trade among individual operators, but,’? said Mr. 
Greeley, 
with such safeguards as I have outlined we see no objection 
to any activities which will educate the individual lumber- 
man and make him a more efficient manufacturer or mer- 
chant. The Service also believes the selling agency has a 
valid place in the lumber business, tho we would safeguard 
its activities from the standpoint of the public by publicity 
and the supervision of a body like the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. We look upon the selling agency as a means for 
making a group of mills as effective a competing unit in the 
markets of the world as possible. It may introduce new 
competing factors into old markets to the benefit of con- 
sumers. Reasonably applied and safeguarded, it should aid 
efficiency in merchandising without impairing the competi- 
tive character of the business. 

It seems apparent that the solution of the lumber indus- 
try’s problems is going to come slowly and as a result of 
much thought, discussion and weighing of ideas. It is im- 
portant to give the industry something of the standpoint 
of.the public in its consideration of these problems, and at 
the same time to give the public in an entirely_open, authori- 
tative way the standpoint of the industry. It would seem 
desirable that the industry had some ready means of can- 
vassing its ideas and expressing them in an authoritative 
way in the councils of the public officers who are charged 
with various administrative and investigative functions in 
this field. I hope that it may be possible to work out 
some means for continuous consultation between public 
agencies and representatives of the industry who are author- 
ized to speak for it. Solely as a means of securing a prompt 
expression of judgment from all interests concerned on 
phases of coéperation or new developments in forest mat- 
ters, and for rounding up and presenting all sides of pro- 
posals, I believe that some standing arrangement of this 
character would be of material help. 


Recess for luncheon followed. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session convened at 2:30 o’clock wit 
Second Vice President John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
in the chair. He announced that committee reports 
scheduled for that session would be dispensed with 
and the reports printed in the record and introducec| 
as the first speaker W. Parker, specialist in commerce 
and finance of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., whose subject was ‘‘Teamwork in the Expori 
Trade.’’ Mr.‘Parker’s address was based on a study 
of conditions in the export trade that had been mad 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, o!' 
which Dr. E. E. Pratt is in charge. He prefaced his 
talk with an expression of regret that because of pre: 
vious engagements that could not be broken Dr. Pratt: 
could not be present in person. He said that their in- 
vestigations had convinced members of the bureau thai: 
there is a greater need of Government codperation with 
business than ever before. He discussed conditions 
present an@ prospective in the export trade, referring 
especially to plans that have been made in foreign 
countries for handling this trade, thru codperative pur- 
chasing agencies for imports and codperative selling 
agencies for export material. In Germany, especially, 
manufacturers in all lines have been organized not only 
with the consent of the Government but at its direction. 
Mr. Parker described export combines in Europe anél 
told how in Germany banking and transportation, on 
both land and on sea, are all under one management, 
this concentration making it possible both to buy anc 
sell at an advantage, while in the United States trad. 
ing has always been at a disadvantage because tradu 
in every line has to pass through several hands. He 
dwelt upon the great need of ships in which to transport; 
American commerce. 

Speaking specifically of the lumber business, Mr 
Parker told of the. delays in transportation to which 
that traffic is subjected and also the difficulty of stand 
ardizing production so as to meet the needs of the for 
eign trade. He urged the need of better marketing 
methods, including better methods of financing, under: 
the present system the local banker being only able or 
willing to advance cash against documents on each 
separate shipment. The bureau, he said, is intereste< 
in the establishment of American banks in foreign 
countries in order to expedite the handling of export 
trade. In this connectior he took occasion to refer to 
the establishment of the Farm Loan Banks, which he 
said would directly affect the 64,000,000 acres of cut 
over timber lands in the development and marketing of 
which the lumbermen are so vitally interested. 

Mr. Parker said that the increase in the use of sub- 
stitutes had reduced the per capita consumption of 
lumber in the domestic trade and that the development 
of the export trade was thus made more imperative. 
He spoke of the revival of American shipbuilding as a 
most hopeful indication of the future of the export 
trade and referred to the necessity of the passage of 
the Webb Bill in order that codperative selling agencies 
for the export trade might be legalized and lumber 
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manufacturers be permitted to form groups for de- 
veloping and handling the tremendous export lumber 
trade that is possible. He tho¥ght manufacturers ought 
to take the export businesSs more seriously and that 
plans ought to be developed whereby sales to actual 
consumers in the European markets could be made and 
manufacturers cease to sell simply against documents 
without thought or knowledge of the ultimate destina- 
tion or use of the material. He thought the foreign 
markets should be studied and lumber be manufactured 
in odd lengths, or in metric dimensions, or in the way 
best suited to the trade for which it is intended. 

Accurate manufacture and care in drying Mr. Parker 
thought essential. Then the organization of selling 
companies for the export trade and if necessary the 
supplying by the manufacturers themselves of transpor- 
tation facilities should be brought about and a deter- 
mined, organized effort made to secure and hold a great 
export business in lumber. He referred to the effort of 
the Government, thru the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, to aid the lumbermen in developing 
foreign trade and expressed the hope that the lumber 
manufacturers would codperate in putting thru the plan 
to send a corps of expert trade investigators to Europe and 
other countries to study their needs and the best method 
for supplying them in forest products. He said the 
Government already had spent $20,000 in this work and 
had available $12,000 more for the purpose if the lum- 
bermen would cooperate. 

Frank G. Wisner got the floor to submit the follow- 
ing telegraphic greeting to President Keith, which was 
endorsed unanimously and enthusiastically: 

NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 6.—Mr. Charles 8S. Keith, Hot Springs, 
Ark.: The members of the Southern Pine Association, as- 
sembled in second annual meeting here today, expressed by ¢ 
rising vote of thanks their appreciation of your tireless and 
efficient efforts in behalf of the association and your un- 
selfish labors for the entire industry. 

While deeply regretting your illness and consequent in- 
ability to be present here today, our subscribers tender heart- 
felt congratulations upon your recovery and upon the suc- 
cess of the association which your work.has done so much to 
perfect. SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 

Guardians of Legislation and Codperation 


Vice President Kirby then introduced President R. H. 
Downman, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as one of the two lumbermen who labored 
hard and successfully at Washington last summer to 
protect lumbermen against legislation that would have 
fixed their income tax return upon a basis unfair and 
verging upon confiscation. 

Mr. Downman reviewed the legislative incident brief- 
ly by way of preface, having discovered that many lum- 
bermen did not realize the import of the legislation pro- 
posed. It would have required lumbermen to make their 
income returns on the basis of what their timber actu- 
ally cost, no matter when purchased, permitting no 
other deduction than its actual cost. When the meas- 
ure’s import was discovered, last July, Frank G. Wisner 
accompanied him to Washington to enlist for the entire 
campaign. Other lumbernien visited the capital to aid— 
among them Messrs. W. P. Cooke, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Oldenberg, of Cloquet, Clapp, of St. Paul 
and F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh. All rendered good 
service, but Mr. Downman named Mr. Wisner as the 
leading factor. ‘‘He worked early and late,’’ the 
speaker explained, ‘‘and did most of the talking, while 
I backed him up with my 270 pounds.’’ The fight was 
eventually won by adoption of an amendment fixing the 
return of timber valuation at $5 a thousand, the basis 
originally adopted in 1913. The present revenue bill, 
now pending before Congress, levies a tax on excess 
profits and contains some very sharp teeth. ‘‘They are 
trying to put over what they attempted last summer,’’ 
but assurances had been given that the amendment 
won last summer will be incorporated before the bill is 
passed. 

Referring to the Webb bill, Mr. Downman recalled 
that representatives of the lumber industry, in confer- 
ence last August at Chicago, had agreed to finance a 
project to send competent Government commissioners to 
Europe to study lumber market conditions there during 
a period of two years. <A list of 876 lumbermen directly 
interested in export trade had been compiled, to whom 
he wrote personal letters asking them to contribute to 
the fund promised for that purpose. Only 160 replied, 
and of these only 40 came across with the $200 contri- 
butions suggested. Only $4,050 had been collected thus 
far. About twenty yellow piners had contributed. The 
west Coast people had contributed $1,350 up to a fort- 
night ago, but a telegram recently received from Presi- 
dent W. H. Talbot, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., announced a subscription of $10,000. It 
had been decided to put the matter up to the associa- 
tion and Mr. Downman hoped they would take action. 
It would be too bad to say to the Government: ‘‘We 
don’t want to codperate with you if you want us to pay 
something for it.’? Other interests codperating with 
Government agencies in similar fashion are carrying 
their share of the financial load. 


Disappointment Expressed with Small Contribution 


[Simultaneously with receipt of this report came to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from its correspondent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the following telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—Officials of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are daily expecting 
an announcement that the Southern Pine Association 
has contributed $15,000 to the fund for investigating 
lumber markets in Europe. While greatly appreciating 
their contribution and the $10,000 given by the Douglas 
fir interests of the Pacifie coast, officials here realize 
that these are the largest two organizations, and it is 
betraying no confidence to say that officials of the Gov- 
ernment and of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association are disappointed that both organizations did 
not do better. The smaller organizations can hardly be 
expected to bring the total up to the expected $60,000 
or more. Any funds contributed will be made to go as 
far as possible——Ep1rTor. ] 





Referring to the recent conventions of the Foreign 
Trade Council and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Downman reported that the keynote of all 
the addresses and discussions was ‘‘codperation’’— 
something always lacking in the lumber business. He 
told of the journey of the ‘‘lumber Billy Sundays’’ to 
the west Coast to promote codperation, and suggested 
that the yellow piners could codperate with their chief 
competitors in ways that would help both out of some 
of their present difficulties. 

Taking up the work of the National association, Mr. 
Downman declared that it had unquestionable value 
as a forum where all lumbermen can meet. It should 
handle such matters as reclassification and other ques- 
tions of national importance in which all branches of 
the lumber industry. had a common interest. It had been 
handicapped by lack of adequate revenues. The project 
to put it on a sound financial basis by contributions of 
114 cents a thousand feet from all the affiliated associa- 
tions had been endorsed by many of the associations, 
conditionally at least. If it be carried, the National 
can ‘‘do something.’’ It is rickety and creaks some- 
times because it hasn’t got any oil, and every lumber- 
man knows that he can’t run a sawmill without oil. Its 
possibilities of usefulness are growing steadily, and all 
it needs is a little oil. 


Work of the National Association 


Secretary R.’S. Kellogg of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was summoned to speak 
on its work and possibilities. Mr. Kellogg distributed 
blueprints diagramming its activities and based his 
remarks on the blueprint. Of the three established de- 
partments—trade extension, credit corporation and in- 
terinsurance—he ranked trade extension first. That 
department was organized two years ago and was 
financed by publie-spirited individual lumbermen who 
pledged $1,000 annually to its support for a 5-year 
period. They did it to get the work started, but it 
hasn’t been a fair basis. The proposed assessment of 
1% cents a thousand a vear from all affiliated associa- 
tions would distribute the burden of support equitably 
according to production, enable it to adopt a one-budget 
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system and to function efficiently for the benefit of the 
lumber industry in general. 

Mr. Kellogg then reviewed its work during the year, 
including the exhibits at fairs, discovery of new fields, 
survey of the activities of the promoters of substitutes, 
study of the retail field to promote codperation between 
retailers and manufacturers in trade extension work. 
The association’s field agents found retailers and con- 
sumers alike interested in the work and reported a 
growing demand for information regarding the ‘uses 
and adaptabilities of the various woods, for booklets, 
plans and the like. The cement folk and other substi- 
tute people were carrying on a much more extensive 
sampaign, amply financed, while the lumberman’s na- 
tional association was cramped for lack of adequate 
backing. He paid a high compliment to the statistical 
and other work of the Southern Pine Association, de- 
scribed the work in that line just undertaken by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, and closed with the reading of an extract from 
the Federal Trade Commission’s report discussing 
cooperation in export trade. 


Legal Status of Association 


Vice President Kirby prefaced his introduction of 
the next speaker, Judge Lueas of Kansas City, with 
assurances that the association directors had been 
careful to avoid even so much as the appearance of 
a technical infringement of the law, proceeding always 
under the advice and direction of counsel. He ad- 
mitted laughingly that it was difficult to get at the law 
nowadays, since even the lawyers couldn’t be sure what 
it was. But the best that business men can do, in ease 
of doubt or perplexity, is to ‘‘get a good lawyer to do 
our guessing for us.’’ He introduced Judge Lueas, 
general counsel of the association, as the ‘‘Sitting 
Bull of the Missouri bar.’’ 





The Southern Pine Association is clean and 
white in the non-violation of any statute, State or 
Federal, in the nation—Judge John H. Lucas, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Judge Lucas addressed his subject, ‘‘The Legality of 
the Association’s Activities,’’ by going back beyond its 
origin to the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and its difficulties with the Missouri law. Of the 
honored members of that association, whose records 
as business men, character and high standing in their 
communities were of themselves defenses against any 
charge of wrongdoing, he recalled that one—J. B. 
White—had been honored with appointment to the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board; another, Charles S. Keith, had 
been chosen president of Kansas City’s commerce 
board by the business men of his home city; while a 
third, R. A. Long, had been asked by Missouri’s gov- 
ernor to serve as police commissioner of Kansas City, 
but had declined because his manifold business activi 
ties prevented acceptance of the post. 

Coming down to the organization of the present as- 
sociation, Judge Lueas said the plan of organization 
had been submitted to eminent lawyers in other States 
and pronounced legal. Its charter had been filed in 
Missouri and other States and approved by the 
State authorities. A copy had even been filed with 
the Missouri supreme court. All this had been done 
in order to court the fullest scrutiny and criticism, so 
that any flaw might be pointed out in advance by the 
legal authorities. It had gone unchallenged. ‘‘ After 
two years’ experience under your able officers and 
directors,’’ he continued, ‘‘‘I am standing here to 
say that the Southern Pine Association is clean and 
white, innocent of any violation of any statute of the 
several States or of the United States. It shall be 
your pleasure to keep it so. It will be so.’? The Webb 
bill he pronounced a wise measure, advisable because 
it commits the Government to a settled policy. ‘‘But 
the Southern Pine Association, with or without the 
Webb bill, may engage in export trade without vio- 
lation. Within the direction of law every one of you 
is perfectly safe.’’ 


Disposing of Work of the Directorate 


The presiding officer here announced that a place had 
been reached on the program where the subscribers would 
have an opportunity to join in a general discussion and 
give expression to their views on a number of subjects. 
These objects and the action of the board of directors 
on them were as follows: 

‘*Shall the Weekly Trade Barometer Be Sent to Others 
Than Subscribers?’’—The action of the directors on Dee. 
14, 1916, in deciding that the distribution of the weekly 
trade barometer should be confined to subscribers only 
was reconsidered at the meeting on Feb. 5, and because 
subscribers are divided in their opinions as to the best 
policy to be pursued relative to the circulation of this 
barometer resolved that the question be submitted to sub- 
seribers in annual meeting assembled for discussion and 
decision. 

‘¢ Will Subscribers Brand Their Timber?’? ‘* Will Sub- 
scribers Adopt Uniform Trade Mark?’’—At its meeting 
the board of directors, after receiving the report of the 
subeommittee on branding of the grading committee rela- 
tive to negotiating for the right to use the patents of the 
MeDonough branding machine for the exclusive privilege 
of subscribers, adopted a resolution that the question be 
referred to the subscribers in the annual meeting in order 
that they might have opportunity to express their views 
as to the necessity for and advantage of branding lumber 
and the extent to which they would be willing to under- 
take to brand their lumber if arrangements can be made 
by the association for the use of a practical branding 
machine. 

Other subjects for discussion were: ‘‘ Will subseribers 
adopt uniform terms of sale?’’ ‘Will the Southern Pine 
Association approve of the plan for enlarging the work 
of the Natioual Lumber Manufacturers’ Association???’ 
‘*Will subscribers send their traveling salesmen to the 
School of Salesmanship?’’? ‘‘ Will subscribers coéperate 
in making the cut-over land conference a suecess?’’ 
‘*Will subscribers furnish timbers on the select structural 
specifications?’ 

The first subject announced for discussion was that of 
making sales reports and the chairman invited W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., to open this discussion, based 
on the action of the directors in passing a resolution that 
the work of compiling a record of prices at which actual 
sales of lumber have been made by subscribers be under- 
taken subject to the approval of the chief counsel and 
worked out in a manner that will give to the subseribers 
an authentic and true record of sales that have been made 
of yellow pine lumber. The tentative plan outlined for 
doing this work was thru the appointment of a committee 
of sales to be comprised of twenty-five members, all to 
be owners or officers of manufacturing plants represented 
by them, that the committee employ a permanent secre- 
tary and meet once a month, or oftener if necessary, and 
that members pledge themselves to mail daily abstracts 
of the quantity of sales, delivered prices and rates of 
freight; in other words, this report to be made up of ac- 
tual sales at actual prices. 

Mr. Sullivan thought that a new era was really dawning 
for the yellow pine business and that the point had been 
reached where manufacturers can begin to realize a profit 
on their timber investments, due to the splendid work of 
the Southern Pine Association. He was enthusiastic and 
optimistic and saw no reason why manufacturers should 
not get a price that would yield them a fair profit in the 
future. He expressed himself as heartily in favor of the 
proposed plan for securing and disseminating information 
of sales that had been made, and then requested that Ed- 
ward Hines, of Chicago, be asked to tell the meeting some 
thing of how associations in the North were successfully 
following this plan. 

Mr. Hines dwelt at some length on the troubles and trials 
of the lumber trade and the necessity of educational work 
among the lumbermen that would enable them to over- 
come some of the troubles of the industry that were due 
to ignorance of true conditions. He described in detail 
the plans of northern manufacturers that have been suc- 
cessful in disseminating helpful information about market 
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conditions that have brought about more stable prices and 
better conditions generally in the trade. He urged the 
Southern Pine Association to take similar action. 

Judge Lucas, of Kansas City, then made a suggestion 
that the secretary be authorized to furnish to members 
desiring it information about actual prices that have been 
reported to him. 

A motion by C. E. Walden, of Beaumont, Tex., pre- 
vailed that the secretary confer with counsel and at the 
morning session on Wednesday present a motion cover- 
ing the subject that the association can properly consider. 

Because of the lateness of the hour it was decided 
to postpone the discussion of the other subjects on the 
program until the morning session and on motion of 
', H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, Ala., the convention 
adjourned until Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 8.—The first proceeding of 
the morning was a general discussion upon ‘‘Shall the 
Weekly Trade Bulletin be Sent to Others Than Sub- 
seribers?’’? The discussion revealed a decided divi- 
sion of opinion, several speakers contending that the 
wider circulation of the Bulletin would be a standing 
and healthful publicity to the yellow pine industry. 
However, the majority favored the restriction of the 
service to subscribers and the motion to approve the 
directors’ orders so to restrict this service was car- 
ried. 

In the general discussion that followed the report 
of the branding committee W. J. Haynen told of seeing 
the machine in operation at Laurel, where its work was 
fairly satisfactory. He said there seemed to be some 
difference of opinion among the members regarding 
the association brand. At present many mills use 
their own marks and some buyers send stamps to the 
mills so that the buyers’ brands may be placed on the 
stock. Mr. Haynen then discussed the cost and possi- 
bility of installing the electrical branding device. 
Phil S. Gardiner then explained that branding has 
long been practiced by the north Europe mills, which 
ship lumber rough and it is dressed at the destination. 
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lle said that the branded stock looks very pretty in 
uropean yards, but that yellow pine conditions are 
different because much of the lumber is shipped 
dressed. He then asked how much lumber would come 
thru the planer branded. In reply Chairman Green of 
the branding committee said that he estimated 90 per- 
cent would reach the ears with one or both ends 
lyranded if the machine at the trimmer would brand 
hoth ends. Mr. Stevens asked if the device could be 
used by mills that do not use automatic trimmers. The 
export mills do not trim unless it is necessary and, 
in fact, some have entirely discarded trimmers. Mr. 
Green replied that he thought the inventor could sur- 
mount this difficulty. Mr. Haynen remarked that a 
number of European buyers now demand their own 
marks on lumber as a shipping identification and that 
export manufacturers should understand that brand- 
ing machines would not help them in this manner. 
M. H. Sullivan said that he opposed committing the 
association to the purchase of branding and other 
machinery on the royalty basis proposed. J. E. Craw- 
ford moved that an informal vote be taken to deter- 
mine how many members were interested and would 
cooperate if branding proved practicable, the expres- 
sion to have no binding effect. This was taken and 
resulted in 20 yeas and 11 nays. The chairman then 
commented on the showing that of 158 subscribers 
only twenty seemed interested. However, Mr. David- 
son suggested that this attitude was largely due to 
the royalty proposal and he thought that everybody 
was interested in branding. ‘‘I oppose the royalty 
hbasis,’’ he said, ‘‘I think the machines should be ac- 
quired outright. I am much interested in branding.’’ 
After further discussion Mr. Sullivan moved to refer 
the whole matter back to the committee for further 
investigation and report at the next annual meeting. 
The motion was carried. Charles Green asked, if brand- 
ing was favored, whether the machines could be pur- 
chased outright, and submitted the following test 
resolution, which was carried: 


Resolved, That the association subscribers favor branding 
lumber provided satisfactory arrangements are made with the 
inventor for the purchase and use of the machine. 











Owners of yellow pine stumpage are just now 
approaching the point where they can realize on 
their investments, and I believe the day of $20 
lumber is in sight.—W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La. 








Grading 


The report of the grading committee, presetited by 
Chairman Haynen, reviewed the year’s activities. It 
emphasized the usefulness of the inspection service, 
which was said to be well worth the cost of the asso- 
ciation service in itself. Mr. Haynen urged the mills 
to send their graders to district meetings with inspec- 
tors, as efficient graders save money for employers. 
The report also advocated uniform grade marks, which 
the committee is now studying. The diligence of the 
subcommittees was especially commended. The con- 
ferences on grades with retail association representa- 
tives was discussed and the fine spirit displayed and 
the good results obtained from this codperation were 
commented upon. The resolution of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers praising this feature 
of the Southern Pine Association work and pledging 
codperation was read. A resolution was adopted in- 
dorsing the grade committee’s conferences with re- 
tailers and instructing it to continue them and to 
make no radical changes of grades without such con- 
ference with retailers. 

Frank G. Wisner moved that greetings and good 
wishes be telegraphed the several retail associations 
in convention and the movement was carried and the 
telegrams were dispatched. 


Advertising and Research 


Advertising Manager Putman of the association de- 
livered a very snappy talk during which he urged 
yellow piners to 
think more of your own stuff. When you go home go out 
in the yard and admire it—the prettiest, best and most 
dignified wood in the world. Watch a crew load a car and 
say to yourselves, “That’s the best bunch we ever shipped, 
We're letting it go too cheap.” Couple up with retailers. 
They market from 60 to 80 percent of your output. Go 
after business right about you. Push cut-over land develop- 
ment. Every time you sell a cut-over farm you’ve sold a 
carload of lumber for improvement. Watch opportunities. 
Automobile people say they will sell two million machines 
this year. Somebody is going to sell some garages. Get 
into the game, and while you’re about it give us what money 
you can spare for advertising; we'll do our best to get 
results, 

Dr. Herman von Schrenk in a strong talk urged the 
support of research work. ‘‘This is the age of de- 
sign,’’ he said, ‘‘and the trade demands knowledge 
of the specific uses and adaptabilities of wood. The 
day has passed when you can pass off ‘anything’ for 
‘any purpose.’ ’’ He told of a trip to Massachusetts 
where, he says, lumber has been so sold for certain 
uses to which it was ill-adapted as to constitute an 
‘feeonomic crime.’’? The association research work 
is being watched and welcomed by engineers and archi- 
tects, who argue for its continuance. Alluding to the 
fire prevention and fire protection campaign, he urged 
subseribers to keep headquarters posted on all legis- 
lation or agitation aimed against the use of lumber. 
The situation, he said, is improving but still needs the 
closest watching. He hopes.to announce soon and defi- 
nitely the manufacture of a fire-resistant paint for 
shingles that is already being prepared for the mar- 
ket. The Iumbermen are making progress in this 
and other constructive lines but must keep up the 
work. 

The Chair then recognized R. H. Downman, who sug- 
gested the advisability, in the current national crisis, 
of resolutions expressing sympathy for the President, 
willingness to aid in the mobilization of industries and 
readiness to back him in any eventuality. A committee 
was named to draft this resolution. 

Following this, the Chair announced a recess for 
caucus by States for nominating directors, the result 
of which was given in the beginning of this article. 

W. H. Sullivan presented a resolution to the effect 
that the entire membership recommend the reélection 
of President Keith. The resolution was unanimously 
carried and Secretary Rhodes was instructed to wire 
President Keith of the action. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of, the afternoon session Secretary 
Rhodes announced the registered attendance of 300, 
or fifty more than at the first annual meeting. 

He then read Chairman Bonner’s report on terms 
of sale, prepared by the committee, recommending the 
following terms: 2 percent on estimated net amount 
10 days after receipt of invoice; 60 days net, or 90 
days net if closed by trade acceptance; 6 percent in- 
terest after 60 days. The report condemned the prac- 
tice of allowing a cash discount five to ten days after 
arrival of car, citing examples showing its evils. It 
was suggested that open accounts under no circum- 
stanees should run longer than sixty days, and the 
report declared that time was opportune for the adop- 
tion of a trade acceptance system and presented force- 
ful arguments for trade acceptances. 

Mr. Sullivan moved that the trade acceptance ques- 
tion be submitted to subscribers for further action, if 
90 percent favor it. : 

I. H. Fetty suggested that the matter be given care- 
ful consideration from all sides. Mr. Eddy inquired as 
to the legality of this adoption. Upon the expression 





I believe that the future of the lumber business 
will depend entirely on codperation.—R. H. Down- 
man, president National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 








of the Chair that it would be legal, Mr. Sullivan’s 
motion was carried. 


Utilizing Cut-over Lands 


Chairman Thompson of the new cut-over lands com- 
mittee said that he accepted the chairmanship in an 
unguarded moment, but was deeply impressed with 
the idea that ownership of cut-over lands involves a 
responsibility not to be shirked. Lands should not be 
left idle when stripped of natural resources and the 
development of them is a patriotic duty. This de- 
velopment would also promote the welfare of the em- 
ployees of the lumber industry when the timber was 
gone. 


Following a report of the committee, the secretary 
explained that the association has given $500 toward 
the organization of a cut-over land conference in New 
Orleans next month, when it is hoped a permanent or- 
ganization of pine cut-over land owners may be formed 
to plan and prosecute an aggressive development policy. 
‘‘Something has been accomplished by individual effort, 
but codperation would get by far the best results.’? The 
movement is in the interest of the entire South. 

Clement S. Ucker, vice president of the Southern Set- 
tlement & Development Organization, related the history 
of the organization, which was chartered in 1912 for 
southern development work and to be operated without 
profit. To facilitate its operation the country was 
divided into three divisions; namely; the South Moun- 
tain, Piedmont and Coastal Plain districts, the last con- 
taining Gulf State areas. The South contains the 
greatest idle and unused acreage of any section, a large 
part of which could be used for special crops such as 
citrus fruits, truck garden products ete., but the line of 
safety lies in general staple, diversified agriculture. Ade- 
quate development requires more people. Immigration 
will be cut down by the new immigration law and 
Mr. Ucker said that he thought the war would also 
reduce it remarkably since foreign governments would 
need all the survivors. The most promising source of 
securing settlers is the surplus population of the mid- 
west farm States, which have between two and three 
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million renters and very high priced farm land. Among 
the great national problems is the larger production of 
food and raw material. In 1900 the country had 3.7 
acres per capita under cultivation; in 1910, only 3.4 
acres. In 1880, 807 sheep and 792 cattle per thousand 
population; in 1910, 697 sheep and 643 cattle, and in 
1915, 367 sheep and 583 cattle. Production is not keep- 
ing pace with population. We need for domestic con- 
sumption 600,000,000 pounds of wool; we raise 288,000,- 
000 and buy the rest outside. The textile industries have 
launched a movement to place sheep on every farm. 
The settlement of cut-over lands will undoubtedly help 
solve the nation’s production problem. Colonization ex- 
periments have been tried, with some success and failures 
recorded. Undoubtedly, publicity will attract settlers, 
but land and conditions of living should be made ready 
in advance. Mr. Ucker then described the development 
movement in Florida, where an association of land owners, 
subscribing 1 cent per acre and supported by the rail- 
roads, is pushing tick eradication and arranging for ex- 
periment and demonstration farms in codperation with 
the State college and Federal agricultural department. 
Marked progress was made in the work during the last 
year and there is some movement in view in Georgia. 
The coming New Orleans conference should consider plans 
for the development of the central Gulf States. ‘‘ You 
are all invited to attend that conference, where we will 
try to prove to you there is beneficial use for these 
lands,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘If we prove that, it’s up 
to you to take the necessary steps to put them to use.’’ 


W. H. Sullivan offered a resolution approving the steps 
of the association to promote a conference, and endorsing 
the movement for the development of cut-over lands by 
an association of land owners to do the work the Southern 
Pine Association can not do. The motion was carried. 

Harry T. Kendall delivered a brief talk on salesman- 
ship, urging a large attendance of territorial organiza- 
tion meetings to keep salesmen interested_and active in 
this branch of the association work. 


Report of Committee on Paving Blocks 


Following Mr. Kendall, the report of the committee 
on paving blocks was forcefully presented to the meet- 
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ing. In this report the committee emphasized the 
need of constantly pushing the use of wood blocks 
and of unceasing activity by representatives of the 
association in the field. It was also stated that this 
work should be confined to those towns and cities where 
the prospects are best for securing the largest yardage 
for wood blocks, because of the impossibility of cover- 
ing the entire country. In 1916 the amount of wood 
block paving laid was considerably greater than in 1915, 
the approximate amount being 2,500,000 yards laid on 
streets and bridges, while another 1,500,000 square yards 
were laid for factory warehouse floors and other interior 
uses; combined this represents over 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The committee’s report especially recom- 
mends increased activity in advocating wood blocks as 
flooring for factories and warehouses. A feature to be 
regretted, according to the committee’s report, is the 
lack of codperation obtained from the creosoters during 
the year, and the hope was expressed that closer relations 
may be established during 1917. 

In October the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements adopted specifications for preservatives and 
methods of laying wood block pavement, which were 
something of a compromise with the specifications ad- 
vocated by the Southern Pine Association. However, it 
seemed advisable to approve the specifications, which 
was done upon the advice of Dr. von Schrenk. These 
specifications were also approved by the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association in January and will be consid- 
ered by the American Society for Testing Materials at 
its next meeting. Should the latter association adopt 
these specifications they may be considered a standard 
for the country and will reduce to a large extent con- 
flicting views that have heretofore been held by engi- 
neers regarding proper methods. The committee’s report 
also told of the resignation Jan. 1 of Paving Engineer 
F. E. Hamilton and the assignment to look after wood 
block paving of F. V. Dunham, who is assisted by E. O. 
Moss, who has been the paving representative of the as- 
sociation in Kansas City and vicinity, and the com- 
mittee declares that the services of these men together 
with Dr. von Schrenk, consulting engineer, will be suf- 
ficient to look after the work for the time being, but the 
employment of two more men to devote their entire time 
to field work would undoubtedly produce results far in 
excess of the cost. During the year a comprehensive and 
attractive exhibit of wood paving blocks was prepared 
and will be displayed at suitable places. In closing its 
report the committee reiterated the necessity of con- 
stantly and unceasingly pressing the publicity of south- 
ern yellow pine wood blocks as a desirable paving mate- 
rial, as this field presents too great possibilities for an 
outlet of southern pine to justify neglecting it. 

Following the presentation of this report, F. B. Dun- 
ham, manager of the wood block department, was intro- 
duced and delivered a brief address setting forth the 
plans and prospects for the development of the market 
for wood blocks. 


Closing Miscellany 


Assistant Secretary A. G. Moore talked on the car 
supply, described the association’s efforts to relieve the 
situation, and told of formal and informal hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the cur- 
rent conditions and outlook. ‘‘I believe the carriers sin- 
cerely desire and are trying to give better service,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and while prophecy is dangerous I think there 
is good reason to hope for some measure of permanent 
relief. In my opinion, with the measures taken and 
planned by the carriers and the Commerce Commission 
there will never again be a car shortage of the magnitude 
and severity of the recent and current shortage.’’ 

Chairman Gardiner then announced: ‘‘ There are other 
reports to be made, but I believe we have said about as 
much as we can assimilate. The remaining reports will 
therefore be incorporated and printed with the pub- 
lished minutes. This closes the second annual meeting. 
It has been successful and interesting and I think we 
will all return home feeling that we have been well re- 
paid for attending.’’ 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation Tuesday night in Ba- 
rousse’s restaurant drew a large attendance and was a 
very interesting affair—for those conducting the initi- 
ation. A number of kittens were initiated and follow- 
ing the dinner an extremely enjoyable session was held 
‘fon the roof.’’ 

Wednesday night the association films depicting the 
yellow pine industry were displayed before a large audi- 
ence of subscribers and their guests and caused much 
favorable comment upon this method of publicity. 


Recommend Reélection of Present Officials 
{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orueans, La., Feb. 8.—The directors of the 
Southern Pine Association in their meeting following the 
adjournment of the annual convention completed the 
list of subscribers’ nominations to the directorate for 
the ensuing year by recommending the reélection of the 
present directors from Oklahoma and Missouri. The 
board also entered a formal order limiting the circula- 
tion of the weekly trade barometer to subscribers. A 
committee of three was appointed to collaborate with 
Secretary Rhodes and the general counsel on a plan for 
the compilation and publication of price reports. <A 
motion was adopted recommending to the stockholders the 
reélection of the present officers of the association at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders. 

The officers will be elected at a meeting to be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., in March. 

Because of lack of time a number of the committee 
reports were not presented before the open meeting, but 





Good times has been the Nemesis of the lumber 
industry.—W. B. Greeley, United States Forest 
Service. 











were adopted and ordered printed in the official minutes. 
A resume of four of these committee reports follows. 


Report of Committee on Railroad Material 


The committee on railroad material in its report recom- 
mended greater activity in urging an increased use of 
wood in car construction, both because of the size of the 
field, and the change in the sentiments of railroad men 
toward steel equipment. This change in sentiment is 
brought about partly by the increased cost of steel and 
uncertainty regarding future values, and also is influ- 
enced by the well defined prejudice against the use of steel 
cars on account of the cost maintenance and the amount 
of wear and tear upon road beds. 

In reply to a letter sent out by the committee in No- 
vember to the presidents of railroads operating in yel- 
low pine consuming territory, setting forth the advantages 


‘of yellow pine as construction material for freight cars, 


about thirty-five responses were received, many of them 
having a favorable tenor. The committee also told the 
car building companies that they had very little to say 
as to the character of the material to be used in the con- 
struction of cars, as they simply followed the specifica- 
tions required by the railroads. For the purpose of edu- 
cating the railroad men themselves in the greater economy 
of wood construction from every standpoint, the com- 
mittee recommended the application of an exhaustive 
treatise on the use of yellow pine. Secretary Rhodes is 
now seeking the best possible authority in the United 
States to prepare this work. The following was ex- 
pressed by the committee, that while it is not desirable 
to urge the use of lumber for purposes for which steel 
is admittedly superior, it believes the manufacturers of 
yellow pine have the right to demand that those railroads, 
upon whose lines sawmills are situated, should use yellow 
pine where suitable in preference to any other woods, 
especially as yellow pine is always available in any quan- 
tity desired by any railroad company. 

The report further says: ‘‘ We believe that railroads 
originating yellow pine tonnage should be asked to pur- 
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chase yellow pine for their own use, even tho market con- 
ditions might make it possible to buy other woods at the 
same cost.’’ The committee also recommended that the 
subscribers furnish the association with all information 
relative to the purchase of lumber by railroad companies 
so that the secretary may have the same follow-up to see 
if the proper grades for the purpose required are ordered, 
and to urge the use of the right material. The com- 
mittee has also recommended an appropriation for a 
book telling of the desirability of creosoted wood block 
floors for railroad platforms and warehouse floors, this 
to be distributed to the railroad engineers and purchas- 
ing agents. 


Report of Committee on Accounting and Statistics 


In the comprehensive report on accounting and statis- 
ties it was pointed out that without correct information 
regarding the amount of production, shipment and stocks 
on hand, the industry would be utterly at sea. The im- 
portance of the monthly statistical statement, represent- 
ing one-half of the entire yellow pine production 
by the States in which members of the association oper- 
ate, was dwelt upon, and also the worth of the weekly 
trade barometer, a service which is being furnished to 
members only as a result of the decision of the board of 
directors in December. 

Some disappointment was expressed by the committee 
upon the small number of subscribers who have been will- 
ing to give information on monthly costs and shipments, 
as this information is considered extremely valuable, and 
it was pointed out that a uniform system of cost account- 
ing is not necessary in order to furnish this data. Sub- 
scribers who are not codperating in this work are sin- 
cerely requested to investigate just how far it will be to 
their interest to do so and the amount of labor involved 
in making the monthly reports. 

Charles 8. Keith, chairman of the committee, is very 
anxious to secure correct figures on the cost of produc- 
tion so that the cost list of lumber may be made out, 
showing cost of production of the different grades. Such 
a list placed in the hands of the traveling salesman gives 
him knowledge of what it costs to produce each size and 
grade of lumber, and keeps him accurately informed upon 
just where the margin of profit ceases. Such a list would 
unquestionably do much to stabilize selling. 

The committee stated that a feature of the work, which 





it considers of greatest importance and one that will ac- 
complish more for the subscriber than almost anything 
else, with the possible exception.of the supervision of 
grades, is the issuance at stated periods of information 
showing prices at which lumber has been sold. The com- 
mittee said: ‘‘Reports of this kind embracing reliable 
information of sales are not only logical but are recom- 
mended by the Federal Trade Commission. The commit- 
tee further expressed a hope that the work of this char- 
acter would be carried on during the year. 


Report of Committee on Exhibit Material 


The necessity of making exhibits of southern yellow 
pine was emphasized by the report of the committee on 
moving pictures and exhibit materials. To the exhibits 
this year were added a cross cut section of a box car and 
a model bungalow and farm. Otherwise the exhibits were 
those obtained from the former Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The report pointed out that there 
is no necessity for more extensive exhibits in the territory 
of subscribers to the association, but that exhibits should 
be centered upon those sections in which other woods are 
strongly competitive with southern pine. 

The exhibit material, all of which has been refinished 
and classified during the year, is stored in warehouses 
in either St. Louis or New Orleans, when not in use, with 
the exception of the cross section of the box car, which 
is stored at Atlantic City where the annual conventions of 
the Car Builders’ Association are held. All of the mate- 
rial is covered by insurance. 

The budget committee has authorized an expenditure 


of $5,000 for exhibit material during 1917, and the plan 


of the committee is to secure material that will most 
strongly emphasize the merits of yellow pine and at the 
same time prove attractive. Engagements for space have 
been made at the following exhibits to be held during the 
next two months: The National Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sherman House, Chicago, Feb. 11-12; 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Feb. 20-22; National Railway Ap- 
pliance Show, Coliseum, Chicago, March 19-22; National 
Complete Building Show, Grand Central Palace, March 
5-11. Arrangements will be made to place exhibits at 


‘ such other shows during the year as seem desirable. 


Moving pictures have proved very effective in adver- 
tising yellow pine exhibits before more than 200,000 
people during 1916. Four sets of reels have been in cir- 
culation, two of them in lumber producing regions of the 
South and one set under the direction of the trade exten- 
sion bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in and around Chicago. The Bureau of Com- 
merce has also requested a set with details translated 
into Spanish to send to South American countries for ex- 
hibition purposes. The committee expressed a strong 
conviction that the reels should be furnished to the De- 
partment of Commerce, and also advocated an appropria- 
tion for a set of single reels, which will show the entire 
lumber operation in brief form to be used in such places as 
schools and conventions. The pictures at present are be- 
ing revised and considerably improved upon in both the 
subjects covered and the photography. 


Report of Export Sales Committee 


The report of the export sales committee first gave at 
length the activities of the association in investigating 
the French markets for pitch pine and the exhibits dis- 
played under the direction of W. J. Drewry in Paris at the 
‘¢Exposition of the Reconstructed City,’’ accounts and 
pictures of which appeared in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of July 15, 1916, pagé 28 and the issue of 
July 22, page 50. The report presented said: ‘‘We con- 
sider that the exhibit was a success and believe that Mr. 
Drewry did excellent work in connection with it and that 
when conditions permit of general exporting increased 
use of southern pine may be traced to our Paris exhibit.’’ 

The export booklets explaining and illustrating the 
merits of southern pine have been translated into French, 
Spanish and German and the committee report added 
that it should be translated into Italian and printed so as 
to be available for distribution immediately after the war. 
The activities of the committee devising plans for the 
formation of an export selling agency were also told, but 
because of the failure of passage of the Webb bill plans 
for the formation of such an agency have been dropped 
for the present. 

The committee report told of the arrangements that 
are being made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to exhibit in South America moving picture 
films showing typical United States manufacturing pro- 
cesses and that when Secretary Rhodes took the matter 
up with the bureau arrangements were made to include 
some of the Southern Pine Association films. 

A warning was issued to the members of the associa- 
tion to prepare to handle the export business that is sure 
to develop after the war and the report concluded with 
the following recommendations: 


Printing of export booklets and Gulf coast classification 
into Spanish, German, Italian and English; display of films 
in connection with the South American exhibit by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; assist the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to investigate the lumber 
conditions in Europe; should have this year a report of the 
amount of timber prematurely cut in Germany, France and 
England: condition of stocks in all Europe. number of mills 
destroyed and their output, and the possibilities of substitut- 
ing southern pine where other materials have been used 
heretofore. 








THE Canadian Government has just issued a bulletin 
showing that the lumber industry in the Dominion took 
third place during 1915 both as regards the amount of 
money paid out in wages and the value of the product. 
The amount of wages paid out was $34,642,700 while the 
value of the products of or from wood amounted to 
$123,250,986, the value of the raw products going into the 
manufactured articles being $59,170,149. 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN NINTH YEARLY MEETING 


ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 6.—The ninth annual meeting of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was held in the 
assembly room of the Board of Trade Building today 
with a large attendance of members. President W. E. 
Bigwood, of Toronto, occupied the chair and in his open- 
ing address reviewed the work and position of the asso- 
ciation. He congratulated the members on the establish- 
ment of the Canadian Lumberman’s Insurance Exchange 
and referred approvingly to the creation by the retail 
lumbermen of Toronto of a credit bureau, the operation 
of which has been so beneficial. He urged that the whole- 
sale trade should take similar action, but perhaps local 
organizations might be found to work more advanta- 
geously than one on a national scale. 

E. D. Hardy, of Ottawa, manager of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Exchange, presented the claims 
of that organization, which tho only two years in exist- 
ance had insurance to the amount of nearly $1,000,000 
in force and something over $6,000 to its credit. He 
enlarged upon the saving of expense to the insured as 
compared with stock companies and made a strong plea 
for a more liberal support of the Insurance Exchange. 

An interesting discussion followed in the course of 
which Arthur H. Campbell, of Montreal, pointed out that 
one effect of the starting of the insurance exchange had 
been to compel the insurance companies considerably to 
reduce their rates. 

At the afternoon session John Donough, of Toronto, 
presented the report of the committee on resolutions, 
which was adopted. It included resolutions directing 
the executive committee to take action to have the former 
railroad demurrage rates restored when the present rules 
expired on April 30; approving the principle of reciprocal 
demurrage; favoring the amendment of the Railway Act 
so as to lay the burdens of proof on the railway com- 
panies before freight rates were increased and to give a 
full hearing to all interests involved; opposing legisla- 
tion against reciprocal insurance; and authorizing the 
directors to take steps to meet the industrial situation 
likely to result at the close of the war. 

It was announced that the deficit in the funds of the 
association amounted to $600 and a resolution was passed 
that each member contribute $10 to make up the amount. 

A resolution of thanks to R. G. Cameron, acting treas- 
urer, and Gilbert Allen, auditor, was adopted. 


Montreal was chosen as the next place of meeting. 


The question of maintaining a credit bureau was dis- 
eussed at some length. E. F. Perry, of New York, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, gave an interesting account of the working 
of its eredit bureau system. H. Boultbee, of Toronto, 
reviewed the experience of the credit bureau organized 
by the local retail dealers and described the system pur- 


sued in having dealers regularly file a list of their cus- 
tomers and their transactions. The establishing of 
the bureau had greatly increased the spirit of codpera- 
tion among dealers. Duncan McLaren, W. C. Laidlaw 
and A. E. Clark were appointed a committee to inquire 
into the question and report. 

The following directors were elected: 


For Ontario: W. E. Bigwood, Duncan McLaren, P. C. 
Walker, Gordon C. Edwards, A. E. Craig, W. C. Laldlaw, 
Dan McLachlin, J. G. Cane, BE. R. Bremner, W. J. Lovering. 
For Quebec: Ward C. Hughson, W. G. Power, G. W. Grier, 
A. H. Campbell, J. B. White and Alex. McLaurin. For Brit- 
ish Columbia: E, Hamber, HB. C. Knight. For New Bruns- 
wick: Angus McDean. For Saskatchewan: A. L. Mattes. 


B. W. Lakin, of the Crookston Lumber Co., Bemidji, 
Minn., read a paper on ‘‘ Burning Slash in the Forest.’’ 
He advocated burning in the spring before May 1. W. 
A. McCorbbin gave an address illustrated by slides on 
‘¢White Pine Blister Rust,’’ and ‘‘Tests of Canadian 
Woods’’ was the subject of an address by A. W. Stearns, 
of the Forest Product Laboratories, Montreal. W. Kyn- 
och, of the Forest Product Laboratories, Montreal, dealt 
with the prevention of dry rot in buildings. He dwelt on 
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the necessity of keeping lumber yards in a dry and sani- 
tary condition, removing waste ete. and securing thoro 
ventilation. He showed that wood could be preserved 
in good condition for thousands of years when the causes 
of dry rot had been irrevocably removed or made im- 
possible. 

Mayor T. L. Church, of Toronto, extended to the as- 
sociation a cordial welcome to the city. Their industry 
had done much to build up the country and would do its 
part in the work of reconstruction after the restoration 
of peace when the country would advance by leaps and 
bounds. 

Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Ontario Minister of Lands, 
Forests and Mines, said one of the principal subjects en- 
grossing his attention was the preservation of forest 
wealth, upon which the prosperity of the country so 
greatly depended. He had discussed the whole question 
with leading lumbermen and purposed to take over the 
whole service under the direct control of the Government. 
The whole expense would in the first instance be borne 
by the Province, but he proposed that the lumbermen 
should contribute their share upon an equitable basis. 
He thought that a cent an acre would be a fair charge 
for this service and would like to get the views of lum- 
bermen upon the subject. The proposed tax of one cent 
per acre would not be a serious matter for the lumber- 
men and he thought that with an improved and more 
efficient fire service they would get the full value of the 
payment. He asked the codperation and advice of the 
lumbermen in carrying out the work he had undertaken. 

William MeNeill, of Vancouver, made a humorous ad- 
dress which was much appreciated and abounded in tell- 
ing points. He urged greater codperation between the 
East and West in the development of the common re- 
sources. 

Flight Sub-Lieut. Gerald A. MacLean, formerly of the 
MacLean-Conger Lumber Co., Toronto, who has recently 
returned from the front, gave an interesting description 
of the mechanism and operation of aeroplanes and sea 
planes. 

.The proceedings were interspersed with vocal and in- 
strumental music and a very pleasant evening was spent. 

The election of officers by the board of directors re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—W. BE. Bigwood, Toronto. 

First vice president—W. G. Power, St. Pacon, Que. 

Second vice president—Angus McLaren, Bathurst, N. B. 

The annual banquet was held in the King Edward 
Hotel in the evening and was attended by about 150 of 
the members and their guests, including a number of 
ladies. President Bigwood occupied the chair and after 
the eatables had been disposed of he introduced the 
speakers. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS HOLD EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


In many respects the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers has 
proved to be the most successful in its history, both in 
attendance and enthusiasm. Formally opened early 
Wednesday afternoon of this week in the Red Room of 
the La Salle Hotel with an address by Chairman B. F. 
Masters, the gathering served to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the recent developments in the box making 
industry of the country. 

Mr. Masters reviewed the activities of the association 
in the last seventeen years and pointed out the good 
it had done for the members and the industry as a 
whole. He urged the members individually to help 
increase the membership and, coming to the subject of 
the difficulties which the manufacturers have had to 
contend with in the last three years, he drew a com- 
parison which clearly indicated the marked progress 
of the industry in the last six months and eloquently 
suggested better conditions for the future. Great 
caution as the guiding factor in the future activities, 
he said in substance, would have to be exercised con- 
stantly. The increased cost of material and labor could 
be offset progressively only by concerted action and co- 
operation. 

Treasurer C. Fred Yegge’s report showed the finances 
of the association to be in a healthy condition, the 
present balance being the largest since the inception 
of the organization. Secretary F. C. Gifford then read 
his report, telling in detail the definite accomplish- 
ments of the association in *he last six months, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the reclassification hearings 
in Docket No. 8131. He dwelt on the achievements of 
the tributary associations, such as the Northern Shook 
association, the Illinois division, embracing the Chicago 
manufacturers, and District No. 12, covering the Missouri 
River section. An office is to be opened in Boston for 
an assistant secretary, who will look after the interests 
of the national body and also of the New England 
manufacturers, and in the course of the work of develop- 
ing these divisional organizations other assistants will 
be appointed. The first step will be to organize the 
New England manufacturers on a substantial basis. 
The present membership of 200 is expected to be in- 
creased considerably, thru the effective work of the 
tributary organizations. Baltimore and Norfolk, said 
Mr. Gifford, would in all likelihood be selected for addi- 
tional branch offices of the National association. 

A resume of the work of the board of governors in 
the last year was then presented by the chairman, E. H. 
Defebaugh, and the appointments of committees on cre- 
dentials and resolutions were made. The roll call, which 
wound up the day’s events, led to a general discussion 
in which the members present exchanged their trade 
views and experiences. 

Practically the entire Thursday session was given 
over to the report of the committee on costs, as pre- 





sented by the chairman, A. J. Redemski, and to the dis- 
cussion of the cost accounting system as sumbitted to 
the members. In the discussion, blackboard talks by 
several prominent manufacturers served to illustrate 
in detail the especial needs of and values in a cost 
accounting scheme, and the informal talk which fol- 
lowed clearly indicated the general interest that is 
being given over to this phase of the box makers’ 
business. 

The cost accounting system as suggested to the mem- 
bers was then put up for vote, and was adopted. The 
chart embodied in the suggestion has been itemized 
as follows: . 
Cost of Material to Box Factory 

LuMBER: 1—Prime cost. 2—Freight. 3—Inspection 
labor. 4—Other yard labor. 5—yYard expense. 

Cost OF LUMBER AT PLANING MILL: 1—Resawing. 2— 
Surfacing. 

Cost oF LUMBER AT Saw. 

VENEER: 1—Prime cost. 2—Freight. 3—Receiving ex- 
pense. 

SuppLigs: 1—Nails. 2—Glue. 3—Fasteners, 4—Ink. 
5—Locks. 6—Hinges. 7—Hasps. 8—Band Iron. 9—Lath 
Yarn. 10—Shingle banés. 

Factory Cost of Shooks and Boxes 

Factory BuRDEN (Applied to costs as a percentage of pro- 
ductive labor): 1—lIndirect labor. 2—Factory superin- 
tendance. 38—Building repair. 4—Machinery repair. 5— 
Equipment repair. 6—Rent. T—Power, light, heat, water. 
8—Insurance. 9—Taxes. 10—Depreciation. 11—Factory 
supplies. 12—Saws, knives, cutters. 13—Miscellaneous 
tools, 

Lasor Propuctrion: 1—Sawing. 2—Loose matching. 3— 
Matching and squeezing. 4—Stapling. 5—Printing. 6— 
Cleating. 7—Box Nailing, machine. 8—Box nailing, hand. 
9—Lock corner cutting. 10—Press and trim. 11—Bottom 
nail.—L. C, 12—Sanding. 13—Hand hole cutting. 14— 
Cut handle. 15—Grooving. 16—Boring. 17—Notching par- 
titions. 18—Assembling. 19—Strapping boxes. 20—Band- 
ing shooks. 21—Lieing shooks. 22—-Loading shooks. 23— 
Loading boxes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE (Applied to costs together with 
factory burden as a percentage of productive labor): 1— 
Office salaries. 2—Office expense. 3—Salesmen’s salaries and 
expenses. 4—Interest on borrowed money. 5—Discount on 
accounts received. 6—Bad accounts. 7—Shortage and allow- 
ances. 8—Advertising. 


Added to the above is the item of city delivery ex- 
pense. The essence of the chart is summed up in the 
items of total cost, profit, gross sales, freight and net 
sales. 

The remaining features of the program, which took 
up the concluding sessions, included addresses on ‘‘ Dis- 
counts—What They Mean in Selling Boxes’’; ‘‘Lia- 
bility and Compensation Insurance,’’ and a talk on the 
cost of operating and maintaining auto trucks for de- 
livery purposes, the cost per mile, and the cost per thou- 
sand feet of lumber or box shooks, delivered. 


D. L. Quinn, as chairman of the committee on canned 
box standardization, delivered his report, in which he 
told of the work of the committee in the last year, 
and of the need of lending every possible effort in con- 
tinuing the standardization work. The report of Chair- 
man L. F. Powell, of the trade extension committee, 
was then presented, as was that of F. Klapproth, chair- 
man of the committee on ‘‘ safety first’’ appliances. The 
election of officers was held at the concluding session 
of the meeting. 

Among the features of the gathering in the three 
days’ sessions were the entertainments which had 
been provided for the ladies who also attended the con- 
vention. A luncheon, followed by attendance at the play, 
‘‘The Boomerang,’’ at Powers’ Theater, signalized 
Wednesday’s proceedings for the gentler sex. A card 
party was given Thursday afternoon, and the general 
banquet, held Thursday evening in the roof garden of 
the hotel, was attended by both the ladies and members 
of the association. 





NEW INDEX OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ISSUED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the ‘‘ Cana- 
dian Trade Index’’ for 1916-1918, a carefully compiled 
reference list of Canadian manufacturers, which is re- 
vised biennially by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), Toronto, Ont. 

The work is in three parts, the first being an alpha- 
betical list of all manufacturers, giving their addresses, 
branches, export representatives ete. The second part is 
a directory of these manufacturers classified according 
to the articles made. The third portion is intended for 
French readers, being an alphabetical index in French 
to the headings in part two, with the parallel English 
headings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is frequently asked for ad- 
dress lists of lumber manufacturers in Canada, and refers 
such inquiries to this work as the only comprehensive 
list in this line of which it is informed. The list of lum- 
ber manufacturers in this edition occupies eight pages 
and is classified according to the various kinds of woods, 
the pine and spruce classification being, of course, the 
largest. In the case of manufacturers producing only 
pine or only spruce, their names are marked with index 
numbers to indicate this. 

The book also serves excellently as a reference list of 
Canadian manufacturers in other lines who are consumers 
of lumber. ; 

The classified list in this edition contains more than 
2,000 headings in addition to those appearing in the last 
edition. The significant statement is also made, ‘‘ For 
obvious. reasons no mention is made of munitions and 
other war materials and supplies.’’ 

The Canadian Trade Index sells at $5 a copy. 
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OHIO RETAILERS VISIT SOUTHERN MILL TERRITORY 


Excursionists Are Royally Entertained at Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana Plants — Big Sawmills Are Put 
Thru Their Paces—Manufacturers in Effective Rivalry as Hosts 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 1.—President William Ryan, 
Secretary Findley M. Torrence, Treasurer Henry A. Kil- 
mer and a large number of the members of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers were welcome visitors 
in Florida for four days this week. During their brief 
stay the party visited various places of interest in and 
about Jacksonville and St. Augustine, inspected one 
of the large sawmills of the Standard Lumber Co. and 
the new plant of the Burton, Swartz Cypress Co. and 
* were royally entertained by both of those concerns. The 
objects of the visit were to obtain the pleasure to be 
derived from a glimpse of Florida during an ideal win- 
ter and to get first hand knowledge of lumbering con- 
ditions here. 

The party, traveling in its own special train of Pull- 
mans, reached Jacksonville Saturday evening and re- 
mained here until Monday evening. Some of the party 
went out to view the plant of the Carpenter-O’Brien 
Co. Monday. All visited the quaint old city of St. Au- 
gustine Sunday where they saw the alligator farm, the 
ostrich farm, the oldest house in America, the slave 
market, the fountain of youth, the big hotels, the old 
Spanish fort, with its dungeons and relics of the in- 
quisition, and numerous other places of more than pass- 
ing interest. They were joined Monday afternoon by 
President H. W. Taylor, of the Standard Lumber Co., 
and Sales Manager J. A. Hilliard, of the Burton, Swartz 
Cypress Co. The party went to Live Oak and spent the 
night there. 

From the time of their arrival in Live Oak the visitors 
were the guests of the Standard Lumber Co. until their 
arrival at Hampton Springs, when they were the guests 
of the Burton, Swartz Cypress Co. Later they were 
again the guests of the Standard Lumber Co. at Live 
Oak. Before bed time Monday evening Mr. Taylor 
hitched up his new ‘‘eight’’ and took turns showing the 
visitors around picturesque Live Oak, which has come into 
new commercial prominence since the Standard Lumber 
Co. located there. Mr. Taylor owns a large part of 
Live Oak’s real éstate and is doing much in the way of 
bringing about civic improvements to the town. 

Early Tuesday morning the special train was switched 
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“f VISITORS IN DOWLING PARK AT LIVE OAK (FLA.) PLANT OF THE STANDARD LUMBER CO. 


of the office, which is Captain Burton’s especial pride 
and joy, and here a group picture was taken. The party 
then returned to Live Oak and were guests of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. at a delightful supper at the Suwanee 
Hotel. 

The Ohio lumbermen cheered Mr. Taylor and voted 
the Standard Lumber Co. vociferous thanks for his royal 
hospitality, after which they departed for New Orleans. 





NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 5.—EHighty-odd members of 
the Ohio retailers’ association, reaching New Orleans 
Wednesday afternoon after a tour of Florida and Ala- 
bama, put in an exceedingly busy half-week, which all 
of them seemed to enjoy to the utmost. On Thursday 
they journeyed to Bogalusa, as the guests of the South- 
ern Pine Association and the Great Southern Lumber 





OHIOANS AT BOGALUSA, LA., WHERE THEY VISITED GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO’S PLANT 


on to the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad tracks, con- 
necting the several mills of the Standard Lumber Co. 
with Live Oak and its connecting trunk lines, of which 
Mr. Taylor is vice president, and an interesting run was 
made to Alton, where the Standard Lumber Co. operates 
a large sawmill. A brief stop was made at Dowling 
Park, where another large plant of the Standard com- 
pany is located. Here Mr. Taylor gathered the whole 
party on the bank of the famed Suwanee River, where 
all engaged in singing the historic old ballad of that 
name. 

At Alton the visitors were shown one of the most com- 
plete sawmill plants in Florida, with a glimpse of the 
‘*big sticks’’ in the background. Many of the party 
saw for the first time how a large sawmill operation is 
run. Later the party were taken to the celebrated water- 
ing place, Hampton Springs, down near the end of the 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad, where the visitors be- 
came the guests of the Burton, Swartz Cypress Co. Half 
a mile away is the Rock Creek Lumber Co.’s sawmill, a 
Standard Lumber Co. operation. 


The visitors arrived at Hampton Springs shortly after 
noon. Manager R. D. Munroe, of Hotel Hampton, had 
been instructed by Sales Manager Hilliard to give the 
party a typical Florida banquet regardless of expense 
and these instructions he followed literally. At the con- 
clusion of the banquet a vote of thanks was given to the 
Burton, Swartz Cypress Co. and to Manager Munroe of 
the hotel. The party then went to Perry, where the large 
new plant of the Burton, Swartz Cypress Co. is located. 

The visitors were obviously amazed with all they saw 
at this remarkable cypress plant, the features of which 
have been previously written up in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The special train parked alongside the great 
lumber yard, where something like thirty million feet of 
dry cypress lumber is piled. Mr. Hilliard conducted his 
guests thru the plant, giving them demonstration of the 
whole process of manufacturing lumber. There were two 
log trains in from the woods and these were unloaded for 
the edification of the strangers. The visitors saw the big 
logs go thru the saws, and they watched the big steam 
loaders lift up huge packages of boards and stack them. 
Afterward the party visited the beautiful garden in front 
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Co., where they inspected the latter’s big plant and the 
model sawmill town. <A reception committee met them 
at the Bogalusa station and personally conducted their 
trip thru the various Bogalusa industries, tendering them 
a luncheon at the Pine Tree Inn. After a day of royal 
entertainment, the voyagers returned Thursday evening 
to New Orleans and that night left over the Southern 
Pacific, as guests of the cypress interests, for Morgan 
City. 

On the train’s arrival there, the three sleepers convey- 
ing the Ohio party were cut out and parked, so that the 
visitors could get a full night’s rest. At a reasonably 
early hour Friday morning they were awakened by the 
cypress reception committee and all the mill and steamer 
whistles of Morgan City, and escorted to breakfast. 
Thereafter they boarded the steamer Sewanee for a 
voyage on the Bayou Teche thru the country of Evange- 


line. The Sewanee carried them beyond Patterson, then 
coming about, landed them in that town, where they 
inspected the plant of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. 
Officials of the company, aided and abetted by Secre- 
tary Watson, of the Cypress association, and Manager 
Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., conducted them 
over the mill and thru the yards. Inspectors were in 
attendance to aid their study of cypress grades. <A 
sumptuous dinner was served at midday. After complet- 
ing their inspection, they were escorted back to their 
sleepers, which had been brought over from Morgan 
City, and returned to New Orleans back of a specially 
chartered locomotive. 

On Saturday, as guests of the cypress folk, .they 
boarded the Louisiana Conservation Commission’s 
steamer Alexandria for a tour of the New Orleans har- 
bor, Messrs. Snell, Watson and Gearheard doing the 
honors. 

On Sunday the yellow piners took charge of the en- 
tertainment again, tendering them a luncheon at Tran- 
china’s Spanish Fort restaurant. Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes presided, and a number of the members of the 
Southern Pine Association were in attendance. Mr. 
Rhodes opened the after-luncheon speech-making with 
a graceful talk, during which he thanked the Ohio asso- 
ciation for the complimentary resolutions passed at its 
annual meeting in Columbus and invited them to offer 
any suggestions they saw fit regarding grade revision, 
to be submitted to the Pine association’s grades com- 
mittee during its meeting this week. Advertising Man- 
ager Putman, of the Pine association, followed with a 
happy talk, during which he described the various uses 
of yellow pine. President William Ryan, of the Ohio 
association, responded in behalf of the guests and at 
the close of his remarks called for three rousing cheers 
for the yellow piners, which he led. 

On their way back north, the Ohio contingent will 
visit the mills at Hattiesburg and ‘Laurel, where elab- 
orate arrangements have been made for their reception 
and entertainment. 





Bocautusa, La., Feb. 3.—The delegation of eighty 
Ohio retail lumber dealers that visited this city in order 
to observe the various details in the manufacturing of 
‘¢Bogalusa Brand’’ lumber, and incidentally to appreci- 
ate springlike weather, was royally entertained by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of this city. A representa- 
tive of the manufacturing concern had accompanied the 
party from Cincinnati, and from the time the delegation 
left New Orleans last Thursday morning until its return 
to that city it was the collective guest of the big local 
company. e 

A reception committee met the visitors as they emerged 
from the train and escorted them thru the sawmill, com- 
missary, hospital, and in fact over the entire property, 
of the lumber company. The Y. M. C. A. and other 
civic institutions were then visited, after which the en- 
tire party drove thru the principal thorofares of the city. 
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A well served luncheon at the Pine Tree Inn followed, 
and after luncheon the plant of the Louisiana Fibre 
Board Co. was inspected. 


The dealers gave expression to their general surprise 
over the large amount of paper that was being manu- 
factured out of southern pine sawmill waste material. 
Their astonishment increased when they were informed 
that the Great Southern Lumber Co. is now building a 
plant three times the extent and capacity of that of the 
Louisiana Fibre Board Co., in order to make all of its 
sawmill waste into a useful product, and also to put its 
refuse burner out of business. The information also was 
given out that in 1919 still another paper mill will be 
erected that will utilize the material necessarily wasted 
in the immense logging operations of the concern, and 
that one of the consequences would be the enhancement 
of Bogalusa’s reputation as the largest paper making 
center south of New York State, as well as the ‘‘ queen 
city’’ of the lumber industry. 





The visitors concluded their trip of inspection with 
individual expressions of pleasure and gratification over 
the visit, and boarded the train for New Orleans. 


LAvuREL, Miss., Feb. 5.—The Ohio retail lumber deal- 
ers, who had previously been advised that their itinerary 
would be incomplete without seeing ‘‘ Yellow Pine’s Cap- 
ital City’’ arrived by special trains from New Orleans 
on schedule time today. 

The party was met at the train by a committee of 


. twenty-five local lumbermen with automobiles, represent- 


ing the five lumber companies of Laurel, who escorted 
them to the Pinehurst Hotel for luncheon. 

After luncheon they were driven to the several mills, 
and other points of interest thruout the city. 

At 6:30 p. m. a buffet luncheon and smoker were ten- 
dered the visitors at the Elks’ Club which had been ap- 
propriately decorated for the occasion. After luncheon 
the party was entertained by special music and buck 
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and wing dancing arranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

The day’s entertainment was concluded with a bowl- 
ing match between the retailers team and a team picked 
from Laurel’s best players. It was regretted by all 
that Mr. Winn, who was in charge of the party, and 
who had previously requested meeting Laurel’s best 
team, unexpectedly had to leave the party at New Or- 
leans. 


Mr. Winn is an expert bowler and the bowling com- 
mittee had hoped to give him a game that would en- 
tirely satisfy his curiosity as to Mississippi’s bowling 
capacity. A very even game was played and the final 
result was slightly in Laurel’s favor. 

The visiting lumbermen were very appreciative of the 
efforts put forth in their behalf, and all agreed that 
Laurel’s welcome was unsurpassed. 

The party left promptly at 10 o’clock by special train 
direct for Cincinnati, where they will disband. 





DETROIT, MicH., 
Feb. 6.—A gigan- 
tic joint meeting 
of the retail lum- 
ber dealers’ asso- 
ciations of the 
Great Lakes 
States, Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana and Wis- 
consin, next year 
in Chicago, in- 
stead of the indi- 
vidual State 
meetings of those organizations, long the dream of the 
late Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, was proposed by Sec- 
retary L. W. Smith, of Grand Rapids, in his report at 
the opening session of the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association today, 
and met with cordial response from the floor of the con- 
vention in the later discussion. The Michigan associa- 
tion will probably determine before it adjourns to hold 
its 1918 meeting in Chicago, or will empower its board 
of directors so to arrange. The Michigan association 
will ask its brother associations in neighboring States to 
cooperate to the extent of holding a conference in Chi- 
cago to discuss the possibility of the plan. 

The Michigan convention opened at the Hotel Statler 
here today with a large attendance and much enthusiasm 
and with a program of such brevity that it permitted 
plenty of visiting and lobbying. 


The President’s Address 


President Richard Kleinpell, of Flint, presided and 
delivered the following address: 

We have lost in the death of Arthur Holmes our most 
loyal and energetic association worker. No sacrifice was 
too great, if it was made for the good of the association. 
Ife assumed the responsibility, shouldered the work and the 
rest of us were not reluctant to stand aside. At the time 
that he started in the association work every manufacturer 
and wholesaler considered himself a free lance to sell in 
competition with his own customers. He fought for and 
established the rights of the retailer and it was due largely 
to his efforts that the rights of the retailers are respected. 
The only excuse we have for our existence is the service 
we can render each other. 

We now have a lien law on the statute books, put there 
thru the efforts of this association, that may not be all we 
could wish but embodies many good features that protect 
the material men. And it has been thru the combined efforts 
of the members of this organization that we have kept the 
lien law on the statute books protecting us as fully as it 
does. It might be possible to induce the legislature, thru 
organized efforts, to amend the lien law to protect us more 
fully. However, the existence of the law, whetker used or 
not, is undoubtedly worth more to every dealer than his 
membership dues many times over, for the moral effect alone. 

The thought has also occurred to me that perhaps it would 
be wise to establish a plan bureau in conjunction with our 
association to furnish plans and material lists to members 
so that the dealer would be in position to furnish the pros- 
pective builder with plans and price of complete job to 
compete with the ready-cut house concern. It has come 
under my observation that oftentimes they secure business 
not because they undersell the retail dealer, but because they 
offer this service and make an assembled price. If we decide 
to take this step it will be necessary for each individual 
member to codperate with the association to make it effec- 
tive. It would require the service of an architect or possibly 
arrangements could be made with a firm of architects to 
furnish floor plans and elevations and material lists from 
cuts and sketches that would be sent in by dealers thruout 
the State; or if each member would send photograph and 
sketches of one, two or three houses that had been built in 
his town and these were compiled in book form and sent 
to each member of the association, it would give us a book 
of plans containing some plan suitable for nearly every 
requirement and possibly more complete and practical than 
those mailed by any one ready-cut concern. This is merely 
offered as a suggestion and, if worthy of consideration, should 
be discussed more generally. 

As members of this association, we must not forget that 
it is important that we give this association some of our 
time, thought and effort and bring into the association deal- 
ers that do not belong to establish better relations based on 
acquaintanceship and common interests. 





L. W. SMITH, GRAND RAPIDS; 
Secretary 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION SUGGESTS 
GREAT LAKES CONFERENCE 


Asks Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin Retailers to Meet 
With It in Chicago Next Year—Michigan Salesmen 





Hold Annual at Same Time 





Secretary L. W. Smith, of Grand Rapids, then 
read the annual report, which was prefaced by a refer- 
ence to numerous changes in the ownerships of retail 
lumber yards, particularly those where branch yards were 
“‘pought up,’’ and by appropriate expressions of regret 
over the loss by death of Arthur L. Holmes, indefatigable 
worker for the association. Commenting on the attitude 
of some dealers toward the benefits of association work, 
he said that there are still objections to membership on 
the ground that the association will not attempt to fix 
prices for any group of dealers. Arbitrary price-fixing, 
most dealers have concluded, is the dry-rot of the business 
for which it is attempted. Intelligent buying, knowledge 
of costs, thoro service and a clean competition based on 
the standardization of grades, lumber quality and service, 
are the elements, he said in substance, that lead to suc- 
cessful retailing in the lumber business. 

The value of association work in this regard, he con- 
tinued, lies in the efforts it makes to solve the problems 
here suggested. Some of the features of the work the 
association is doing in behalf of its members he then pro- 
ceeded to cite in detail. He said: 

It has often been suggested that many of the problems of 
the State associations involve too great an expense to be 
handled individually, and that greater development could 
be attained and more importance attached to our movements 
if the associations in this section of the country could join 
in what has in the past been referred to as a Great Lakes 
Association, without in any way giving up the separate 
organizations. Such a group would comprise the associa- 
tions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, in 
which territory similar trade conditions exist. While meet- 
ings of the secretaries of these associations are now held 
for the purpose of discussing trade matters that touch us 
all, concerted action is difficult because the secretaries have 
no authority to bind their respective associations. 

I suggest, therefore, that for next year’s convention, in 
order to bring about a great conference of these States, 
Michigan take the lead by inviting the associations of these 
different States to hold their conventions the same week, 
in Chicago. * * * We can attract to these meetings speak- 
ers of national and international importance. * * * They 
might prove to be the nucleus of other plans for the devel- 
opment of associations like ours. 


The secretary then discussed the matter of retailers’ 
advertising. He said that a certain large mail-order house 
never entered a territory which was being thoroly cov- 
ered with the advertising of an active lumber retailer. 
‘¢This,’’? he said, ‘‘ puts the old and oft-repeated idea of 
advertising in anew light. It is of no use to repeat here 
the gospel; we all realize that we can no longer say, 
‘Lumber is lumber and if the customer wants it he can 
come for it.?’’ He suggested that resolutions be passed 





JEFF B. WEBB, OF DETROIT; 
New President of the. Salesmen’s Organization 


requesting 
the National 
Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Associa- 
tion and other 
manufacturing 
members’ associ- 
ations concerned 
to furnish cuts 
and other adver- 
tising material 
for newspaper 
publicity to be 
used by the vari- 
ous retail lumber dealers. He referred to the mail courses 
in the use of wood given by several State universities, 
and recommended that the members subscribe to a simi- 
lar arrangement with the Michigan institution. Many 
members could profit by such a course, he added, and if 
a sufficient number would subscribe, the individual cost a 
year would approximate $15. The need of a plan-reading 
and estimating department to offset the competition given 
by the mail-order houses was again stressed by Mr. 
Smith. If the members could be advised as to the quan- 
tity of the lumber required for housebuilding, they would 
be in position to overcome the competition of the mail- 
order house in their respective territories. He also sug- 
gested local meetings which nearby dealers could attend 
for discussions of cost accounting. These meetings, he 
added, could be conducted by representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission. In closing, the secretary took 
up the question of the ‘‘unfair competition’’ matter, 
concerning which he said: 





RICHARD KLEINPELL, FLINT; 
President 


The manufacturer who goes into the natural territory of 
his competitor; selling at a price less than is charged in 
home territory, for the purpose of injuring his competitor, is 
guilty of unfair competition. * * * A principle against 
this, established in the retail lumber trade, would cut out 
lots of reckless competition, produce healthier business con- 
ditions and remove lots of sick yards that are a menace to 
the health of the business communities where they now exist. 


The secretary’s proposal of a joint conference of 
retailers in Chicago in 1918 and the president’s idea 
for the establishing of a plan bureau were both favorably 
received and the opinion seemed to be that both should be 
put into effect. This concluded the business of the morn- 
ing session, after the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominations—C. L. Weeks, Detroit; C. 
lac; Harvey Woodfield, Jackson. 


Resolutions—J. W. Ferdon, Grand Rapids; H. H. Corwin, 
Jackson ; R. K. Jardine, Grand Rapids. 


Audit—W. H. Barney, Albion; C. C. Church, Utica; F. M. 
Mulvaney, Tecumseh. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
The Tuesday afternoon session of the convention was 
given over entirely to an address, ‘‘Plan Plus Push,’’ 
by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa., a familiar 
convention orator who always inspires and interests. He 
urged the convention to do something more than to plan 
and to put its resolutions into effect. The promiser who 
always promises but never makes good eventually comes 
to be looked upon as a hot air artist, and an association 
should avoid the same reputation by not attempting too 
many things but carry thru anything that it attempts. 
Tuesday Evening 


The chief social event of this year’s Michigan conven- 
tion was the dinner given Tuesday evening by» the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen. President Harry M. Jessop, of Detroit, 
presided and the speakers were Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Edgar A. Guest, 
of Detroit, and Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. A total of 260 salesmen and retailers were present, 
and the dinner was voted the most successful in the his- 
tory of the salesmen’s organization. Dr. Krebs was 
at his best on this occasion. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning session 
Chairman C. L. Weeks, of Detroit, of the committee on 


D. Burritt, Cadil- 
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nominations, presented the report of the committee, and 
the following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—Richard Kleinpell, Flint. 

Vice president—John Wood, Grand Rapids. 

Directors for three years—W. H. Barney, Albion; George 
Whitney, Bad Axe. 

Insurance directors—F. G. Eddy, Flint; W. J. Blood, 
Owosso. 

H. H. Corwin, of Jackson, presented the report of 
the committee on resolutions. These expressed regret 
at the death of the late Arthur L. Holmes; indorsed 
the idea of the retail lumbermen of the Great Lakes 
region meeting in Chicago next year; thanked the 
Southern Pine Association. and W. H. Barney, Michigan 
representative in the grading rules conference, for the 
results obtained at that conference; pledged each mem- 
ber to devote at least one day next year to increasing 
the membership of the association, and pledged the patri- 
otic and industrial support of the members to the na- 
tion in the event of war. 

W. H. Barney, of Albion, presented his report of the 
conference by which certain changes were, recom- 
mended in the yellow pine grading rules. The changes 
agreed upon by the conference were published in the 
Jan. 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Barney’s report was accepted, and the thanks of the 
association expressed to him for his able service. 

L. T. Burritt, of Cadillac, was asked to say something 
about the success of the plan service he had inaugu- 
rated. He reported that it had produced increased in- 
quiries, induced people to come to the office, and made 
it possible to meet or beat the ready-cut prices. Presi- 
dent Kleinpell announced that it was the intention of 
the board of directors to arrange to supply building 
plans to the membership thru the association. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The Wednesday afternoon session of the convention 
was in the form of a dinner. President Richard Klein- 
pell presided and announced that the annual meeting 
of the Southern Michigan & Northern Indiana Retail 
Dealers’ Association would be held at South Bend 
Feb. 20. E. E. Hooper, of Chicago, Ill., secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, addressed 
those present on the subject of mutual insurance and 
showed that the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago, is accomplishing the same splendid results 
in casualty insurance that have been accomplished in 
fire insurance by the mutuals. 

C. E. Howe, of Detroit, spoke at length on the funda- 
mentals of business success. He declared that every 
employer is a teacher of his co-workers and employees. 
There are two essentials to success—technical knowl- 
edge of the business in which one is engaged and 
human efficiency. ‘‘We recognize that we must de- 
liver both quality and quantity, but frequently forget 
the humane equation,’’ he said. ‘‘We hear a 
lot about unemployment but think little about mis- 
employment. The employer should seek for a bet- 
ter distribution of his load. All business is built on 
two principles: Service and confidence. The world is 
governed by law, and not by luck. The laws of com- 
merce are just as universal as the law of gravitation. 
Business is service for profit, and the greater the serv- 
ice the greater the profit. He profits most who serves 
the best.’’ 

The speaker. urged the importance of the salesman 
getting the confidence of the buyer. Every word and 
act, and, indeed, every thought adds to or subtracts 
from the people’s confidence in the institution which 
he represents. He declared that the value of the em- 
ployee is governed by the amount of supervision re- 
quired; the more supervision, the less value. 

J. B. Webb, Detroit, the new president of the Michi- 
gan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, spoke briefly and conveyed the greetings 
and felicitations of that organization. This concluded 
the annual convention. 


THE SALESMEN ALSO MEET 
The annual business session of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 


was held Wednesday morning. President Harry M. 
Jessop, of Detroit, was in the chair. The meeting was 











full of snap and vigor, and the room in which it was 
held was packed to the doors. The following com- 
mittees for the convention were appointed: 

Nominations—R. V. ee Detroit; P. A. Gordon, De- 
troit; H. K. Follansbee, Detro 

Audit—Arthur F. Hoit, Detroit; S. S. Rutherford, Detroit. 

Secretary C. J. Ashton, of Detroit, presented his an- 
nual report of the activities of this most active associa- 
tion, in which he said that during the last two years 
the association has disbursed $500 in funeral benefits. 
The present balance in that fund is $136.81. The 
secretary spoke with satisfaction of the important part 
the association played in the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, held in Detroit last July. This organization 
was responsible for the interest shown by the lumber 
industry in that movement. At the time the association 
brought the matter to the attention of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress executive the matter of inter- 
esting the lumber industry had not been mentioned, 
but thru the work of the association it was possible 
to hold a lumber departmental session and the lumber 
industry was placed on a par with others in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Ashton, after telling of the instances in which the 
association has been able to secure positions or com- 
mission connections for members, emphasized the fel- 
lowship value of the association. He reported the 
present balance in the contingent fund $143.51. Dur- 
ing the year the association received fifty-eight new 
members, with a net gain of forty-three and a present 
membership of 223. EHighteeu new members were 
elected at this meeting: 
Ed Leech, Detroit. 

H. . Dewey, Chicago, Ill. 
bey . Ballinger, Detroit. 
iat Manning, Grand Rap- wait, 

in R. Lindsley, Owosso. 
Joseph Zoet, Grand Rapids. Jonn D. Elliott, Detroit. 

F. . Longyear, Detroit. . H. P. Smith, Detroit. 
A. B. Ziegler, Saginaw. H. Van Landingham, Chi- 
R. H. gi South Still- “oN 

a: Mi R. H. Woodman, Detroit. 
Ww. B . Gentry, Louisville, Ky. H. W. Reeves, Detroit. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating committee, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—J. B. Webb, Detroit. 

Vice president—F. H. Tremaine, Port Huron. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. J. Ashton, Detroit. 

Directors—E. M. Lockridge, Detroit; James A. Dant, De- 
troit; Harry M. Jessop, Detroit. 

President Webb was escorted to the chair and asked 
the fullest codperation in the work of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. It was decided to provide a 
fund to be used in that connection. 

The suggestion of M. A. Hayward, of Detroit, that 
the association pay a certain sum to the families of 
members who might enlist in the army in case of war 
and lose their lives thereby, was referred to the board 
of directors. Mr. Hayward urged the salesmen to get 
back into the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


W. Huey, Chicago, Ill. 
John H. Jenks, Detroit. 
G. Flournoy, Virginia, 





DETROIT BUILDERS AND TRADERS IN ANNUAL 
BANQUET 

Detroit, MicH., Feb. 5.—The annual banquet of the 
Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange in the Hotel 
Tuller roof garden Thursday evening, Feb. 1, brought 
out several important subjects of interest to the lumber- 
men members of the exchange present at the banquet. . 

The most important feature was the address by Mayor 
Oscar B. Marx, in which the latter spoke of his plans 
for a complete and comprehensive revision of the munici- 
pal building code, which ordinance has always been a 
source of annoyance to Detroit lumber interests. Mayor 
Marx said he was going to ask the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange to name two of its members on a board to 
accomplish a revision of the building code in a busi- 
ness-like and practical manner. He said he would appre- 
ciate the aid of the exchange as a whole in this work. 
He said he would also ask the aid of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architect and the Michigan chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects to assist him in the 
work. 

Toastmaster C. M. Roehm, speaking for President 
Otto Misch of the exchange, said the organization would 
be glad to assist the mayor in a revision of the code 











and that he would appoint two men to serve on this re- 
vision board. 

Corporation Counsel Harry J. Dingemann, in the sash 
and door business before he became a lawyer, urged the 
appointment of a central building board, which would 
assist greatly in the work of making the’ building laws 
more uniform. ‘‘It has been my duty on many occasions 
to interpret for builders and others the present building 
code of Detroit and frankly I do not know what it all 
means,’’ said Mr. Dingeman. ‘‘I have made a set rule 
for myself and my associates in the corporation counsel’s 
office to have all opinions on the building code and all 
requests for opinions on it to be made in writing—other- 
wise I was atraid I might not give the same opinion 
twice. The problem of our building code is one which 
the builders and traders should aid in solving.’’ He 
said the assessors, fire commission, lighting commission, 
building commission, health board all had codes of their 
own which in many cases conflicted. 

Mr. Dingemann also advocated the licensing of all con- 
tractors. He suggested a moderate fee be imposed, and 
thought the plan would make contractors more respon- 
sible and eliminate misunderstandings about mechanics’ 
liens etc. He said such action would prevent false state- 
ments in relation to mechanics’ liens, and would protect 
responsible contractors and builders. 

William G. Malcomson, president of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects, also spoke, saying he favored the 
suggestions and plans that had been offered for a revision 
of the building code and the formation of a central 
building board. 

Judge Alfred J. Murphy spoke for better housing 
conditions in Detroit, and since the building of more 
homes is the slogan in Detroit today he touched on an- 
other subject of vital interest to lumbermen. 

The program of entertainment included surprising 
vaudeville features which were arranged by Charles A. 
Bowen, the secretary of the exchange, who is leaving 
active work for that body to become secretary of the 
newly formed National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The members, however, turned a little surprise on 
Mr. Bowen, when they presented him with an elaborate 
chest of table silverware, as a token of their appreciation 
of his efforts during the last seven years in building up 
the organization. 





REPORT FAVORS WOOD FOR SCHOOLHOUSES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—The partial reports that the 
special legislative committee on building laws has sub- 


. mitted to the legislature do not tend to favor the pro- 


posed State uniform building law which would consid- 
erably curtail the use of wood in building construction 
thruout Massachusetts. The partial reports include those 
on schoolhouse construction, fire prevention, building in- 
spection, and also on the proposed State architect. That 
part of the uniform law to which lumbermen object most 
strenuously would exclude heavy mill construction, sprink- 
ler protected, from the first class districts; and this 
would reduce the demand for longleaf yellow pine dimen- 
sion by more than 50 percent. 

Substantially, the committee’s plan is to combine the 
building inspection department of the district police and 
the fire prevention commissioner’s department in a new 
department to be headed by a State building inspector, 
with four deputies, of whom one shall be the fire preven- 
tion commissioner. And as to the use of wood in school- 
house construction, the committee provides for proper 
fire stops on the first floor of school buildings, isolation 
of boiler rooms storage and workrooms, the isolation of 
stairways leading from basement to first floor, the fire- 
proofing of basement partitions and the proper care of 
rubbish and inflammable material. 

Before submitting its first partial report, the commit- 
tee held conference with the State architect at Albany, 
New York, regarding the revised building code recently 
adopted by the Empire State. The fire prevention law 
was compared with that included in the act before the 
special committee. It is understodd that the experience 
of New York in fire prevention matters will be used to a 
great extent as a standard by which to reach a final 
decision. 
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NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN IN TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 





Retailers Express Disappointment Over Changes in Southern Pine Grading Rules—Proposes Formation of Legal Department 
and Traffic Bureau—Cost Accounting and Barn Ventilation Discussed 


OmaHA, NEB., Feb. 7.—A lively argument over the 
action of the grading rules committee of the Southern 
Pine Association developed in the first session of the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Association, which opened this morning 
in the convention hall of Hotel Rome, this city. C. G. 
Roane, of Lawrence, a member of the committee that 
made the inspection tour among the southern mills, re- 
ported that while the Southern Pine Association had 
shown the visitors every courtesy and while it was 
obvious that the association was hedged about with 
serious difficulties in the matter of altering its grading 
rules the retailers’ committees had been disappointed 
in the number of recommendations actually accepted. 
He said that only about 20 percent of these recom- 
mendations had been incorporated in the revised rules. 
Among these was the admission of crook as a defect. 
He expressed the hope that the question might remain 
open and that certain other conditions might be recog- 
nized as defects, and he offered a resolution to this 
effect. 

F. A. Good, of Cowles, former president of the asso- 
ciation, objected to the thinness of certain items in the 
new standard specifications. He said that the tendency 
seemed to be toward thinner and thinner lumber, and 
this kind of material for most farm purposes was unde- 
sirable. He mentioned the fact that by paying from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand extra an extra thickness of yy 
of an inch could be obtained. He was of the opinion 
that all the lumber was sawn to dress the extra thick- 
ness and that the amount dressed off the thinner lum- 
ber was mere waste. This seemed to him unwarranted, 
and he objected to any kind of commendation for the 
Southern Pine Association until the truth of some of 
these things could be established, and he was desirous 





E. BE. HALL, OF LINCOLN, NEB. ; 
Secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 


that some action be taken toward checking the tendency 
toward increasing thinness in manufactured lumber. 
In the end Mr. Roane’s resolution was referred to the 
committee on resolutions. 

Kurt ©. Barth, of Chicago, in beginning his address 
on ‘*Wood Preservation’’ stated that the subject in 
the first place should be considered from the broad 

- standpoint of economy and the conservation of na- 
tional resources and that so considered it had a value 
to every person living in the country, regardless of 
whether he himself made use of wood or not. In the 
second place, it is a splendid defensive measure. All 
other kinds of building materials have been exploited 
by those engaged in marketing them; but wood, the 
oldest of all building materials, has been advertised 
effectively only within comparatively recent times. 
Nature evidently intended wood to be used in building 
shelters, but its merits have been somewhat overlooked. 
The organizations of lumber manufacturers have 
started a wide and generally effective movement to 
educate the public on these points, but in order to be 
completely successful they need the aid of retailers. 


The Advantage of Creosoting Wood 


One point where retailers can aid in the further popu- 
larization of wood is thru spreading information about 
preservatives. Under certain conditions wood is sub- 
ject to attack of fungi. Creosoting wood poisons these 
fungi and makes their growth impossible. The easiest 
way of applying this preservative is by the socalled 
brush process in which the oil is painted on. This, it 
has been shown by. experiments, will extend the life of 
wood five years, at a conservative estimate. The open 
tank method is better but a little more difficult. In 
this process the wood is given both a hot and a cold 
bath. The hot bath expands the moisture in the wood 
and the cold by causing contraction causes a deep im- 
pregnation of the preservative. It is difficult for re- 
tailers to creosote lumber for the reason that insurance 
underwriters do not allow open flame within 150 yards 
of a lumber yard. But with greater development and 
greater demand it will be possible to get this lumber 
ready treated. This will in no way affect the status of 
the retailer or change his business for the ‘worse. 








Retailers must teach farmers the proper use of pre- 
servatives. Steel and concrete posts have come on to © 
the market simply because wooden posts rot. Wooden 
posts can be treated easily by any farmer. The lowa 
experiment station has shown that cottonwood posts 
untreated last two years. If dipped in preservatives 
they last twenty years. This increased durability of 
wood gives the retailer talking points in his adver- 
tising. 

Preservatives are an aid to sanitation. Chicken 
houses built of treated lumber are free from mites and 
other vermin. One experimenter believes that it is a 
deterrent if not a preventative of hog cholera. 

Preservatives aid in developing valuable service. 
Unless the customer reaps an advantage from the trans- 
action the relations between him and the man who 
made the sale can not be permanent. By increasing 
the durability of his lumber one increases his satisfac- 
tion with it and with one’s service. It is possible to get 
expert advice at little or no cost, and it is possible to 
send specifications of large jobs to experts who will give 
directions necessary to treating the material. On large 
jobs it is economically possible for a farmer to fix up 
a large dipping plant of his own; but this is economical 
only on large jobs. For large constructions, such as 
mill buildings, it is advisable to apply the brush process 
at the points of contact. All lumber to be treated must 
be free from bark and thoroly dry. 

In reply to a question Mr. Barth said the use of creo- 
sote would largely take the place of paint if the owner 
did not object to the color. He added that creosoted 
surfaces could not be painted over unless first covered 
with shellac. 

‘When this child was ushered into this beautiful world 
no Roman orator was born,’’ announced President S. W. 
Lightner, of St. Edwards, in beginning his address. Then 
he went on to tell the retailers some facts about their 
business. Lumber, he said, has not advanced in price 
with other things. In 1895 lumber went down in price 
at the same time that corn went down to 10 cents a 
bushel and wheat to 30 cents. Since then lumber has 
advanced perhaps 100 percent while labor has advanced 
200 percent and farm products from 500 to 800. And 
yet people mourn over the terrible advance in the price 
of lumber! The president closed with a statement that 
he believed the association was proving its worth clearly 
to all the members. He called attention to the fact that 
it is not always possible to state definitely just where it 
has returned dollar for dollar, but that this test is not 
applied to other similar things such as schools, churches, 
county and State governments. 


Urges Establishment of Traffic and Legal Departments 


Secretary E. E. Hall at the beginning of his report 
ealled attention to the exhibits of the Southern Cypress 
Association, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Pine Association and urged 
members to study the exhibits and talk to the representa 
tives. In the course of his address he called attention 
to the fact that the public has ceased to regard lumber 
associations as bands of criminals bound together in an 
unholy cause and has come to consider them as legiti- 
mate commercial organizations. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has done much to bring about this happy change, 
and the report of the forestry department will undoubt- 
edly do more along the same line. After mentioning 
the committee that had gone South at the invitafion of 
the Southern Pine Association and the courteous treat- 
ment it had received; the car shortage and the fact that 
some shipments had been made in open cars and had 
been badly damaged; the petition of the railroads for 
an increased demurrage charge and their petition for a 
change in rates, he recommended the formation within the 
association of a traffic bureau and a legal department. 
He said ‘these had proved to be of immense worth to 
other associations and that he believed they could be 
formed and operated at a not burdensome expense in this 
association. He closed with an appeal to the members 
to make the convention their own by means of extended 
informal discussion. This he stated was the only possible 
way to direct the attention of the body to those things 
of most vital interest to the members. 

The treasurer, E. S. Clarke, of York, reported the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of something over $2,000. 

Secretary Hall read a telegram from J. E. Khodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, ex- 
tending greetings and good wishes from that association 
to the Nebraska dealers. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were appointed: 

Resolutions—F. A. Good, A. B. Outhouse and Elmer 
Cotes. Auditing—J. A. ab, Vv. S. Hall_and 8. D. 
Ayers. Nominations—R. M. Trumbull, Ralph Philpot and 
Don Critchfield. ’ 

At the close of the session the Cornell Wood Products 
Co. showed motion pictures of its plant and processes of 
manufacture. 

The attendance is large and imcludes a great many 
ladies, for whom special entertainment is to be provided. 
Tonight the Omaha dealers entertaim the lumbermen and 
ladies at the Orpheum Theater. . Hotel Rome is filled with 
exhibits and is headquarters for various lumber companies. 


THE SECOND DAY¥’S PROCEEDINGS 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Omawa, Nzs., Feb. 8.—-The second day of the Nebraska 


Lumber Dealers’ A was featured by two talks 


i finance, of Sa: 
representing, the Haiaah teat Miccatecteree Aue” 


ciation, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Getting the Money.’’ He 
began with some reasons why it is profitable to sell on a 
cash basis. ‘‘It is basic,’’ he said, ‘‘that the use of 
money must be paid for and nothing makes money so 
quickly as money itself.’? The dealer pays cash and in 
turn must demand cash to keep even. Credit is an evil 
for the ordinary man because it makes it hard for him 
to live within his means, If everything was sold for cash, 
the business of the world would be revolutionized in three 
months. Lumbermen ought to work out a system of dis- 
counts fitted to their own communities.. Many successful 
retailers have solved this problem thru codperation. It 
is useless to discuss systems with a man who will not co- 
operate and read the trade journals, he said. Book ac- 
counts are not unqualified assets by any means for in 
ordinary cases they can not be sold for fifty cents on the 
dollar. No man’s promise is really as good as the cash, 
especially as customers can ‘be made to understand dis- 
counts just as the retailer has come to understand and 
value them. Some dealers think that a 2 percent discount 
is too much, but this is not so when credit hazards, office 
help and the expense of collecting are all counted in. Mr. 
Isherwood gave a personal experience whereby he was able 
to reduce book accounts of his company 50 percent in a 
year and to sell much more stock for cash in advance. 
In meeting catalog competition he said that he made a 
practice of writing three prices across the face of the 
estimate; namely, cash in advance with a 5 percent dis- 
count, settlement in ten days at a 2 percent discount or 
settlement in thirty days at net. He urged the use of 
newspaper space in telling the public of fhe discount sys- 
tem for Lack of all systems there must be the confidence 
of the community in the dealer’s Fonesty. 

C. E. Walrath, of Omaha, spoke on ‘‘ Things You Should 
Know and Remember.’’ He discussed the value of know- 





KURT C. BARTH, OF CHICAGO; 
Expert on Wood Preservation 


ing costs and laid down a tentative percentage list and 
the talk was clear and to the point and much appreciated 
by the entire audience. He said that a dealer should 
have a net profit of 15. percent and that costs should 
include a manager’s salary of 4 percent of sales on annual 
sales of $35,000. Genergl expenses should be 7 percent 
while 2 percent should be allowed for depreciation and 
lost accounts and interest should take 2 percent more; 
thus the expense of doing business should be 15 percent 
of the total sales. A retail dealer should keep a separate 
account for each line to determine the profit makers. 
Broadly speaking, the stock cost for all dealers is the same 
and if they would work out a fair handling cost and 
profit margin, selling prices would be about even. This 
end is all obtainable by complying with both the spirit 
and the letter of the law. The dealer ought to quote but 
one price on a lumber bill for otherwise he does not sell 
lumber, but rather the customer buys it at his own price 
and terms. He urged that the Nebraska lumbermen pass 
a resolution to adopt a fair basis upon which to sell stock. 

W. B. Clarkson, of Owatonna, Minn., spoke on ‘‘ Barn 
Ventilation.’’ He dwelt at length on theories of ventila- 
tion and opinions regarding its value. Barns are made for 
the housing of stock, he said, and stock will not do well 
without pure air. The air in a tight stock barn becomes 
too moist, whereas a proper ventilating system will carry 
off excess moisture. If a barn is ventilated by open win- 
dows the moisture stays on it as frost and ice in the win- 
ter. The ventilation of barns had to be commercialized 
before it came to highest efficiency and he said the old 
type of wooden cupola caused back draft and is useless. 
Without ventilation green hay gives off gases and burns 
from spontaneous combustion. Mr. Clarkson then gave a 
demonstration with a model barn, containing a kerosene 
light. When the ventilators were closed the light went 
out. 

The conclusion of the session was given over to a round 
table discussion of various subjects, including the quoting 
of prices by piece and the amount of sales that should 
be on the books in the average yard. The ladies were 
entertained at a luncheon at the Blackstone Hotel at noon 
and later in the afternoon at the Muse Theatre. An 
entertainment was given for the retailers and their ladies 
at the Commercial Club in the evening. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 





Retailers Are Instructed in Advanced Merchandising Methods—Need of Organization and Co-operation Emphasized— 
Plans Laid for Extending Local Association Work—Knowledge of Cost Accounting Urged 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Feb. 7—So many good ideas rela- 
tive to the present and future welfare of the lumber re- 
tailer were ‘‘put across’’ by speakers at today’s sessions 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania that the organization is entitled to stamp itself as 
being in the forefront on matters relating to advanced 
methods in merchandising. The organization, which is 
composed of the best retailers in the western half of the 
Keystone State, are having a ‘‘live wire’’ meeting in 
every sense of the word, with almost every thought ex- 
pressed a golden one if the hearer would place it in the 
back of his head and cash in on it when he reaches the 
home yard again. , ; 

A royal greeting was extended by C. V. McCreight, vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, when the meeting opened this morning at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel. Codperation is the keynote of the 
meeting, and Mr. McCreight, as the first speaker, dwelt 
on how it repaid any iumberman, whether he be manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer, to lend a helping hand 
in a codperative way to others in the industry, saying 
that there is enough business for all at a satisfactory 
margin of profit if common sense and fair mindedness 
are permitted to govern trade matters of relative interest. 
He reviewed the embargo situation, saying the railroads 
would not let shipments come thru from many shipping 
points, and citing that with his own company orders 
placed in St. Louis as long ago as last September had 
not received delivery of the shipment. He said it was 
almost impossible to get cars thru at all, and that diffi- 
culties brought about by embargoes had prevented lumber 
delivery for large construction purposes and normal 
trade requirements. 


More Manufacturing Should Be Done 


Speaking of Pittsburgh as an industrial center, Mr. 
McCreight said it was to be regretted that so many raw 
products are now produced for shipment abroad, per- 
mitting the foreigner to gain most of the profit thru the 
finishing processes there, and that this country will 
have to change its methods, manufacture more and then 
export the finished article. Edwin H. Hill, of Pittsburgh, 
a director of the retailers’ association, in responding 
placed stress on codperation, aptly saying that codpera- 
tion did not mean operating on one’s neighbor, but oper- 
ating with him. Mr. Hill cited many changes that lum- 
ber retailers and wholesalers in the Pittsburgh district 
have undergone since the late ’70’s and early ’80’s, and 
how new conditions demanded new methods to be handled 
properly. 

Age of Organization 

That we are living in au age of organization was the 
opening assertion of G. P. Textor, of the Textor Lumber 
Co., of Wilkinsburg, president of the association, in mak- 
ing his annual address, and that while there is a vast 
amount of work that can effectively be done by individ- 
ual workers there are many present and future problems 
that can only be solved collectively. In some respects 
there was too much organization, he said, especially with 
so many organizations trying to do the same thing, with 
a consequent waste of time, money and energy in dupli- 
cating work. ‘‘We lumbermen have learned that we can 
not hurt any one of our competitors without injuring 
ourselves,’’ he said in speaking of changes that have 
come about thru association work, ‘‘and we can not help 
the business in general without benefiting ourselves. It 
is admitted that every man or firm has individual prob- 
lems to solve and difficulties to overcome, but the really 
big, vital problems are common to all of us. We are 
never too old to learn. Men who are the oldest in this 
business know that they keep on learning all the time.’’ 

In answer to the question as to what a dealer gets out 
of the organization, President Textor said it depended 
entirely on how much he put into it; in other words, the 
more put into it the more is gotten out of it. He said 
that the association had been honored with a representa- 
tion at the Chicago conference between the Southern Pine 
grading rules committee and representatives of the differ- 
ent retail associations, and that while not all the retailers’ 
recommendations for grading rule changes were 
adopted, some of them were, and a better feeling be- 
tween the manufacturer and the retailer was promoted. 
He recommended that the association adopt a resolution 
commending the Southern Pine Association for the con- 
sideration shown the retailers. 


Advocates National Home Building Campaign 


In closing Mr. Textor referred to the fact that 1916 
had been a banner year with most retail lumber dealers, 
especially those located in manufacturing districts, and 
that what the country needed most, from the viewpoint 
of the retail lumberman, was a national campaign for 
home building. ‘‘Own your own home, not an automo- 
bile,’’? should be the campaign cry, he said. Aside 
from his address, President Textor declared it was to be 
regretted that thousands of workers thruout the country 
who are now employed at much higher wages than they 
ever received before are buying luxuries instead of try- 
ing to pay for homes. In discussing the subject in- 
stances were cited where young men employed at piece 
work in Pittsburgh plants making munitions were re- 
ceiving as high as $35 a day, while thousands are making 
from $8 to $15 a day, and who, say those in a position 
to know, as a rule, are squandering their earnings, in- 
stead of saving for the inevitable rainy day. President 
Textor, after closing his address, appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Auditing—W. E. Ablers, Allegheny; S. W. Means, Pitts- 











burgh, and A. C. Evans, Pittsburgh. Nominating—Fred C. 
Cook, Beaver; J. J. Munn, Allegheny, and Mr. Hogue, Canons- 
burg. Resolutions—J. C. Parsons, Pittsburgh; H. F. Textor, 
Edgewood Park, and Thomas Goff, Tarentum. 


Cites Insurance Reduction 


Reductions in the cost of fire insurance to members of 
the association since the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. was organized eleven years ago were 
then cited by Carl Van der Voort, secretary of the or- 
ganization. At the time the association was organized 
the insurance cost was $2.66 per hundred dollars of in- 
surance and today it is $1.95. He urged that every 
member who did not have simple fire fighting apparatus 
about his yard, such as barrels filled with salt water to 
prevent freezing and buckets, ought to install them, which 
can be done at a cost of from $25 to $40. He told how 
only recently a yard fire was stopped before serious dam- 
age was done thru the use of such simple apparatus, 
and that otherwise might have caused a $20,000 loss. He 
also informed the members that the association infor- 
mation bureau is always prepared to give data as to life 
insurance companies that members might be insured 
under, and what the association is now able to do rela- 
tive to compensation and automobile insurance. D. W. 
Simpson, of the Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., Indiana, 
Pa., vice president of the association, urged a campaign 
for more members, and-brief talks were made by several 
others before the morning session adjourned. The mem- 
bers were luncheon guests of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Club, which is composed of the retail lumbermen of Alle- 
gheny County. 


Motor Trucks Interesting Subject 


That the retail lumber dealer in western Pennsylvania 
is keenly interested in motor truck haulage was evidenced 
during the- talk of R. G. Enell, sales engineer of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., of Pittsburgh, which handles the Fed- 
eral motor truck, made at’ Detroit, Mich. ‘‘The Lumber 
Industry Rapidly Motorizing Its Transportation,’’ was 
the subject of Mr. Enell’s address, and he was not only 
stopped many times during the reading of his paper by 
members who wished to ask questions, but after conclud- 
ing reading it he was kept busy several minutes answering 
queries about truck utility as compared with team 
hauling. The hills in western Pennsylvania make the 
haulage problem a keen one, and it was the speaker’s con- 
tention that the 114- or 2-ton truck, with semitrailers, 
capable of hauling a 5-ton load on an average, is the 
most adaptable. He said that while it cost $6 a day to 
operate a team, a 2-ton truck with semitrailer, able to 
handle delivery much quicker and take care of a larger 
volume, would cost the dealer on an average of $7.50 
to $8 a day, including all charges usually figured in truck 
maintenance. He emphasized many points wherein trucks 
excel horses—quicker delivery, widening the market, 
handling greater volume and more satisfactory service 
to customers. He said: 


Of all the various lines studied and analyzed by traffic 
engineering departments, the lumber industry has probably 
received the greatest attention, due largely to the fact that 
lumber dealers themselves have taken exceptional interest 
in their haulage problems. Careful analyses of all costs have 
been made anj records of motor trucks as compared with 
horse-drawn equipment compiled, and everything tifit a 
lumber dealer needs to know before he decides upon a motor 
truck is available and ready for use on application. I be- 
lieve that this information will do more than any other argu- 
ment to influence the prospective purchaser in favor of motor 
trucks. Lumbermen are still investigating the efficiency and 
economy of motor trucks and their experiments are con- 
stantly convincing them that the time is near when the motor 
truck and tractor will have solved their transportation prob- 
lems and the horse-drawn equipment will have become ob- 


solete. 
Year’s Work Reviewed 


Secretary W. G. Rebbeck, of Pittsburgh, then made his 
report and reviewed the year’s work, saying that most 
the members no doubt realized that the success of the 
convention last year had placed the association on a firm 
footing and assured the future. During the year twenty 
members had been added or reinstated, and the report 
detailed the status of the association directory that the 
organization publishes. He told of different activities 
that are making the association successful, and urged 
the members to make more use of information that the 
association is equipped to provide. The report of the 
treasurer, A. J. Stewart, of Washington, Pa., which was 
read by Secretary Rebbeck, showed the association in 
good financial standing. 

Seldom has a convention of retail lumber dealers had 
on its program such an able presentation as was given 
by J. C. F. Motz, Monessen, Pa., who led a discussion 
on ‘‘Getting Service Out of Our Association.’’ He be- 
gan by stating that fundamental principles always under- 
lie suecess and, emphasizing his point, picked up a piece 
of advertising literature of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which had printed on its cover page ‘‘Success This 
Way,’’ and then another, reading ‘‘Why Not Let It 
Help You?’’ Success, he said, always comes to the man 
who expects to succeed and failure to the man who thinks 
he will be a failure, the fate of either largely being 
dependent on his mental attitude. 

Speaking of a lesson to be learned from the European 
war he said: : 


The one great lesson which American business men are 
learning from the European war is that they must become 
better business men; and this applies to all conditions of 
business. We develop thru our association that which would 
be impossible without it. Too many business men go into 
business instead of growing into business. The most suc- 


cessful businesses represented in this association, I dare say, 
are managed by men that have grown into their business. 
Then do not expect too much of this association until we 
have grown into it and, if this association is to grow into 
success, we as individuals must get back of it in the way 
I have cited that Mr. Sullivan is backing the Southern Pine 
Association (reference had previously been made by the 
speaker to recent published remarks by W. H. Sullivan, gen 
eral manager Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, 
La., as to how his company viewed the activities of the South- 
ern Pine Association and wherein the value of association 
work lay), and that means that we must carry the gooi 
— we feel here back home with us and get togethe: 
sere, 


Depicts Undesirable Types 


The speaker further said that there are two types of 
merchants who hold back developments—the one who 
does not advertise or practice modern business methods, 
thinking he knows it all; and the other who advertises 
untruthfully and practices unfair business methods, tak- 
ing advantage of both customers and competitors. Ad- 
vertising attracts attention and carries conviction, and 
the man representing the highest type of salesmanship 
gets the other man’s point of view, he said; and sum- 
ming it all up codperation is practiced in order to reach 
proficiency. Occasionally instances are found, Mr. Motz 
said, where a man opens a retail lumber yard and then sits 
down and waits for trade to come along, but trade 
that ‘‘just comes’’ never made a retailer rich. The 
problems of the future, the speaker said, must be solved 
collectively. In closing he listed the more important 
things a lumber retailer is interested in as follows: Uni- 
form tally sheets; uniform credit system; uniform ac 
counting system; traffic department; local or district or 
ganizations’ advertising; arbitration committee; yard 
efficiency; insurance efficiency, and preparation of lien 
notices. 

The paper of Mr. Motz brought out a lengthy ani 
valuable discussion, and among those taking part were 
C. P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, J. D. P. Kennedy, of Beaver, 
D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, W. E. Hatch, of Pittsburgh, 
and J. J. Munn, of Allegheny. 

Mr. Motz offered a resolution that a committee of the 
association be appointed having as its duties the forma- 
tion of district or group associations and giving these 
group bodies all the assistance possible in planning and 
carrying on local association work. A striking example 
of what codperation may do locally for retail lumber 
dealers is furnished hy the dealers at Cumberland, Md. 
These dealers, D. B. Cessna, of the D. B. Cessna Lumber 
Co.; H. R. Miller, of the Cumberland Lumber Co.; George 
and William Buchanan, of H. Buchanan Sons’ Co., and 
A. J. Weber, of the South Cumberland Planing Mill Co., 
did so much for themselves thru codperative work that 
only a few days ago they joined the Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania. Today each one of 
them was present at the convention and Messrs. Cessna, 
Weber and George Buchanan spoke, telling of what they 
already had accomplished and expected to accomplish 
thru codperative efforts. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 8.—Service that the retail lum- 
berman should extend to the consumer if he expects to 
remain on the merchandising map was discussed at this 
morning’s session by E. A. Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The speaker cited the many 
ways by which the uptodate dealer may not only serve his 
customers well but also his home town and his community 
and thereby add to his prestige as a merchant and to the 
profits of his business. That the retailer should be in- 
formed exactly as to what it is costing him to conduct his 
business, in order that he may know what to exact as a 
reasonable profit, was one of the points that Mr. Sterling 
sought to drive home impressively. Many retailers think 
that they are making a profit when they are not, he said, 
and this is due to the fact that they practice no method 
of cost accounting. The live dealer should be a commu- 
nity builder, because he is the logical man to set an ex- 
ample among local business men, being the merchant who 
sells lumber for town and farm homes and shelters for 
live stock and grain—a business that must be honestly 
and well conducted in any community that upbuilds and 
thrives. 

Efficiency in service is a valuable thing, the speaker 
said, and the uptodate dealer should know the kind of 
wood best adapted for any constructive work for either 
exterior or interior purpose. The retailer can not pos- 
sibly know too much about any material that he handles 
or the materials that compete with what he has to sell, 
and he must always be prepared to answer intelligently 
any questions that customers may ask about materials, 
building plans or advisable methods of construction. Mr. 
Sterling advocated closer codperation among manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, saying that the time is 
past when any factor in the lumber industry can blaze a 
trail alone, as such efforts lead nowhere. 


Cost Accounting Made Interesting 


The members experienced the same treat that was ac- 
corded the Ohio retailers at their convention two weeks 
ago when George N. Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, gave his amusing and truth telling illus- 
trated talk on ‘‘Cost Accounting.’’ The illustrations 
that Mr. Glass used in depicting the growth in overhead 
expenses were presented in cartoon form in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and were made to 
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tell, as at other conventions, about profits, how they are 
made and how they are lost, and proved no less effective 
here than at the other meetings where Mr. Glass ap- 
peared. Probably no better way could be found in deal- 
ing with cost accounting, a problem highly important to 
retailers, than that adopted by Mr. Glass, because he 
strengthens his truths with laugh provoking illustrations 
that earry home the logic of his remarks in an unforget- 
able way. 

Before starting his address Mr. Glass read a newspaper 
story telling of how the Government thru the Federal 
‘Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
ariff Commission plans to be helpful to business big and 
small, and seeks to make it imperative that dealers get 
fair profits on their volume of business on the theory 
that a business that shows no reasonable profit or a busi- 
ness done at a loss is detrimental not only to the dealer 
hut to the community and to the business world as well. 

The aims and purposes of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were explained in detail by E. A. 
Diebold, a charter member of the recently organized Na- 
tional association and president of the Pittsburgh Lum- 
»ermen’s Club. He pictured it as a body for self pro- 
tection, deserving of the membership of every retail 
dealer in the country, and after reading and explaining 
important features of its bylaws he made a strong plea 
that the members of the Pennsylvania association join 
the National organization. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Straight from the shoulder talks were given at the 
afternoon meeting by W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, 


a well known member of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, and Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., 
general manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. Mr. 
Snell offered the members some of his strong merchandis- 
ing ideas that he has presented at other retailers’ gath- 
erings and admonished them to remember that 80 per- 
cent of the money that persons now earn in their com- 
munities is spent there; that they should not be satisfied 
with less than their share and if they are live dealers 
they should divert much money usually spent in other 
ways to home and improvement building. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the Southern Pine 
Association as the host on the visit some months ago 
of retailers in the South, approving in full the grading 
rule changes suggested by retailers and urging the South- 
ern Pine Association to adopt them, especially as to width 
of No. 1 common and better and crooks and warps in 
No. 2 dimension. 

Brief addresses were made by W. W. Knight, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and E. F. Perry, of New York City, re- 
spectively president and secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and J. B. Montgomery, 
president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The question box brought out many interesting ques- 
tions and the discussions of the queries lasted a consid- 
erable time. 

A motion was passed empowering the president to ap- 
point a special ways and means committee to investigate 
and report on a proposed increased scale of dues based 
on a sliding scale as to the volume of business done by 
the members, its report to be submitted to the members 


for postal card vote and if favorable the new dues to 


‘ go into effect at the next payment period. 


The New Officers 


The new members for the board of directors were 
chosen as follows: 


Three years—J. C. F. Motz, Monessen; J. D. P. Kennedy, 


Beaver Falls; W. T. Geddes, Windber, and J. A. Hlder, Al- 
toona, . 


One year—P. A. McCracken, Leechburg. 


The board of directors after the adjournment of the 
closing session elected the following officers: 


President—D. W. Simpson, Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., 
Indiana. 


Vice president—J. D. P. Kennedy, Beaver Falls. 
Treasurer—A, J. Stewart, Washington (reélected). 
Secretary—W. G. Rebbick, Pittsburgh (reélected). 


The members tonight attended an annual banquet at’ 
which a vaudeville program arranged thru the courtesy 
of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was an enjoyable feature. The entertainment was 
in charge of a committee consisting of Chairman C. F. 
McCreight, Ricks McCreight Lumber Co.; Edward Dunn, 
Allegheny Lumber Co.; A. J. Diebold, Forest Lumber 
Co.; J. G. Criste, Interior Lumber Co., secretary of Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and E. V. 
Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 

President W. W. Knight, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and President J. B. Mont- 
gomery, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, were among the speakers. 





IOWA ASSOCIATION CONCLUDES TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


Buriincton, Iowa, Feb. 2.—R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa 
City, opened the second day’s discussion at the twentieth 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
hermen’s Association. Mr. Dunlap briefly went over the 
new elements in business that made selling for cash desir- 
able and then described the effort the Iowa City dealers 
have made to put their business on a cash basis. The 
lirst plan they made, he said, was to consider settlement by 
the 10th of the following month a cash settlement and to 
allow 2 percent discount. They also imposed a 10 percent 
penalty on lumber returned. The defect of this system in 
his opinion was the fact that the prices were set on a 
eash basis, while many customers still bought on time. 
So a change was made by figuring prices on a basis that 
would allow the account to be carried without loss, and a 
sliding seale of discounts was adopted. A man who paid 
cash received a 5 percent discount. This discount de- 
creased automatically for settlement within a certain 
specified number of days. Mr. Dunlap said the system 
was not perfect but that he believed it was a move in the 
right direetion. In one year he had reduced the percent- 
age of book aecounts from 80 percent to 30 percent. 

In the discussion that followed H. R. Isherwood, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said that 
the offer of 2 percent discount for cash in thirty days 
usually did not appeal to a farmer as worth troubling 
about, but that it did look big to him when it was ex- 
plained that this amounted to 24 percent interest annu- 
ally on the money. A prolonged discussion ensued in 
which a number of retailers expressed themselves as of 
the opinion that securing cash payments was not worth 
the diseount that had to be offered. Mr. Dunlap insisted 
that the competition of out-of-town concerns made it de- 
sirable to offer special considerations to cash customers. 
Ile said that the hazard of credits, the cost of bookkeep- 
iug and collections and the crippling of finances made the 
cash business well worth the consideration offered. 

In the afternoon L. D. Benedict,. of the extension de- 
partment of the University of Iowa, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the forests of Washington. 


J. E. Jones, chief inspector of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, of New Orleans, made an informal talk about 
svades. He stated that lumber manufacturers had to do 
the best they could with the trees as nature has grown 
them, and that grades are based on certain defects most 
commonly met with. Retailers often object to the num- 
xr of grades, but by increasing the number of grades the 
margin of defects allowed in each is narrowed, and there 
s less difference between the best and the worst of any 
yiven grade and so less dissatisfaction on the part of the 
ustomer who buys it. Mr. Jones stated that the average 
man judges lumber too much by its superficial appearance. 
‘le objects to sap stain when in reality this is no injury 
‘o the lumber and is as good as a coat of paint in preserv- 
ig the wood. A retailer should have a thoro knowledge 
‘f the exact specifications. These specifications are the 
‘owest limit allowed in the various grades, and much of 
the lumber will be better than the limit of defects allowed. 


Mr. Jones stated that the grading rules committee had 
iccepted a number of the recommendations made by the 
‘ommittee of retailers who had traveled among the south- 
mm mills as guests of the association, and he added that 
more of these recommendations might be adopted later. 
‘t was thought wise not to adopt too radical changes at 
one time lest the manufacturers refuse to accept any 
nodifications of the rules. 

Mr. Jones described the educational work done by the 
taff of sixteen inspectors employed by the association. 
Nine of these men go around among the mills and go over 
somé of the lumber handled by the mill graders and report 
on the accuracy of their work. He also referred to the 
work of the inspectors in settling disputes as to grade be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers. He assured the retailers 
that when a wholesaler or manufacturer asked to have a 
disputed shipment inspected by an association inspector 
it was not a reflection on the retailer’s knowledge or hon- 
esty but was prompted by a desire to get definite facts 
with which to confront his own graders and his shipping 


clerk. A manufacturer can not possibly know about the © 


grades of lumber shipped out. He has to leave that to 
employees, and he is as anxious as anyone to keep these 
employees up to a high standard of efficiency and honesty. 

C. W. Porter, of Oskaloosa, commented on Mr. Jones’ 
reference to the changes in the grading rules and de- 
scribed the trip thru the South, which he took in company 
with the other retailers who were guests of the Southern 
Pine Association. He stated that he believed most of the 
friction between manufacturers and retailers arose from 
a lack of understanding of conditions and limitations. 


C. F. Kurtz, also of the extension department of the 


State University of Iowa, lectured on scientific business. 





R. J. REANEY, OF COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA; 
Secretary Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Mr. Kurtz’s work has to do with business and specifically 
with retailing. He has made an extensive study of the re- 
tailers’ problems and has arrived at the conclusion that one 
of the primary needs of business in Iowa is the preserva- 
tion of the small town. He said that in the way of co- 
operative effort the local retailers ought to use the news- 
papers to acquaint their communities with the real prin- 
ciples and processes of merchandising. They ought to 
compel mail order houses to cease misrepresenting their 
service, a thing that can be accomplished if the retailers 
determine to do it. And they ought to compel wholesalers 
to deal fairly in the matter of a just and equal price to 
retailer and to the mail order purchasing agent. He said 
that there is no basis for comparison between costs of 
mail order and retail merchandising and that there conse- 
quently is no basis for the assertion of mail order houses 
that they are in a position to sell more cheaply than the 
retailers can. Such information as is available indicates 
that the retailer has the advantage in this respect. Mr. 
Kurtz urged as a basis for scientific business a permanent 
inventory system. Without this big business could not be 
carried on, and small businesses labor under a handicap 
without it. Some retailers say it is too much trouble, 
but without taking such trouble as this they will find it 
inereasingly difficult to stay in business. 


Following Mr. Kurtz’s address the committee on enroll- 
ment reported fifty-nine ladies, 138 retailers and ninety- 
nine wholesalers present. 


The committee on nominations presented the following 
names: 


President—R. L. Dunlap, Iowa City. 
Vice president—Fred Beach, Muscatine. 
Secretary and treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction. 


Trustees—J. W. Fleming, Osceola; John W. Fisher, Center- 
ville; George Angel, Keokuk, 


Ottumwa was selected as the next meeting place. 


John L. Woellhaf, manager of the Rand Lumber Co., 
invited the visitors to inspect the new model office the 
Rand company has recently completed. While there the 
lumbermen were invited to fall to on a Dutch lunch spread 
in the basement. 


In the evening the Burlington wholesale dealers, con- 
sisting of the Burlington Lumber Co., Derby Mills Co., 
Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co., Nairn-Gillies Co., Noelke- 
Lyon Manufacturing Co., Rand Lumber Co., John A. 
Uhler and the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., entertained the 
retailers at Remey Hall. The program consisted of music 
and readings. The hit of the evening was an address on 
the ‘‘ Forests of the World and of Burlington,’’ by Louis 
Lau. Dancing and a buffet lunch concluded the enter- 
tainment. The ladies were entertained during the after- 
noon at Aeolian Hall. 





THREE-STORY NEW ENGLAND HOUSES ILLUSTRATED 


Number 1 of Volume III of the ‘‘ White Pine Series 
of Architectural Monographs,’’ issued for February, is 
devoted to 3-story houses of New England, and illus- 
trates a number of interesting examples. In general, 
these all are cast in much the same form, being of near- 
ly square foundation and with flat or nearly flat roofs. 
The row of third story windows usually is low, and 


. there usually is a large entrance in the center of the 


front of the house, altho in one example the entrance 
at one side is balanced by a low wing at the other side. 
There is, however, interesting variation in the treat- 
ment of entrances, roof, balustrades and the like. The 
houses generally are covered with ordinary clapboard 
siding, while in some cases a flat siding is used that 
is pointed in imitation of stone work. The most beauti- 
ful example of architecture illustrated is the Board- 
man house at Portsmouth, N. H., which is treated with 
a perfectly plain siding, giving fine relief to the beauti- 
ful portico and to the window openings. This particu- 
lar method of treatment of the wooden exterior of a 
building has been employed in a number of the 
AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN’S series of house plans and 
particularly those to which half-timber effects are 
applied. 

The annual white pine architectural competition will 
close Tuesday, May 1, the present competition being 
for the plans for a house to cost $12,500, the outside 
finish to be of white pine. There are four prizes rang- 
ing from $750 to $100. 


ee 


THE E. K. Woop LuMBER Company claims that in its 
yard at Oakland, Cal., it has reduced the cost of handling 
lumber by more than 50 percent thru the end piling 
method. But one man is required for either the piling or 
unpiling process and green men can do the work effi- 
ciently who would be unable to put up a flat pile of lum- 
ber in decent shape. It is also found that inch redwood 
stacked with cross sticks will season in about four and 
one-half months as against about nine months in flat 
piles, and with little or no waste from end checking, 
whereas this is severe in that wood when seasoned in flat 
piles. The floor of the end piling shed consists of 2x3- 
inch slabs set on edge and spaced about one and one-half 
inch apart. These are supported by timbers 6x8-inches. 


~ 





APPARENTLY, wasteful methods in logging are not en- 
tirely confined to the sawmill industry. The manufacture 
of paper and the cutting of pulpwood are highly special- 
ized, and pulpwood is scarce and valuable. Yet, for years 
a large New York company has been cutting its pulpwood 
in 13-foot lengths, resulting in the waste of shorter parts 
of the tree trunk and greatly increasing the cost of get- 
ting out the material in the steep, mountainous country 
comprising its pulp holdings. In this winter’s operations 
it has adopted 4-foot lengths, resulting in closer use of 
the timber and making the wood easier to get out to the 
river banks and capable of loading on shallower river 
tides than were required for the longer species. 
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WEST VIRGINIANS HOLD A THREE-DAY CONVENTION 


Retailers’ Association Seeks Statewide Scope—New Light Shed on Cost Accounting—Ohioan Urges District Divisions for 
Stronger State Organization — Lien Law, Demurrage and Other Problems Discussed 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 5.—An aggressive campaign 
to increase the membership of the organization in this 
State was decided on during the annual convention of 
the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, held at the Ruffner Hotel here, Feb. 1 
to 3, the first day’s sessions of which were reported 
telegraphically in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The need of such an association and the 
sort of service it could render were exemplified at the 
Friday morning discussion, when the subjects of costs 
and of the need of a mechanics’ lien law in the State 
and other matters of importance were given considera- 
tion. 

George D. Hawkins, of Huntington, presented a report 
on the subject of costs. He said that competition on one 
hand and advancing costs on the other have threatened 
entirely to eliminate the ever narrowing margin of profit. 
The study of costs discloses the fact that there are a num- 
ber of items entering into the cost of doing business that 
frequently are lost sight of, such as depreciation, interest, 
reserve for badd debts ete. that may easily turn actual loss 
into apparent profit. 

Mr. Hawkins called particular attention to a common 
error in figuring profit, in the following manner: 

Another error strangely common, tho apparent on first 
analysis, is the custom or habit of adding the percentage of 
profit desired to the cost of an article to determine the sell- 
ing price. To illustrate, we recently talked with a dealer 
in a city that boasts a population of 200,000, where we had 
expected to find a high degree otf efficiency. This dealer was 
adding 30 percent to his cost price but, tho admitting that his 
cost of doing business was 16 percent and that he was making 
14 percent net profit, overlooked the fact that 30 percent 
added to the cost gives only 23.07 percent profit based on the 
selling price, which is the basis used in arriving at the per- 
centage of cost. 

Most architects base profit and loss on cost, and there is 
no doubt that many business failures are due to this practice. 
If an article cost $1 and the selling expenses are 18 percent, 
which we believe would be a fair average on the retail lumber 
and builders’ supply business, in order to make 10 percent 
net profit it must sell for $1.89 and not $1.28. s 

A certain article costs $30, f. o. b. your siding. You figure 
from past records that it costs 18 percent to handle the ar- 
ticle, and you want a net profit on the sale price of 10 per- 
cent ; thus making a total of 28 percent over cost price. You 
will probably figure that 28 percent of $30 is $8.40, and $30 
plus $8.40 is $38.40, making the latter figure your selling 
price. These figures, however, are erroneous; they should 
be as follows: Expense based on selling price is 18 percent, 
and net profit desired is 10 percent, a total of 28 percent; 
selling price 100 percent less 28 percent leaves 72 percent 
as the first cost, or $30. On this basis 1 percent equals 
41.8 cents, and this figure, multiplied by 100 equals $41.80— 
the correct selling price. : 

You will note by the above that the difference between 
$41.80 and $38.40 is $3.40, an amount which is, I am very 
certain, often lost account of, and if you are breaking even 
when figuring under the method first referred to above, this 
entire $3.40 is net profit if your method of figuring corre- 
sponds to the method just explained. To put it another way: 
If 25 is 25 percent of 100, it is only 20 percent of 125; and 
a 25 percent increase over cost is 20 percent profit on the 
selling price. 

Mr. Hawkins, in discussing the question of interest on 
investment to be charged, stated that it was self-evident 
that the capital invested could be loaned out at 5 percent 
on gilt-edged security without assuming the risk and 
hazard incident to the conducting of business. He said: 

It would appear, therefore, that this would constitute a 
proper charge against the business and should be included 
with other costs in exactly the same manner as rent would 
be included where a rental was actually paid. Some author- 
ities figure interest on past due accounts only, and -arrive at 
the charge by averaging the time taken on their accounts and 
adding a fixed percent to all sales, as it is impossible to de- 
termine at the time any sale is made how long that account 
will remain unpaid. 

The speaker urged that there should be a uniform 
recognized basis for figuring cost, and that this should 
be given sufficient publicity so that those who have been 
guessing, and generally guessing too low, may be educated 
to a better knowledge of costs. Mr. Hawkins did not 
believe that it is necessary to have an elaborate system in 
a small business but 
it is important to know that our competitors are able to fig- 
ure their costs intelligently, because a man who does not know 
his costs muddies the water for those who do. There is too 
great a tendency to meet a competitor’s price for no better 
reason than the boast “I can afford to sell as cheap as he 
can.” Why should an intelligent merchant who knows his 
costs and has figured an estimate based on his knowledge of 
costs allow some other dealer who perhaps does not know 
what it is costing him to do business to fix the price? 

Sut how are we to bring about the better knowledge of 
costs, and establish confidence necessary to bringing about 
better selling conditions? Coéperation is the watchword. 
The attitude of the Federal Government toward legitimate 
business codperation is much more favorable than it for- 
merly was. 

George A. Olsen, of Chicago, Ill., read a paper on ‘‘ De- 
livering the Goods at a Profit,’’ which was timely, inter- 
esting and instructive. Mr. Olsen said that in the build- 
ing material business service rather than the commodity 
that is sold counts, and if it is said that the price the 
consumer must pay is high compared with the price that 
the dealer must pay the manufacturer it is because the 
question of service has not been taken into consideration. 
Warehousing, delivery and all other items are overlooked 
by the critics. The speaker attributed low profit to the 
dealers’ desire to excel in the volume of business handled. 
He suggested that when a man brags of the big jobs in 
his community that he has furnished he be asked im- 
mediately what profit it netted him. It has been found in 
Cleveland that the average cost to deliver one barrel of 
cement is 49 cents, despite the fact that the dealers have 
the best facilities and help. Mr. Olsen was satisfied that 
dealers were not charging enough to cover their handling 
expenses. On a 30-cent freight rate, cement will have to 
be sold at $2.35 a barrel to pay a 5 percent profit. Ifa 
man is getting less he is losing money. In closing he 
urged dealers to study their costs and to figure into the 
price their overhead. 

H. 8. Gaines, of Columbus, Ohio, of the Ohio Builders’ 











Supply Association, talked on ‘‘Closer Organization.’’ 
He urged district organization as the way to make a 
strong State association. The only trouble with the trade 
association is that there are many people who feel that 
they ought to belong, but they generally do not. Trade 
associations today are recognized as an integral part of 
the business. Such an association generally is managed 
by a trade expert who knows how to use its power safely 
and sanely, and it is an investment and not an expense. 
The Ohio Builders’ Supply Association has divided Ohio 
into thirty-one districts. Each has its own chairman and 
secretary, but the secretary of the State association meets 
with them and the central office keeps in touch with the 
district organizations. Mr. Gaines said that when a com- 
modity is sold too cheap it is thru ignorance or malice. 
Neither has any part in business. And it is just as im- 
portant to get the money as to get the business and the 
price. There is no eredit due anyone getting an order 
unless he gets the check. The speaker said an employer 
had told him that any fool could give something away; 
a good man can sell it; a man who can sell it and get the 
money has the world at his feet. Mr. Gaines said that 
the particular purposes of his organization are: 

First—To form a business organization that can codperate 
with the manufacturers and assist in the formation of sales 
policies that will protect the dealers, 

Second—To provide, thru distriet organization, for regular 
monthly meetings, so that all dealers can keep in constant 
touch with trade conditions. 

Third—To study the cost of doing business so that each 
dealer can know what margin added to his cost will insure 
a legitimate profit. 

Fourth—To adjust disputes between dealers and between 
dealers and manufacturers. 





Fifth—To give members advice on technical legal matters . 


pertaining to their business, such as mechanics’ lien law, pro- 
tection on public work ete. 

Sixth—To secure and provide for an interchange of credit 
information. 

Seventh—To do together what you can not do alone. 





G. J. DICKERSON, OF HUNTINGTON, W. VA. ; 
Retiring Secretary 


C. H. Whitescarver, of Williamson, announced the fol- 
lowing committees for the convention as appointed by the 
committee on committees: 

Nominations—C. D. Coffman, of Wheeling, chairman; G. 
J. Dickerson, Huntington; N. J. Jenkins, Bluefield; W. L. 
Savage, Charleston; H. Eschenbrenner, Clarksburg. 

Auditing—John C, Biddle, Clarksburg, chairman; I. B. 
Hodge, Charleston; J. O. Simmons, Weston. 

Resolutions—F, N. Mann, Huntington, chairman; L. B. 
Wilson, Bridgeport; BE. A. Allen, Shinnston, and C. H. Whites- 
carver, Williamson. 

Legislative—G. A. Grishaber, Charleston, chairman; W. E, 


x. 


Minter, Huntington; A, M. Finney, Charleston; Walter Per- 
kins, Bluefield, and C. A. Shont, of Shinnston. 

Membership—G. M. Mossman, Huntington, chairman; M. 
A. Boland, Charleston; G. J. Dickerson, Huntington; C. W. 
Pierce, Graham; C. E. Parr, Clarksburg; John Minkemyer, 
Wheeling, and G. L. Dudley, of Parkersburg. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


J. Roy Mareum, of Huntington, attorney for the asso- 
ciation, discussed the proposed mechanics’ lien law at 
length at the opening of the Friday afternoon session. 
W. E. Minter, of Huntington, asked how many had -taken 
the subject up with their legislators. About one-half of 
those in the room stood up, and then the others pledged 
themselves to do so. 

E. A. Sterling, of Chicago, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, discussing ‘‘ Retail Service,’’ 
told how his organization was prepared to codperate with 
lumber dealers who believe in codperation, and exemplified 
in his address the new ideas for concerted action among 
manufacturers and dealers to show the public the superi- 
ority of woods as a building material. 

George N. Hancock, of Charleston, discussed the ‘‘New 
Demurrage Rulings.’’ 

W. H. Green, of Jacksonville, Fla., assistant secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, ad- 
dressed the convention and told of the codperative service 
his organization was giving to retailers. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


The annual banquet of the association was held Friday 
evening and brought out the largest attendance of the 
convention, including the ladies of some of the members. 
W. E.R. Byrne, of Charleston, acted as toastmaster, and 
those who responded were G. M. Mossman, of Hunting- 


ton; Arthur R. Black, of Port Clinton, Ohio; O. B. Bob- 
bitt, of Charleston; W. E. Minter, of Huntington; A. P. 
Conklin, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Douglas Malloch, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; H. S. Gaines, 
of Columbus, Ohio; W. J. Nelson, of Lexington, Ky., and 
E. A. Sterling, of Chicago, Ill. 

Considerable life was injected into the banquet and 
into the entire convention by the singing of the Hunting. 
ton choristers, a double quartet of vocalists, who en- 
deavored to have a good time and were not disheartened 
by the impending gloom of the speeches. The Hunting- 
ton gentlemen who furnished this entertainment were: 
A. D. Lilly, Scott Shephard, E. J. Adams, G. E. Davidson, 
H. A. Davidson, Dudley Somerville, Joseph McGuire and 
Chester Pierce. 

SATURDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Saturday morning session, Sec- 
retary Dickerson urged the employment of a paid secre- 
tary to succeed himself, who should devote practically ail 
of his time to the association with the view of increasing 
its membership and effectiveness. The convention decided 
to allow the privilege of membership in the association 
without dues to the members of the Ohio Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, and the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. Riley Wilson, who favored this convention 
and previous conventions with much entertainment, was 
elected an honorary member. Walter Perkins, of Blue- 
field, presented claims of that city to have the next meet 
ing there, and J. C. Biddle extended an invitation from 
Clarksburg. The latter city was selected for next year’s 
meeting. 

Arthur R. Black, of Port Clinton, Ohio, delivered a char 
acteristic address entitled ‘‘The Price and Pride of 
Progress.’’ In it his general well known punning ability 
and sound sense had ample play. West Virginia has a 
number of favorite orators, but no greater favorite than 
the gentleman from Lake Erie. 

The morning session concluded with brief addresses by 
William Burdett, of Charleston, president of the Young 
Men’s Business Club, and W. J. Nelson, of Lexington, Ky. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The last session of the convention, on Saturday after 
noon, was preceded by an enjoyable luncheon served to 
all members and visitors present—about one hundred in 
number—at the Charleston Country Club. This is known 
as one of the finest and most modern country elub build 
ings in the State, and is located in the hills northwest o! 
the city, amid beautiful scenery. Immediately after 
the luncheon the meeting was called to order by President 
H. E. Shadle. 

J. C. Biddle, of Clarksburg, chairman of the auditing 
committee, reported the records and books in splendid 
condition and in every way satisfactory to the committee. 
He asked that a vote of thanks be extended to G. J. 
Dickerson, the treasurer. C. H. Whitescarver, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, then reported, thanking in a 
fitting way the Young Men’s Business Association for the 
use of its hall for the meetings of the convention and 
also the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks for the 
proffer of its hall. The report also extended thanks to 
the management of the Ruffner Hotel for its courtesy and 
service, and to the mayor and the people of Charleston 
for their reception, hospitality and entertainment. 

The following resolutions were proposed: 

Be It Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
the manufacturers of Portland cement should make a differ- 
ential of 15 cents a barrel net on car load business, between 
the price charged the dealer and the price charged the con- 
tractor and the consumer. And further, be it resolved that it 
is the sense of this association that the manufacturers of 
sewer pipe should make a differential discount of 15 percent 
net between the price charged the dealers and the price 
charged contractors and consumers. 

G. J. Dickerson reported for the nominating committee, 
suggesting for president C. A. Short, of Shinnston, and 
R. W. Marshall, of Wheeling; for first vice president, C. 
H. Whitescarver, of Williamson; second vice president, 
John C. Biddle, Clarksburg; third vice president, G. L. 
Dudley, Parkersburg; fourth vice president, G. A. Grisha- 
ber, Charleston; directors, Walter Perkins, Bluefield, and 
Frank N. Mann, Huntington. 

Upon first ballot Mr. Short received a majority vote 
and the second ballot was unanimous for Mr. Short. Rules 
were suspended and the vice presidents and directors as 
above named were elected by acclamation. 

The chairman of the legislative committee was author- 
ized by practically every active member present to draw 
upon him for an amount up to $30 for the purpose of 
carrying on the work in connection with the mechanics’ 
lien bill now before the legislature. 


DIRECTORS MEET 


The meeting then adjourned with the announcement 
that the directors would meet immediately after. Several 
matters of interest were taken up and disposed of,, but 
the main reason for the directors’ meeting was the elec- 
tion of a secretary for the ensuing year. 

The directors stated that they did not wish to make 
any change in the secretaryship and asked G. J. Dickerson 
if he would not reconsider his announcement that he would 
not accept the nomination, but he advised that he could 
not, in justice to the association and in justice to his own 
coneern, and recommended that a secretary be elected who 
could give the greater part if not all of his time to the 
work of the association. Rolland Mossman and George 
D. Hawkins, both of Huntington, were nominated, the lat- 
ter eventually being elected subject to his acceptance of 
the terms. Mr. Hawkins accepted the position, and will 
give his entire time to the association. 
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~ KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MARKS GROWTH 


Benefit for Lumber Dealers From Farmers’ Loan Banks Is Defined in Speech — Campaign Against State Agricultural 
Department’s Advocacy of Concrete Silos Is Recommended 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 7.—The two-day annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was formally opened here today in the Phoenix 
Hotel before a gathering of 136 by President L. M. 
Moore, of this city, with a brief address. Commenting 
on the activities of the association in the last year, 
Mr. Moore said that membership in the association, 
which is now entering upon its twelfth year, is a trade 
boon to the dealers in the State, serving, as it does, to 
foster the welfare of the lumber dealers. That its bene- 
fits are appreciated, he added, is attested to by the 
steady inerease of the membership. Following Mr. 
Moore’s remarks, the address of welcome was presented 
in the absence of the mayor by City Attorney J. G. 
Denny. Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, then 
read his report. He said in part: 


One of the outstanding features of the year is to be found 
in the changed attitude of the Federal Government toward 
business organizations, a matter of vital interest to lumber- 
men. Instead of the antagonism so much in evidence seven 
or eight years ago, the Government has created the Federal 
Trade Commission and the direct result of its work has 
been to change the Government’s attitude entirely. It means 
as much to lumbermen as to the trade associations. One 
feature is the fact that today both the Forest Service and 
the Federal Trade Commission openly advocate trade asso- 
ciations. 

it makes things easier for State organizations and clears 
the way for effective local organization to the end that ruin- 
ous competition may be eliminated and the retail lumber 
business put upon a substantial basis. The creation of the 
farm loan banks is another feature that bears on the retail 
lumber business. Thru farm loan associations these banks 
should make available an immense amount of money for 
home building and farm improvements. We are greatly 
favored by the designation of Louisville as the location 
of one of the banks and our association should set the pace 
and actively encourage the farm loan association to secure 
money for farm improvements, 

Too many of our retail dealers are operating on too small 
a margin of profit. There is a great need of getting to- 
gether to compare notes and arrive at a definite understand- 
ing as to lumber prices. 


State Forester J. E. Barton, who was introduced by 
President Moore, gave an address in which he spoke ex- 
haustively of Kentucky’s lumber resources. He said: 

One-fifth of the total timber wealth of the nation is in 


the South. Southern hardwoods constitute one-half of all 
the hardwoods of the United States and 55 percent of the 
total lumber output in the country comes from the South. 
The entire output of Kentucky’s forests is hardwood and 
the supply is by no means exhausted. There is timber for 


years to come. Over 200,000,000 feet of Kentucky lumber 
is annually consumed at home and in addition we draw 


upon outside resources amounting to $10,000,000. 

Recent investigations show that the tendency of price 
fo the consumer has been upward, due to the exhaustion 
of nearby supplies and the necessity of transportation from 


long distances, the transportation charges constituting one- 
fifth of the average price. 

As a result of Forester Barton’s address there was 
cousiderable discussion with regard to establishing and 
maintaining a lobby at the coming special session of the 
Kentucky general assembly with a view of securing an 
equable tax law on timberlands and forests, the special 
session having been called to deal solely with the tax 
situation. 

Chairman W. C. Curry, of the committee on silos, 
then offered his report. He read a letter from Agricul- 
tural Commissioner M. 8S. Cohen specifically declaring 
the latter’s allegiance to concrete silos and then read 
a letter written by Commissioner Cohen, before he took 
oflice, in whieh he declared a law should be enacted to 
compel the State board of agriculture to put lumber 
on an equal footing with concrete instead of specifying 
the latter in its work among the farmers. 

Forester Barton in reply to a question declared wood 
treated with preservatives would be equally as lasting 
as conerete. He also answered several questions regard- 
ing the proper use of preservatives and their efficiency 
in lengthening the life of wood. 

John Frey, of Louisville, in the absence of Chairman 
Alfred Struck, reported for the ways and means com- 
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mittee. He declared that the member-hunting campaign 
carried on last year has been successful, and urged the 
continuance of it. Brown Y. Willis, of Nicholosville, 
chairman of the building and loan association committee, 
declared his committee had nothing to report at this 
time, as did G, R. Lyons, reporting for Chairman Struck, 
of the legislative committee, and Hugh Allen, chairman 
of the wholesalers’ conference committee. Several spoke 
briefly with regard to the relations with wholesalers and 
the habit of some in failing to deliver on a rising market, 
retailing and committing other offenses against the re- 
tailer. 

The consensus was that care in selecting the whole- 
saler would eliminate all such troubles, the majority of 
members declaring they never had trouble with reputable 
wholesalers and the disreputable ones rapidly were being 
discovered and weeded out. 

One of the day’s features not scheduled on the pro- 
gram was an address delivered Wednesday afternoon by 
{. B. Hanks, of Minneapolis. He gave the retailers 
some valuable advice and spoke at length from a fund 
of information accumulated during his many years in 
the lumber field in all its branches. 


Appointment of Committees 
President Moore appointed the following special com- 
mittees: 
Auditing—Jesse Chilton, chairman, and J. W. Scober. 


Nominations—Fred McCormick, chairman; Charles W. 
Roark, Hugh Allen and George Horn. 


Resolutions—George R. Chowning, chairman; E. J. Beers 
and G. R. Swon. 

The first day’s sessions vlosed with a grand banquet 
at the Phoenix Hotel, at which Gov. A. O. Stanley 





F. E. DRAKE, OF OWENSBORO; 
New President 


delivered one of the most enjoyable addresses in the 
history of the association. Governor Stanley, who is 
one of the most accomplished orators in the country, was 
introduced in a brief, humorous speech by Toastmaster 
John E. Garner, who kept the banqueters in an uproar 
thruout his address. Toastmaster Garner played no 
favorites and as a result the atmosphere of the banquet 
hall was surcharged with good fellowship and the event 
was the attraction extraordinary of the convention. 


Thursday Session 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 8.—The meeting was called to 
order promptly at 10:30 by Secretary Taylor, who sub- 





ALFRED STRUCK, OF LOUISVILLE; 
Elected First Vice President 


mitted a report of the ‘‘member hunting’’ campaign 
showing seventeen additions as a result of his work. 
On a motion made by B. Y. Willis, of Nicholasville, a 
resolution was passed complimenting this work and au- 
thorizing its continuation during the ensuing year. The 
auditing committee reported that the books of the 
secretary and treasurer balanced to the cent and com- 
mended in strong terms the work of Treasurer Emil 
Anderson and Secretary Taylor. 

The chief event of the closing session on Thursday 
was the discussion of plans framed by the silo com- 
mittee for vigorous action in a protest against the ac- 
tivity of the State board of agriculture in promoting 
the exclusive use of concrete in the construction otf 
silos and bitterly condemning the stand taken by that 
department. A resolution was adopted, declaring it 
the sense of the meeting that the association go on ree- 
ord as favoring the recommendation, and instructing 
the legislation committee to work in conjunction with 
the silo committee in the effort to have proper action 
taken by the legislature. The committee’s recommen- 
dations follow: 


Your committee respectfully reports that in its opinion 
the department of agriculture at Frankfort is still advo- 
cating the concrete silo to the exclusion of wood and has 
at least one man on its payroll paid for out of State 
appropriations whose duties are to supervise the erection 
of concrete silos exclusively. Your committee recommends 
that this association take such steps as will have the 
appropriation available for such use withdrawn from 
the department of agriculture unless the said department 
will give the same service free of charge to.farmers wish- 
ing to erect silos of materials other than concrete. We 
request that this association place itself on record con- 
demning this stand as taken by the department of agri- 
culture for concrete as against wood, and that every mem- 
ber of the association write to the senator and represen- 
tative in his district and county requesting coéperation in 
having the appropriation allowed the department of 
agriculture used for this purpose so framed as to compel 
State assistance equally for the erection of wood, tile, 
metal and concrete block silos as well as the monolithic 
concrete heretofore exclusively assisted. 


Under the head ‘‘Shop Talk’’ F. E. Drake urged 
that local retail lumbermen’s organizations be formed 
wherever there are two or more firms operating in one 
city. ‘‘Community codperation and advertising,’’ he 
said ‘‘would prove the salvation of the lumberman.’’ 

The report of the committee nominating officers for 
the ensuing year was adopted by acclamation and the 
following officers elected: 

President—F. E. Drake, Owensboro. 

First vice president—Alfred Struck, Louisville. 

Second vice president—S. F. McCormick, Lexington. 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville (reélected). 

Directors for three years: Neff Jenkins, Elizabethtown; 
Jesse Chilton, Campbellsburg; Hughes Jackson, Lexing- 
ton, and W. P. Hubbard, Harlan, to succeed S. F. Mc- 
Cormick, whose term has not yet expired. 


President Drake. made a brief speech of acceptance 
in which he urged codperation as the one thing neces- 
sary to make the organization grow and prosper. 


Following the final adjournment at 12 o’clock, the 
directors met and reélected Secretary Taylor and se- 
lected Owensboro as the next meeting place. The 
date for the annual will be fixed at the directors’ meet- 
ing in December. Louisville, Lexington and Owensboro 
sought the 1918 sessions of the association, but after 
careful deliberation it was decided to hold the meeting 
in President Drake’s home town. 


PPB PDPA LIPID IIE 


A NUMBER of fires are being reported this year from 
the spontaneous combustion of coal. These can be largely 
avoided by taking care to keep wet coal out of the bot- 
tom of the piles where it will be deeply covered. In the 
ease of large outdoor piles it would be a good idea to 
insert a ventilating pipe of iron or built up of tile in 
order to. give air to the center of the pile, which is of 
great value in preventing spontaneous ignition. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN ALL SECTIONS 


West Coast President-Elect Decides to Accept Office—Two Montana Organizations Hold Annuals—Naval Stores Men 


SEEK TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 


Derroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—Fred J. Robinson, president, 
and Charles A. Bowen, secretary, respectively of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, left Detroit 
yesterday for a tour of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis in the interest of increasing the membership, and 
perfecting an outline of work for the new organization 
in these centers. 

President Robinson and Secretary Bowen will spend 
two days in each of the above cities, meeting the repre- 
sentative lumber dealers in the retail field. 

At these meetings the purposes of the new organiza- 
tion will be thoroly explained, and committees appointed 
to bring all the dealers into the fold. Local conditions 
and evils needing remedying will also be discussed, with 
a view to the national organization rendering specific 
aid. The meetings will also serve to bring Mr. Bowen 
into better acquaintance with the big figures in the lum- 
ber industry. 


WILL ACCEPT WEST COAST PRESIDENCY 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 3.—A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., vice president of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., who at the recent annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was elected presi- 
dent of the organization for the ensuing year by the trus- 
tees and who afterward declined to accept the honor, 
has reconsidered the matter and it is announced that he 








A. L. PAINE, HOQUIAM, WASH.; 
Who Has Reconsidered His Decision Not to Become President 
of the West Coast Association 


will serve as president. Mr. Paine’s health has not been 
good the last year, and as he was leaving for a couple 
of months’ rest in California he did not feel that in jus- 
tice to the work of the association it would be best for 
him to accept the position, but upon the urgent request 
of members of the board of trustees he has now con- 
sented. 


MONTANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 2.—The sixth annual meeting 
of the Northern Montana Forestry Association was held 
here, Jan. 30. The meeting was well attended and those 
present represented the majority of the Government, 
State and private timber holdings in northwestern Mon- 
tana. 

The report of the chief fire warden was submitted 
covering the work for 1916. The report showed that 
1916 was one of the best years in the history of the 
organization, extending over a period of six years. Due 
to favorable climatic conditions, the efficiency of the 
patrolling system, and the splendid codperation of the 
Federal, State, and Great Northern Railway authorities, 
no fires occurred within the codperative fire district dur- 
ing 1916. 

At the time the organization was perfected steps were 
taken to solicit the aid of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and their codperation was secured without any 
difficulty. Montana agreed to codperate by becoming a 
member of the association and to pay its regular assess- 
ment on an acreage basis. The codperation of the Gov- 
ernment was secured on the basis that it be allowed to 
furnish its own patrolmen, separate and distinct from any 
joint arrangement, but would pay its share of all ex- 
penses in fighting fires within the codperative fire dis- 
tricts on an acreage basis. 

The total acreage within the codperative fire district 
aggregates approximately 1,000,000 acres, the owners of 
which are as follows: Government lands listed under the 
codperative agreement, 325,307 acres; State and private 
lands listed with the association, 353,073 acres; private 
lands held by non members, 266,770 acres; all of which 
is under the supervision of the Federal and association 
officers. 

Action was taken to extend the present boundaries of 
the codperative fire district so as to include practically 
all of the Government, State, and private holdings in 
northwestern Montana, which will make an addition to 
the present acreage listed of approximately 1,500,000 
acres, and will make a total acreage of 2,636,000 acres 
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about evenly divided between the Government and pri- 
vate holdings. It was the sense of the meeting that the 
association codperate with the Government to the fullest 
extent with regard to the jurisdiction of patrolmen, and 
the division of expenditures in fire suppression. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted showing a bal- 
ance on hand of $3,190.57. 

Action was taken by the association to secure legisla- 
tion to create a closed fire season from May 1 to Sept. 1 
each year, during which period it would be unlawful for 
any person to set fires for the purpose of clearing land 
etc. without first securing a permit from the proper 
authorities. : 

The following officers and committees were elected and 
appointed for 1917: 


President—W. R. Ballord, Somers, Mont. 

Vice president—George Millett, Libby, Mont. 

Treasurer—C,. D. Conrad, Kalispell, Mont. 

“ ow and chief firewarden—A. E. Boorman, Kalispell, 
Mont. 

Board of directors—W. R. Ballord, Kenneth Ross, John C. 
Van Hook, C. B. March, M. Driscoll, C. B. Roberts, George 
Millett, C. D. Conrad, A. E. Boorman. 4 

Fire committee—C. W. Jungberg, chairman; H. G. Miiler, 
W. R. Ballord, 8. J. Dalberg. 

Auditing committee—C. B. March, chairman; C. D. Con- 
rad, A. E. Boorman. 

Publicity committee—A. E. Boorman, chairman; H. G. 
Miller, R. E. Webster. A 

Boundary and extension committee—C. B. March, chair- 
man; Henry Good, H. Schocknecht. 

Legislation committee—H. G. Miller, chairman; C. A. 
Weil, C. B. Roberts, Kenneth Ross, W. R. Ballord. 











NAVAL STORES ASSOCIATION IS ORGANIZED 


New OruEans, La., Feb. 3—A meeting of the naval 
stores producers from Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
was held at the St. Charles Hotel in this city-on Jan. 23, 
and the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association was 
formally organized, and the officers and board of diree- 
tors were also elected as follows: 

President—L. N. Dantzler, Dantzler Naval Stores Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 

First vice president—J. A. Taylor, Gillican-Vizard Co., New 
Orleans, La, 

Second vice president—H. H. Gordon, Independent Naval 
Stores Co., Lake Charles, La. 

: “4 iia and treasurer—C. F. Speh, Washing- 
“Hoard of directors—L, N. Dantzler, H. H. Gordon, J. A. 
Taylor, R. Dunwody, F. L. Pantall, J. B. Newton, F. E. 
Pringle, H. B. Corbett, D. J. Gay, J. B. Gillis, V. G. Phillips. 

The Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association is to 
act as a bureau of information for all phases of the in- 
dustry, and to take up and push such movements as are 
necessary to broad development and bring greater stabil- 
ity to the naval stores industry. In fact, the purpose of 
this organization is the same as that of the different lum- 
ber manufacturers’ associations, and unquestionably an 
active and aggressive organization, such as has been 
formed, will do much in obtaining the needed recognition 
and stability for the naval stores industry. 

Records of production and consumption will be kept, 
and a general knowledge of these conditions by the con- 
sumer and producer will do much to stabilize market con- 
ditions. Other purposes of the association will be to in- 
crease the consuinption of rosin and turpentine by fighting 
adulteration, the finding of new markets, and the educa- 
tion of the consumer. The association will also serve as a 
cooperative medium thru which improved methods of pro- 
duction may be disseminated among its members. It will 
also maintain an inspection service on all products manu- 
factured by its members, and this inspection will serve as 
a guaranty of good faith and at the same time serve to 
standardize the product. The Turpentine & Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association is incorporated under the laws of 
Louisiana, as a non-trading corporation. 





MONTANA LUMBERMEN MEET 


KALISPELL, MontT., Feb. 2.—The first annual meeting 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held Jan. 29, in the office of the secretary here, and the 
organization was very well represented by each section, 
nearly all members being present. 

The officers and committees made their respective re- 
ports all of which were approved. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: 

President—C. B. March. 

Vice president—B. H. Polleys. 

Treasurer—J. F. Fennessy. 

Secretary—F. D. Becker. 

Executive committee—Kenneth Ross, W. R. Ballord, C. B. 
March. 

The purpose of the organization was quite fully out- 
lined, particularly along the lines of bettering the condi- 
tions of the lumber manufacturing business in Montana; 
collecting and disseminating information as to the char- 
acter of the forest products of the State; interchange 
of ideas among members as to economical methods of 
manufacturing; securing reasonable adjustments of traf- 
fic matters relating to transportation within the State; 
and to perform all other useful work which may tend to 
promote and stabilize the business; and to secure the 
largest and wisest use of forest products in the State. 

A budget for 1917 was prepared, and the matter of 
making necessary assessments to cover expenses was ar- 
ranged. 

The secretary was instructed to secure a report as to 
the production by the members, secure the approximate 
consumption in the State etc. This information will no 
doubt be used in a campaign of education, all of which 
will lead up to the fact that Montana is one of the lead- 
ing lumber producing States in the country. Matters 
such as unfair State legislation will be considered; also 
the issuance of a lumber barometer; the making. of ex- 


periments on larch, which is one of the leading wooils 
of this State, and comparing it with other woods. In- 
spections and grading rules also were fully discussed, as 
was trade marking of lumber. The car shortage sitw:- 
tion was fully reported on by the committee and showed 
that the committee had done very efficient work in this 
State. 

A banquet was served at 6 o’clock, and a pioneer of tie 
lumber business of this section, Harry G. Miller, acted 
as toastmaster. After the banquet, the members again 
returned to the secretary’s office and the meeting wis 
continued, most of the discussion being along the lines 
of a campaign of education; in other words, a campaivn 
that will lead up to the sale of Montana-manufactured 
lumber in the State. All the members of the organi 
zation remained in the city to attend the annual mecting 
of the Northern Montana Forestry Association. 

The members of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will all attend the Western Pine Manu!c- 
turers’ Association meeting in Spokane on Feb. 13, sind 
this association will have another monthly meeting at 
that time. 


WEST ALABAMA PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Feb. 5.—The West Alabama Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting Friday evening, Feb. 2, in the Tuscaloosa Board 
of Trade Auditorium, with a good attendance, and en- 
joyed a very interesting meeting. The car situation and 





T. P. KIRBY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA.; 
Secretary West Alabama Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


trade conditions were discussed fully. While consider- 
able lumber is being shipped from this territory, the car 
situation is in no better shape than a week ago. There 
are many prospective buyers in this section and much 
stock could be handled promptly and at satisfactory 
prices, if the cars were to be had. The lumber inter- 
ests were at a standstill last week owing to the severest 
winter weather this section has had in eighteen years. 





CANADIAN PAPER MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 
MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 3.—The annual convention of 


the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association was coneludc« 
this week with a banquet held in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
The convention was marked by the excellent attendance 
and the interest displayed by all the members presen‘. 
The association is becoming very useful indeed to tic 
members, especially in the gathering and distribution of 
statistics on production and sales. In fact 90 percent 0! 
the producing mills are regularly sending in the figures 
on production and sales and are codperating eagerly wit! 
the secretary in the distribution of this information. 

The annual meeting was presided over by C. Howai' 
Smith, who stated in his annual address that manuf: 
turers realized substantial profits during 1916, altho tic 
cost of raw materials, supplies and labor increasc ! 
greatly during the period. Members of the associatio: 
present expressed apprehension over a possible shortay:: 
of pulpwood during the coming season, and especialiy 
of a quality suitable for the manufacture into news pri! 
paper. The election, of officers resulted in the choice 0° 
C. Howard Smith, of the C. Howard Smith Paper Milis 
(Ltd.), as president and F. H. Anson, of the Abitili 
Power & Paper Co. (Ltd.) vice president. Roy Campbe'! 
was reélected secretary. 





CANADIAN FORESTERS MEET 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 3.—The annual meeting of th’ 
Canadian Forestry Association was held in Montreal this 
week, and was largely attended. The Canadian Pulp é 
Paper Association held its annual meeting in Montreal 
two days earlier than their forester associates. Unusuai 
interest was taken in the gatherings owing to the peculiar 
problems confronting lumbermen, the high price an‘ 
scarcity of paper, and the postbellum problems whicii 
lend a degree of uncertainty to the operations. 

The Forestry association discussed conservation ques- 
tions, the prevention of forest fires, better legislation re- 
garding settlers’ fires, the conservation of our forests, 
and after-the-war problems. 
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PLANS AGGRESSIVE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 5.—Following the 1917 annual 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Secretary O. T. Swan has taken steps 
to make the present year one of the biggest in the annals 
of any lumber association in the Union in the way of 
exploiting and promoting the use of wood. The cam- 
paign will be devoted not only to hemlock but also, in a 
larger measure than any previous year, to maple flooring. 
This big drive on maple will consist of special exhibits 
and advertising as well as active exploitation among 
manufacturers, retailers, architects and consumers. An 
important feature of the maple flooring exhibit will be 
one setting forth the association’s new motto, ‘‘ Nature’s 
Perfection, Man’s Wise Selection, Maple Flooring.’’ 
Kach phrase of this motto is printed on pieces of maple 
flooring hung together in an inverted pyramid form, 
made of different lengths of 114,- 3,- and 4-inch flooring. 
To this pyramid are appended eight strips of maple floor- 
ing each in a different stain showing that the selection 
of maple for a floor need not restrict the home builder to 
the one eolor—yellow—but that he has the opportunity 





of making the floor match either the furniture or interior 
decorations and still retain the durability of the maple 
flooring. The specimens of flooring are intended to 
broaden the market and will be distributed in stores of 
the East, 200 sets being provided for that purpose at 
present for distribution in seventy cities. Similar dis- 
plays will be made at trade extension exhibits and at 
lumber retailers’ conventions. Forty sets of building 
plans have been prepared showing the best uses of the 
birch and maple and small pieces of flooring 6 inches 
long and %-inch thick will be distributed along with 
other material to people about to build homes. Exhibits 
of a special nature are to be made among manual train- 
ing schools in the territory covered by the Northern Hem- 
lock association membership. 

A large part of the association’s activities this year 
will be devoted to the task of attracting architects to the 
merits of the various woods exploited. A number of cir- 
culars will be issued shortly, copies of which were dis- 
played at the annual meeting of the association in Mil- 
waukee and commented upon by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at that time. 





SOUTHERN LOG ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 7.—At a meeting of the South- 
ern Log Association, held here yesterday afternoon in 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, W. A. 
Ransom, president of the Gayoso Lumber Co., was 
elected president to succeed his brother, C. R. Ransom. 
Other officers elected at the same time were: J. F. 
McSweyn, vice president, Robert Stimson, secretary, and 
J. G. Rush, treasurer. 

The principal subject discussed was the proposed new 
ruling of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad by 
which it will cease to allow the loading of logs at points 
between Memphis and Cleveland, Miss., which are not 
regular stations. No definite conclusion was reached 
but it was announced after adjournment that another 
meeting will be held Feb. 20 further to consider this 
subject. 





It is estimated that in 1915 about 40,000 forest fires 
occurred in the United States, which burned over about 
5,900,000 acres and caused a damage of approximately 
$7,000,000. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Plans for Three. Retailers’ Annual Meetings Are Offered—Boston Suggests a Chance for Exploiting Wood—Detroit Dealers 


Feb. 12, 18—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18—Lumber Trade Club (Inc.), Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Mass, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13, 14—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-15—National Association of Builders’ Exchange, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 14—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 

Feb. 14—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb, 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 21—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 





meeting. 

Feb. 26, 27—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 27—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association, 
fioston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 28—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Washington 


Iestaurant, Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Cedar 
hapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
Marcel: 1-8—Intereollegiate Association of Forest Clubs, Uni- 

rsity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 12, 18—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash, Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 


iil. Annual meeting, 





~ 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—A splendid opportunity for 
lumbermen to obtain practical publicity for wooden ¢con- 
struction among men where it is well worth while is af- 
forded by the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the United 
States League of Local Building & Loan Associations, 
which is to be held in Boston next summer, according 
to an announcement just made here. The Boston meet- 
ing is expeeted to be the largest gathering of its kind 
in the association’s history, and elaborate plans are be- 
ing made to entertain the several hundred delegates, 
together with their wives and families, expected to at- 
tend. The Massachusetts Codperative Banks, which is the 
name by which building and loan associations are known 
in this State, last year showed a gain of more than 13,000 
members and more than $10,000,000 in assets. Herbert 
W. Pinkham, treasurer of the Wollaston (Mass.) Co- 
operative Bank, is the treasurer of the national asso- 
clation, 





ANNUAL OF CONNECTICUT RETAILERS 


_ As previously announeed, the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
‘ng and anniversary dinner of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation of Connecticut will be held at Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 20. Vice President F. V. Chap- 
pell, Seeretary A. Schumaker, Assistant Secretary B. 
‘\. Lammlin and Treasurer William H. Judd extend an 
invitation to all dealers in the State, members and non- 
members, to attend, and include in the invitation -all 
wholesale firms and their representatives. They request 
hat all who participate bring lumbermen who are not 
members of the association. 

At 5:30 p. m. in the main parlor a formal half hour 
will be spent in meeting and becoming acquainted with 
the speakers of the evening. . This will be followed at 
5 p. m. in the ball room by a dinner for the members 
of the association, an event which will be informal, but 
of it the dinner committee says: 

Elaborate plans—outdoing any attempt ever made by the 
‘ssociation—are being worked out to make this a celebration 
long to be remembered. The hotel assures us of a splendid 
menu. In offering as the principal speakers of the evening 
Mr. Douglas Malloch of Chicago, better known as “The Lum- 


ry 





Make Plans for an Artistic Exposition 





berman Poet,’ and Rev. Frederick D. Buckley, of Waterbury, 
Conn., we feel confident we have selected the cream of after- 
dinner entertainers. Much could be said of other attractions 
which will add to the brilliance of the evening, but it will be 
left to the members and guests to pass judgment whether or 
not the celebration will have fittingly commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the association, which was organ- 
ized in the city of New Haven in 1892. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR ILLINOIS DEALERS 


Elaborate preparations have been made for the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, which is to be 
held Feb. 14, 15 and 16, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
The tentative program, just announced, discloses some in- 
teresting features in connection with the event. The first 
session, which will be opened Wednesday afternoon at 
2 p. m., will include the following: 


1—President’s address, P. T. Langan. 

2—tTreasurer’s report, J. W. Paddock. 

38—Advertising director’s report, N. E. Holden. 

4—Secretary’s report, G. W. Jones. 

5—The Passing Years, G. W. Hotchkiss. 

6—Appointment of committees: (a) resolutions; (b) nom- 
inations; (c) auditing; (d) membership. 
_ t—Report of delegation, Southern Pine Association grad- 
ing conference. 

8—How the Member Can Utilize the Legal Department, 
J. B. Westcott. 

9—The Advantages of a Traffic Service Department, E. FE. 
TonNinson. 

10—The Bright Side of the Lumber Business, J. Y. Stotlar, 
President Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

11—Uses of Hydrated Lime, Dr. B. Nagy, Pittsburgh, chief 
engineer, Hydrated Lime Bureau. 

12—Photo play, Hydrated Lime in the Making. 


The second session, on Thursday, will include: 


1—Sales Promotion for the Retailer, R. S. Kellogg, Secre- 
tary, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

2—The Government Working with the Retailer, Hon. Ed- 
= N. Hurley, formerly chairman Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

3—Prospective Insurance Legislation, Frederick L. Brown, 
president Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 

4—A Better Community Thru Coéperation, Dr. R. L. 
Hieronymous, University of Illinois. 

5—Moving Picture Exhibit—Thru Southern Pine Forests. 


The closing session, to be opened Friday afternvon, 
has been so arranged as to permit of the following de- 
tails in connection with the direct work of the association 
itself : . 

1—Manufacturers’ Sales Promotion Applied to the Retail 
Business, Kurt C. Barth, The Barrett Co. 

2-—The Illinois Lien Law: Its Working Vividly Shown 
by Charts, C. E. Davidson, Greenville, Attorney Southern 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

3—Reports of committees. 

4—FElection of officers. 

5—Installation of officers. 

6—Unfinished business. 

7—Adjournment. 

Meeting of board of directors for organization. 








PLANS PROMISE ARTISTIC EXHIBIT 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 6.—Plans and drawings now 
perfected for the new lumber exhibit of the Detroit Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association show the exhibit will 
be one of the most pretentious and artistic in the country. 

An ornamental entrance resembling the front of an 
old time tavern will be built around the front and sides 
of the 987 square feet of exhibit space in the Builders’ 
& Traders’ exhibit rooms, on the fourth floor of the 
Penobseot Building. An old fashioned wood tavern sign 
hung at right angles on a wrought iron bracket will fur- 
ther accentuate the old tavern effect. 

This unique and striking front will be finished in 
cypress, fumed oak and yellow pine. The cypress col- 
wnns on either side will be water washed in order to give 
the tavern entrance a weather-beaten effect. None of 
the woods in the entrance front will be painted or oiled. 
Old fashioned paneling in cypress and a quaint door 
with leaded glass panes will add architectural beauty 
to the whole effect. 

The exhibit is expected to open March 1. Leon A. 
Nix, a graduate of Syracuse University forestry depart- 
ment, will be in charge. Mr. Nix is already on the 
ground, in charge of the old exhibit of the Detroit 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was 


taken over by the retailers last month, and which will 
be replaced by the new exhibit. 

In making the appointment of Mr. Nix the Detroit 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association made a peculiarly 
fitting choice of a man for the position. Mr. Nix, altho 
a very young man, graduating in 1916, has made a 
thoro study of the lumber industry from beginning to 
end. After studying forestry, wood utilization methods, 
and the history and growth of all the woods, he went 
with the United States Forest Service in Wisconsin, and 
spent considerable time in logging camps studying the 
cutting and logging of lumber. He had just been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service when he received 
his present appointment. 

It will be, however, as an expert in all kinds of woods, 
samples of which will be shown in endless variety in 
the exhibit, that Mr. Nix’s real worth to the Detroit 
lumber field will be brought out. It is expected he 
will prove a strong factor in popularizing wood products 
among building materials in Detroit—especially with 
the consumer and private home builder. 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS TO MEET 


‘*T want your help to make this the biggest and best 
session we have ever had,’’ is an assertion of Irvin W. 
Jackson, secretary of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in a char- 
acteristic announcement of the coming meeting of that 
association, which, as announced in previous issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be held Tuesday, 
Feb. 20, at South Bend, Ind., at the Oliver Hotel, with 
headquarters in the Rotary Room. The convention will 
begin at 12:30 p.m. It promises to be one of the most 
enlightening and largely attended in the association’s 
history. 


ADVANTAGES OF WOODEN PUTTY DESCRIBED 


The fact that there are many uses for wood that have 
not been developed is exemplified in a striking way by 
a new specialty which the E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., has successfully developed. It 
calls its new product wood putty and its consists of 
wooden strips 4 feet in length with a cross section in 
the form of a right angled triangle and in dimension 
approximating the strip of putty that the glazier deftly 
spreads to hold window glass in place. For this new 
product many advantages are claimed. These strips 
are tacked in place with %-inch brads after having 
been mitred at the corners and hold more securely than 
putty, which often dries out and cracks off. When, 
however, the glass is broken and requires replacement 
the strips may be very readily removed and again re- 
placed, in perhaps one-fourth the time that would be 
required if it were necessary to scrape off the old 
putty. 

The E. W. Ellis Lumber Co. is extensively advertising 
this product and sells it at $5 per thousand lineal feet. 
At the net volume measurement of these small mould- 
ings this comes to something like $1,500 a thousand 
feet, altho the waste of stock in manufacture would 
bring this down to only about $600 to $700 a thousand 
feet measured in the raw material. Obviously, however, 
there is not going to be very much waste of slabs and 
edgings around the plant of the E. W. Ellis Lumber 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis., in lengths of four feet and 
longer. 





THE WOODEN shipping container has a new rival in a 
collapsible steel container that is being widely advertised 
in certain traffic and railroad papers. Great efficiency is 
claimed for it, but its practicability will depend upon the 
ability of the manufacturers to secure a modification of 
railroad classification rulings that would permit the weight 
of the container to be carried free and freight collected 
only on the net contents. The advantage claimed for this 
container is that it is an absolute protection for the goods 
shipped in it and may be knocked down for return and 
reused a large number of times. It would, of course, be 
easy to construct a substantial wooden container on the 
knockdown plan that would be as efficient as one made of 
steel, at a smaller weight. In any event, it is hardly likely 
that railroad freight rates will be so adjusted as to spe- 
cially favor any such patent contrivance. 
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VALUE OF CO-OPERATION DRIVEN HOME AT MEETING 





Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club Holds Annual Featured by Talk on Community 
Advertising for Retailers—Officers Re-elected 





The Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club held its an- 
nual meeting at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, Feb. 6. 
The meeting was well attended, and the members ex- 
pressed a belief that they were obtaining much benefit 
from the activities of the club. The spirit of the asso- 
ciation may well be expressed by the words of C. B. 
Moore, of Aurora, who said, ‘‘I have never attended a 
meeting of this club without getting something out of it. 
However, I do not think that this getting is enough. We 
should give something each time, and I am honestly ready 
to help the other members by giving them anything pos- 
sible.’? 

The plan of codperative advertising recommended by 
W. F. Stevens, of La Salle, Ill., opens up a wide field of 
possible usefulness to retailers in their advertising cam- 
paigns. Mr. Stevens’ plan is to have each retail lum- 
bermen’s organization in the State appoint a committee 
on codperative advertising, who should come together and 
arrange to have expertly prepared advertising run in lo- 
cal papers without the name of any dealers attached, and 
the cost to be met by a fund subscribed by the members 
of the organization. 

The afternoon session was an executive session, and dur- 
ing the course of which the following officers and directors 
were reélected: 

President—E. S. Todd, Aurora. 

Vice president—C. C. Collins, Oak Park. 

Secretary—C. L. Swartz, Naperville. 

Directors—E. R. Dailey, Joliet; C. W. Guild, Wheaton; 
Cc. W. Downey, Chicago; C. B. Moore, Aurora; Horace Zollin, 
Melrose Park. 

The annual banquet was served in the Italian Room of 
the Sherman Hotel and was extremely enjoyable. Follow- 
ing a most excellent menu the members and their guests 
listened to some music and singing, after which an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Codperation’’ was given by W. F. Stevens, of 
La Salle. Mr. Stevens is a witty, forceful speaker, who 
does not hesitate to state facts in plain and in understand- 
able terms. In fact, Mr. Stevens does not believe in 
handling serious matters with gloves, but to go after them 
and settle them in the best and shortest manner possible. 
One of the most interesting portions of his address was 
when he disclosed the fact that Secretary C. L. Swartz 
is supposed to be of German descent and that he is 
reported to be the most silent lumberman in the country. 
His statement regarding the latter was well illustrated 
by the silent look with which Mr. Swartz regarded the 
speaker during this portion of his address. 

As Mr. Stevens so forcefully put it, ‘‘ Retail lumber- 
men must acquire the right attitude for codperation. 
Take for example,’’ he said, ‘‘the case of a man who 
always is urging that Bill Jones ought to codperate, but 
never applies the same principle to himself. Begin at 
home and create the spirit of codperation in yourself.’’ 
He then called upon a number of those present to explain 
the reasons why they failed to make any money the year 
they fell short on their profits. Without exception the 
replies were that as long as the lumbermen were engaged 
entirely in fighting among themselves, there was no 
money made, but as soon as they turned the energy so 
used into selling lumber there were greater distribution 
and prices obtained. This was well summed up by Mr. 
Stevens, who said, ‘‘It is necessary that retail lumbermen 
apply the golden rule in the conduct of their business.’’ 

The speaker next touched upon the lack of definite 
knowledge of costs by retail lumbermen, and the diversion 
of opinions among retailers as to the items that should 
be figured into the cost account. As the first possibility 
for codperation he pointed out the need of securing 
greater information upon this subject, and the dissemina- 
tion of this knowledge among the members. Another fea- 
ture that should be of help to the lumberman in doing 
business is a general knowledge of the proper net profit 
for the lumber business. Another chance that he pointed 
out for codperation between the retailers was the buying 
of lime and plaster in carload lots, and in certain cases 
the buying of carloads of lumber where the sales are 
small and when a car will provide sufficient stock for all 
the dealers of a town for a reasonable length of time. 
A still further possibility for codperation is the stabiliz- 
ing of credits and collections. For instance, if the retail 
lumberman would draw a line below which no credit will 
be extended, many small losses might be avoided. 

The next subject touched upon was that of advertis- 
ing. Mr. Stevens expressed himself as being strongly 
against the distribution of lead pencils and tin cups and 
tuberose bulbs as a means of advertising retail lumber. 
He also conveyed his doubts as to the pulling power of 
advertising in local papers. However, he expressed him- 
self as being very strongly in favor of codperative com- 
munity advertising in which the names of no lumber 
dealers should appear. In giving the need of such adver- 
tising, he cited the popular conception of the high price 
of lumber. Forty years ago, a 4- or 5-room house could 
be built for a comparatively small sum, but the house 
had no modern improvements, such as bath rooms, plumb- 
ing, heating plant ete. Actually, the lumber that would 

go into such a house would not cost any more today than 
it did then, but the house itself would cost several times 
as much because of expensive modern improvements and 
the high cost of labor. Mr. Stevens said that the lum- 
bermen themselves are to blame for the idea that lumber 
is high, because of their failure to point out the reasons 
for the increased cost in building. To correct this im- 
pression and to convert the idea of the public against 
what they believed to be great profits to retail lumbermen, 
he advocated the running of community advertising, pre- 
pared by experts and without the names of any firms. 
This advertising should also point out the needs for 
greater and better development, and the need of local 





improvements. Consequently, he proposed the follow- 
ing plan for the consideration of the members in the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club: Let each retail 
organization in Illinois select five members for a commit- 
tee on codperation, these committees to hold a joint meet- 
ing every quarter to consider and solve the problems of 
retailers, and direct such advertising as is essential, and 
this advertising to be paid for out of the fund subscribed 
by the members of the association. 

Following this a representative of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, Mr. Brown, delivered a 


short talk on ‘‘Social Insurance.’’ Defining the term 
social insurance, he explained that he meant the insur- 
ance of the employees of the lumbermen. At the present 
time casualty insurance covers only about 20 percent of 
the employees in the company, and the burden of carry- 
ing the other 80 per cent, in case of sickness or injury is 
distributed among the employers. Naturally, at the pres- 
ent time, when labor is so scarce, loss from sickness or 
injury is felt a great deal by the employers. He told 
of the possibility of a law being passed by the Mlinois 
legislature to make compulsory the insurance of all em- 
ployees. A phase of this proposed insurance law is the 
necessity for medical examination of all by a competent 
physician at stated intervals, and the examination of any 
applicants for position. This examination feature will 
help greatly in preventing the placing of men in a posi- 
tion that they are physically unfit to fill, and consequently 
will do much to help in stabilizing the efficiency of em- 
ployees. 





PROGRESS SHOWN BY LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS 





Association of Tie and Timber Men Is Planned —Cincinnati Club Passes on Transporta- 
tion Problems—Detroiters to Revive Hoo-Hoo 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 6.—Sixty members and visitors 
were present at the regular semimonthly meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso 
Feb. 3. BR. C. Stimson, first vice president, occupied the 
chair in the absence of President Ralph May. 

Cc. G. Kadel, chairman of the committee appointed 
some time ago to devise plans for making useful the 
rooms owned by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
in the home of the Business Men’s Club Chamber of 
Commerce, read a report which had been prepared by 
Miss Florence Corrington, assistant secretary of the club, 
showing just what she was doing with the assignment 
given her of maintaining an employment bureau in be- 
half of lumbermen’ connected with this organization. 
Miss Corrington is keeping on file all applications for 
positions with lumber firms in any capacity, and she 
also keeps a full record of all the help wanted by the 
various members of the club. 

J. T. Jones, of the Johnston-Tustin Lumber Company, 
Memphis, was elected an active member. 





TIE AND TIMBER MEN PLAN TO ORGANIZE 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 6—A meeting of all tie and 
timber men who use St. Louis as a market or as a gate- 
way has been called for one day this week, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a central bureau, and also to promul- 
gate a plan of organization. This proposed organiza- 
tion is expected to formulate and put into practice a 
system of inspection rules and a standard for production 
which will be acceptable to the tie men, contractors and 
railroads alike. 

L. CG. Boyle, of Kansas City, accompanied by a repre- 
sentation of the Federal Trade Commission, is expected 
to attend and to address the delegates. 





TO ACT ON SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—The board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold a meeting at an 
early date to act on the recently made suggestion to 
change the bylaws of the organization fixing the date 
of the annual election as Dec. 1 and to provide for all 
business being transacted in a one day meeting instead 
of two, as at present. It is also expected so to amend 
the bylaws as to permit the establishing of a ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous division,’? which would include the lumbermen 
east of the river. 


TO GUARD AGAINST UNFAIR BUILDING CODE 
CHANGES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 6.—The railroads came in for 
a lot of criticism tonight at the monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of this city. While some mem- 
bers thought the situation had improved, in that empties 
were more plentiful, yet so many embargoes are being 
enforced, and often with no advance intimation so that 
preparation can be made for them, that cars are being 
continually tied up in transit or at transfer points, where 
they stay for several days without movement. In the 
end the whole problem was given over to the river and 
rail committee for further consideration and recommen- 
dation, and with instructions to get together with a 
special committee named some time ago to handle spe- 
cial freight cases. These two committees are instructed 
to gather all available information and testimony in 
individual cases and prepare it for presentation to the 
Ohio Utilities Commission and to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. 

The constitution was changed making one-third of 
the membership a quorum instead of one-half. This is 
intended to overcome the difficulty of securing quorums, 
which handicapped the club on two or three occasions 
last fall and winter. 

At future meetings a half hour will be devoted to 
discussion of the business situation as it applies to the 
lumber industry. This decision was taken on recommen- 
dation of a special committee of which R. L. Gilbert, 
of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., is chairman. 

Notice was directed to proposed changes in the build- 
ing codes of Cincinnati and the State, and which it was 
believed might in some way have bearing on the lumber 
business. President Christie was authorized to name 
a committee, of retailers particularly, to keep in touch 
with the code revision movement, especially with a view 
of bringing to bear the influence of the club and of the 
lumber industry in general, if necessary, to prevent too 





radical limitations on the use of wooden building mate- 
rials. A communication was received from Secretary 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, offering the services of a trained engineer gratis 
for any building code investigation. 

A committee will be named to consider and report on 
the matter of inviting the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to hold its June meeting in this city. Also, 
responding to an invitation from the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, delegates will be named to 
the March convention of that association in Pittsburgh. 

The meeting was addressed by Judge Samuel W. Bell, 
the blind presiding justice of the municipal courts of 
Cincinnati. 

The next meeting will be held March 5. 





TO REJUVENATE DETROIT HOO-HOO 


Detroit, MicH., Feb. 5.—As a result of the recent 
visit to Detroit of Julius Siedel, of St. Louis, Mo., a 
committee of Detroit lumbermen has been appointed to 
aid in the reorganization and upbuilding of the local 
branch of Hoo-Hoo. This committee is composed of Al- 
bert T. Allan, alderman from the Fourth ward, and mem- 
ber of Allan Bros., wholesale dealers in pine; J. A. 
Braun, of the Braun Lumber Co.; Charles L. Weeks, 
Morris Hayward and John F..Deacon, manager of the 
Detroit Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau. The committee will 
meet some time this month to prepare for a concatenation 
when new members will be received. 





ROAD BUILDERS IN FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7—More than one thousand mem- 
bers of the American Road Builders’ Association are in 
Boston this week for the fourteenth annual convention, 
which opened in the Mechanics’ Building Monday and 
will conclude Friday night. The convention is being held 
in conjunction with the American Good Roads Congress 
and the eighth annual National Good Roads Show. The 
opening session was presided over by President A. W. 
Dean. There were addresses of welcome by Governor 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, Mayor James M. 
Curley, of Boston; Chairman William D. Sohier, of the 
State Highway Commission; President Charles F. Weed, 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; President George 
W. MecNear, of the Massachusetts Automobile Associa- 
tion, and other officials, all of whom emphasized the tre- 
mendous influence of good roads upon the prosperity of 
the nation. 

Wood block paving for surfacing city streets has a 
fairly important place on the convention program; con- 
crete, bituminous and other asphalts, granite block and 
brick seem to be getting more attention, probably be- 
cause the trade associations interested in these competing 
materials have gone in strong for the show and also have 
affable experts here to extol their advantages. 

Tomorrow is set aside for discussions of the compara- 
tive merits of wood block, granite block and brick pave- 
ments. ‘Trained road builders and municipal officials 
from all parts of the country will describe their experi- 
ences with the various sorts of paving. 

A business meeting with reports of committees and 
elections of officers will follow. Thursday evening there 
is to be a reception and ball. Last evening the visitors 
were entertained by the Massachusetts Highway Asso- 
ciation at a smoker in Convention Hall. Today bitumin- 
ous and concrete roads were the subjects for discussion. 
— the annual banquet was held in the Copley 

laza. 

The National Good Roads Show is a splendid exhibi- 
tion. A number of lumber dealers were among the vis- 
itors yesterday and today. They are enthusiastic over 
the good roads movement and particularly emphasized the 
profits that very directly accrue to the lumber trade in 
communities where money is expended on the public high- 
ways. It would seem, however, that the wood block peo- 
ple might have been a little more lavish in displaying for 
the instruction of this great national army of road build- 
ers the numerous good points of their excellent surfacing 
material. Types of road that will particularly interest 
rural lumber dealers were discussed yesterday. ; 

Director Logan W. Page, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads ard Rural Engineering at Washington, described 
the steps that have been taken to carry out the Federal 
Aid Roads act, urging agreement of State and Federal 
authorities as to desirable methods. 
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LARGE AMOUNT OF LUMBER USED IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The diversified uses of lumber as factors in human 
progress have often been commented on, with more or 
less detail. But only when the different kinds of con- 
sumption are separately regarded can an adequate concep- 
tion of lumber values be formed. In these days of intensi- 
fied trade competition and industrial complexities, it is 
important that lumbermen have at first hand not only the 
information necessary to the thoro exploitation of lumber 
resources, but also a general knowledge of the ultimate 
needs which the uses of lumber serve to satisfy. Without 
wood, humanity’s musical expression could never have 
been brought to its present stage of development. Pianos, 
playerpianos, violins and kindred small-instruments, and 
today, phonographs, represent uses of wood of great im- 
portance. The factories of the manufacturers of musical 
instruments today are making greater demands than ever 
before on the lumber markets. 

The average piano case, a prominent piano manufac- 
turer has estimated to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, requires about 250 square feet of lumber— 
that is, poplar, chestnut, ash, oak, maple, basswood. The 
average sounding-board calls for about twenty square 
feet of material, white pine and spruce being favored. 
The keyboard usually is of white pine, about four feet be- 
ing required in making it. The average upright piano 
takes about 100 square feet of veneer, if mahogany is 
used, and 150 if walnut veneer is employed, the latter 
material causing more waste in the application. The 
rough material required for the shipping boxes of these 
instruments amounts to a large figure, as nearly 200,000 
shipping-cases are used annually. 

A compilation of piano factory products, gathered in 
the latter part of 1915, showed that the average number 
of pianos manufactured in the course of a year—includ- 
ing uprights, playerpianos and grands—is 200,000. This 
would mean that about 40,000,000 square feet of lumber 
for piano cases alone are consumed annually, for last 
year’s trade made greater demands on the lumber mar- 
kets. Approximately 20,000,000 feet of veneer is con- 
sumed annually. And then there are the piano benches 
and stools. 

In recent times the superiority of the piano bench over 
the piano stool has won for it public favor, aud so much 
more lumber has become necessary to the bench manufac- 
turers. While in a few instances the large piano factor- 
ies also make their own benches, the amount of such pro- 
duction is entirely limited to the extent of the sales; and 
in many cases the dealers who handle the piano line of one 
concern will be supplied with benches by a bench manu- 
factory. Of the noteworthy bench manufacturing con- 
cerns there are ten, and their combined annual production 
has been estimated for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by a 


prominent Chicago bench firm’s manager, to approximate 
225,000 benches and 120,000 stools. The woods used in 
the manufacture of benches include birch, maple, gum, 
ash and oak, and the veneer materials usually are of fig- 
ured gum or Circassian walnut, plain and burl walnut and 
quartered oak. Six feet of lumber is required for the 
average piano stool, eleven feet for the average piano 
bench. The veneered top of the average bench, to say 
nothing of the material wasted in the course of applica- 
tion, requires six square feet of material. Stool veneers 
usually are of birch, maple or oak. The bench and stool 
requirements of the country annually call for approxi- 
mately 720,000 square feet for stools and 2,475,000 feet 
for benches. 

All of these estimates are based in the main on the 
quantity of annual domestic manufacture and consump- 
tion, and do not include the increases which have marked 
the export branch of the musical instruments industry. 
With Germany unable to take care of its once extensive 
piano export business, the needs of Australia, Africa, 
South America, New Zealand etc. have been diverted to 
American sources, and as a result the calls on the lumber 
markets have been so much heavier. 

The export shipments of musical instruments to South 
Africa in 1913 averaged $873,279; in 1914, $555,297; in 
1915, $322,031, and in 1916 about $270,000. The decrease 
is attributed to the exigencies of the war. But it is sig- 
nificant that in those countries which hitherto had re- 
ceived musical instruments from Germany, Great Britain 
and France, American made instruments have won out, 
seemingly on a permanent basis. The needs of South 
American countries call for differences of piano construc- 
tion. The pianos must not only be smaller, but also a 
great deal lighter. Climate, building requirements and 
differences in artistic taste call for these variations in 
construction. When American manufacturers are assisted 
by improvements in the shipping conditions and by the 
general establishment of international credit exchanges 
or bureaus the export business of this country in musical 
instruments will assume enormous proportions. 

All of the foregoing does not begin to account for the 
lumber used by the manufacturers of musical instruments 
as the biggest outlet is the phonograph field. The manu- 
facturing and exploitation of phonographs has drawn 
into the arena a small army of manufacturers, and today 
phonograph cabinet making is an industry that takes 
rank among the largest. According to rough estimates 
furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the Chicago 
offices of The Talking Machine World, domestic consump- 
tion alone for 1916 took care of 4,200,000 cabinets. These 
cabinets are of various sizes, ranging from the generally 
familiar wooden box to the 50-inch high cabinet. The 


average cabinet is 42 inches high, 18x19 inches deep and 
wide, respectively. Including the sounding board details 
and leg pieces, fully eighteen square feet of hardwood 
lumber are required in the making of the average cabi- 
net. About twelve square feet of veneer are also called 
into requisition. This would total, at a rough estimate, 
about 75,600,000 square feet of manufactured lumber 
and about 50,000,000 square feet of veneer. 

The manufacturing of phonograph cabinets has not yet 
reached a point where it can be standardized, and the 
indiscriminate use of all sorts of hardwood in the making 
of the different parts of the cabinets is a consequence. 
But veneers are carefully applied. An ordinary oak cab- 
inet may be finished in mahogany or burl walnut veneer. 
Mahogany is favored, by all odds; other finishes, com- 
pared in point of popularity with mahogany, rank: Oak, 
25 percent; plain or burl walnut, 10 percent; Circassian 
walnut, 1 percent. It must be remembered that every fig- 
ure in this article is based on an estimate of the indus- 
trial and trade conditions in the musical instrument busi- 
ness which exist today. 


SIX CARLOADS OF LUMBER MYSTERIOUSLY MISSING , 


New LOonpDoN, Conn., Feb. 6.—What became of six 
carloads of lumber that was to be used in construction 
work in connection with the accommodations for the 
German merchant submarines at the State pier here is a 
question that lumber dealers have been asking since the 
Hartford Courant called attention to the mystery with 
a whimsical editorial. Have any readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN seen these six carloads of lumber kick- 
ing around the office or cluttering up the sidewalk? If 
not, read what Hartford’s three-cent newspaper has to 
say about it: 

New London, of late on the map because of being the 
port of entry of the Deutschland, has now a mystery on its 
hands which is certainly worth while and which is connected 
with the elusive submarine already mentioned. The Sche- 
denholm Construction Co. has been doing work at the State 
pier, partly at least for the benefit of the Deutschiand or 
its successors, and now it discovers that 70,000 feet of 
lumber consigned to it in connection with the work is miss- 





ing. It was a part of the stock supposed to be used in con- 
nection with the storehouses required, and in bulk amounted 
to six carloads; hence the mystery as to how it disappeared. 


If there are men in New London who can take away or 
secrete six carloads of lumber without being caught at it 
there must be a future before them which ought to be 
worked out in some larger city than the one in which 
3ryan F. Mahan is postmaster. In New York, for instance, 
they might be able to carry away an entire dock, or, if that 
did not appeal to them, they might be able to carry off one 
of the skyscrapers which adorn the city. By all means let 
these lumbermen go to New York or to Los Angeles where 
members of the police force act as highwaymen in their 
idle moments. 





“THE NATION AND THE HOUR” 


United States, and he must have all cur hearts and all 
our hands. 

‘*The man who is now speaking his own judgment or 
his own lesser interpretation in regard to a personality 
or an individuality who holds an office, ought to be 
silenced by the very look of men who are patriotic. That 
which we need is the recognition that in this country 
we need loyalty to leadership. 

‘““The previous speaker has alluded to the splendid 
inheritance which is ours from the standpoint of democ- 
racy. True, but it is just as true as those eloquent 
words which he gave us, that democracy will stand the 
test of the future on the basis of a people under democ- 
racy being loyal to those whom they have chosen to put 
in office. 

‘«There is a disregard in our country—not just at the 
present time, but present in the immediate past and 
thruout the years—that almost in a popular sense, 
there is a ridicule and a criticism as to those whom the 
popular vote has placed where they are. It is not our 
privilege now, neither is it judicious for us to take time 
in discussing the whys and the wherefores, for there are 
whys and wherefores. But the point which ought to be 
fixed clearly is that this country needs just now in this 
time of crisis a recognition of loyalty to leadership. And 
next, what this country needs is the wisdom and guid- 
ance of true leadership. 

‘‘There is no possible question, gentlemen, in this 
assembly or in any assembly in the United States of 
America today, as to the loyalty of the people. We are 
all loyal. The artisan is loyal; the professional man is 
loyal; the business man is just abounding everywhere 
with loyalty, and that is revealed on every side. But 
we need more than loyalty. This country needs as 
never before, a wise, discreet, far-seeing, quick-acting 
leadership in every line. 

‘‘Nothing in the great war of Europe has demon- 
strated the weakness of immediate conditions in certain 
things so much as the failure of being prepared in cer- 
tain lines along discipline and adroit and correct leader- 
ship. Months and years have had to make up for it, 
and are making up for it. Our own country needs to 
realize just now loyalty to those they have chosen to 
meet the problems of the hour by the sincere devotion 
of their hearts and with the constructive thinking of 
the years, 

‘*And, gentlemen, for one, I am here to say that I 
believe in the President of the United States, in his 
cabinet, and the men who are now facing in the Houses 
of Congress the tremendous realization of immediate 
conditions. 

‘‘We are not here, as was said some time ago, as 
Democrats, as Republicans; we are not here as Prohibi- 
tionists or Socialists; we are not here as partisans, but 
we are here as citizens. And we are here, not only as 
belonging to my congregation or to your congregation, 
as is said, on the Lord’s Day, but we are here on all 
days, Mr. President, to pray for you; and we are here 
to say that we believe in you and that means that 





(Concluded from page 37.) 


you have our loyalty, and we offer you the constant sup- 
port of our life blood, as you call for it. 

‘Now, gentlemen, there is a third point that I want 
to emphasize very clearly in the few minutes which are 
mine: This country stands for four great facts, and I 
would sum those up in the words of our so-called 
patriotic hymn, and take ‘‘ America’’ which embodies 
those thoughts. There are four verses: 

‘My country, ’tis of the, 
‘Sweet land of liberty, 
‘Of thee I sing. 
‘Land where my fathers died; 
‘Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
‘From every mountain side, 
‘Let freedom ring.’ 

‘*What have you there? You have inheritance. Call 
it history if you want to, you have inheritance, you 
have the past, and its power. Now, what else: 

‘Land where my fathers died.’ 


**But what else have we? We have loyalty. Not 
simple loyalty to leadership, but loyalty to principle. 
And I want to bring this out on the third point, and to 
emphasize that point to which this leads up, loyalty to 
principle: 

‘My native country thee, 
‘Land of the noble free, 
. Thy name I love, 
‘TI love thy rocks and rills, 
‘Thy woods and templed hills, 
‘My heart with rapture thrills, 
‘Like that above.’ 


‘¢There is enthusiasm. There is something that runs 
up the spine and gives you a feeling of a thrill of 
coldness and of warmth: 

‘My heart with rapture thrills,’ 

‘‘That means enthusiasm, life. 

‘Like that above.’ 


‘¢That is loyalty. It is a heritage of loyalty. 
‘¢Then you have the third verse, and what do you see 
in this verse? 
‘Let music swell the breeze, 
‘And ring from all the trees, 
‘Sweet Freedom’s song; 
‘Let mortal tongues awake, 
‘Let all that breathe partake; 
‘Let rocks their silence break, 
‘The sound prolong.’ 


‘¢Here is what you have; you have latency, you have 
resource. And here is the resource of our nation: We 
speak of our pride, and we speak of our gratitude, but 
there are her latent powers; there are powers that are 
external, powers that are illimitable in times of danger. 
But there are latent powers which are ours in these 
times of danger. 


‘*And then the fourth verse says: 


‘Our fathers’ God to thee 
‘Author of liberty, 
‘To thee we sing; 
‘Long may our land be bright, 
‘With freedom’s holy light; 
‘Protect us by the night, 
‘Great God our King.’ 


‘¢ And so we have liberty. You see, that is speaking 
truth, for it speaks about more than time, for it speaks 
of God. ‘‘So you see, here is my gun. I always carry 
it in my hip pocket. Now listen. [Dr. Stone then 
took a Testament from his pocket.] 

‘*Now, wait a minute. Here is something that was 
said to a young man named Timothy, I didn’t get that 
name because it is similar to my own, and perhaps you 
have not heard of it, but this was said to a man named 
Timothy by Paul. If you did not know there was a 
Timothy in the Bible, look it up. At all events, this is 
in a letter to Timothy which Paul wrote, in which he 
says, speaking of leadership: ‘Having a form of Godli- 
ness.’ 

‘¢Have you got that? If you don’t say your prayers, 
think for a moment. When you get in trouble, you see 
whether you will not say them. I tell you I know 
what I am talking about. Men have stood up and 
‘“eussed’’? me simply because I take the stand which is 
consistent with the Bible, by saying that no one should 
be in a business which results in the downfall of any 
man. I don’t care what name he goes by or what his 
cult is, or how big he is, or how well he can box, if he 
is destroying the youth of our city, I am against him. 
I am against him. I do not hate him, but I hate the 
business in which he is, and I have had men like him 
come around to me in times of danger, asking me for 
God’s sake to come over to their house and pray fot 
them, and saying: ‘My little child is dying.’ 

“‘T want to tell you that all of us have had the form 
of Godliness, but Paul, writing to Timothy, said: 

‘< ‘Having the form of Godliness, but denying the 
power thereof.’ 

‘¢ And this nation, in her liberty and in her freedom, 
and in that heritage which is ours, and in the loyalty 
which is ours, and in the righteousness and power and 
resources which are ours, must get back to the place 
where God stands first, and it is for that reason that' 
God made liberty on the high seas as on the land. 

‘‘Our land and our President have taken the stand 
which says to the world that liberty and freedom is a 
God-given right and we live and will die for it. 

‘Now, gentlemen, I have no fault to find today with 
the men who are in earnest—I am not unmindful of the 
time and I will be thru in two minutes. Now, listen. 
T want you to get this—I have no criticism whatever of 
the men who in loyalty and in sincerity have been rep- 
resenting pacificism as they have believed it to be 
right. Let us be careful not to point the finger of 
scorn.’? 
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107,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable dead 
timber standing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting located on three 
areas described as follows and within the water- 
sheds of Rio Vallecitos Creek, Carson National 
Forest, New Mexico. 


(1) An area of about 23,500 acres in T. 25 and 
26 N., R. 7 and 8 E., N. M. P. M.; (2) An area of 
about 15,000 acres in T. 26 N., R. 7 and 8 E., and 

T. 27 N., R. 6 and 7 E., N. M. P. M.; (3) An area 
=} about 28,300 acres in T. 27 N., he 6, 7and 8 E., 

28 N., R. 6 and 7 E., N. M. P. M. 


Estimated cut Area No. 1, 15,000,000 feet log 
scale, more or less; Area No. 2, 35,000,000 feet log 
scale, more or less, and Area No. 3, 57,000,000 feet 
B. M., log scale, more or less, of western yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce and Mexican 
white pine, of which approximately 85% of the 
estimated cut on each area is western yellow pine, 
together with an unestimated amount of white fir 
to be taken at the option of the purchaser. 


Stumpage Prices: Lowest rates considered $2.00 per 
M. feet for all species cut on Area No. 1 and $1 per 
M. feet for all species cut on Areas No. 2 and 
No. 3, said rates to be subject to reappraisal of 
timber every three years. 


Deposit: With bid $5,000 to apply on purchase price 
if bid is accepted or refunded if rejected. Ten per 
cent may be retained as forfeit if the contract and 
bond are not executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be received by 
the District Forester, Albuquerque, N. M., up to 
and including March 15, 1917. The time for receiv- 
ing bids may be extended 30 days upon the request 
of responsible parties desiring additional time for 
the examination of the timber, or for other rea- 
sons in the discretion of the Forester. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., or the Forest Supervisor, Taos, N. M. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











HOW ABOUT cur-over LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 


John B. Shepa rd, a. ; ~ ws 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 




















Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiatin  efaginn 
ep meleny eee ag handling mabe Wena i cane coos od ns 














USED PLEASURE CARS CAN 


BE MADE INTO TRACTORS 








Figures Show Motor Haulage Much Cheaper Than Horse Delivery—Traction Unit Easily 
Attached to Any Pleasure Car 





COMPARATIVE COST OF MOTOR AND HORSE 
TRUCKING 


When either the retail dealer or the manufacturer gives 
the hauling problem the final analysis, the one fact that 
is dwelt upon is the average cost per unit a mile, and to 
give some idea of the difference between the cost of using 
horses and gasoline burning trucks the following figures 
were compiled from records that are said to have been 
kept with the greatest possible accuracy by an expert 
writing for the Manufacturing News. In compiling these 
figures it is assumed that one truck can do the work of 
two teams—a very conservative estimate. 

Investment in Motor Truck 4 
PEP he et Fo ee ee $1,400.00 





Chassis 
Perenl? ONY... 0s46ucbaa ene ses ee ee ee 125.00 
DURE REVERED. cn aos a eek esos se cohen ee $1,525.00 
Fixed Charges 
Interest on investment at 6 percent.............. $ 91.50 
Depreciation on...... $1,525.00 
TIRE DANRs oo s< in hone 98.00 


Ty 2 Sea at 20 percent... 


Fire insurance on $1,200.0 





Liability EEA oe a EL 
Painting, overhauling and repairs................ 

OS Rae ry eee eye a ee ee ee eee --$ 591.90 
COONE GAY, FIRED GRIEG. 5 50-5 05 6 0100 50 85s cee om 1.89 
Operating Charges 

Based on 60 miles a day. 
Gasoline figured at 10 miles to the gallon. 
Oil figured 250 miles to the gallon. 
Total miles per year, 18,780. 
CSROOUNC, 151s RAND DS, BG: BOC se o'0 o's 5019.0 so dn 00 ae $ 356.82 
Oil, 75 gallons OS aa ere ee ee 45.00 
Tires, 18,780 miles at .0168c per mile............. 315.50 
BORAGE Be) RITA os 0 6.5 0 0.6 v0 5-08 0460610 ao 00's 960.00 
Garage, $15.00 a month..... 56e 5S 55 SS Sh aD eee 180.00 
Total DPCTOUNE CDALGEE 4.0.0: ,0:0s00600 2 snw cess $1,857.82 
Total fixed Charges. ...ccccccsvsceressecsece 591.90 
Total operating and fixed charges............ $2,449.22 
Cost per day operating charges.........e.se--ee0% 5. 93 
OORE RE GIAT,, DOU su a 5-5 54 5 55 00518 2 1099 KO 950 0 NO 7.82 


Tires are figured on a basis of 
313 working days a year. 
Investment In Two Double Teams 


7,000 miles guaranty. 


2 OLSRS BE C00 0s 665s aban eee esos ay eepe's oo os 980000 
SP SRG ME RNs 6 ine 5 oo os we bs ine Saswene esses ey 500.00 
2 WEES TAATRERS BU GSGO0 06-55 6:5:0 6 5006500500 e a ens 70.00 

DOTA CUVERIOGNE . ik o.sn.0 5 ne5's oe sn ® incisive $1,370.00 

Fired Charges 

Interest on investment at 6 percent............... $ 82.20 
Depreciation on horses at 15 percent.............. 120.00 
Depreciation on wagons and harness at 20 percent.. 114.00 


Painting, overhauling, shoeing and repairs at $250.00 


ee ee ee Pa ee eee 500.00 
SERN os. wh b4 55 oe SSS bab bSe Sh bS OES we NeaS ee 75.00 
0) ee ee re SA er ays $ 891.20 
CORE B:Gay, TCU CRATIOS. os oxic 65sec sesewcnnes 2.85 
Operating Charges 

Horse and feed at $27.00 a month a horse......... $1,296.00 
Barn rent at $8.00 a month a horse............6. 384.00 
Drivers at $65.00 a month a team................ 1,560.00 
TOCA DORTOTINE CHBTBED « 0s. 0s 0 0.504.000 0605-0 $3,240.00 
MD SRP RORECE  Gkiae & ob Shou sss was san es 891.20 
Total operating and fixed charges............. $4,131.20 
Cost &. day, ODCrATINE CHATHES, « . .< occ ss sccecvess 10.35 
Cost a day, SON ores ceases chinks ouwvew wt iou aes 13.20 


3183 working days a year. , 
This shows a difference of $5.38 a day 
motor delivery. 


in favor of 


HOW TO MAKE A TRACTOR OUT OF A PLEASURE 
CAR 





BRAWLEY, Ca. 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN containing 
a Motor Truck Department I noted with pleasure your offer 
to help the lumbermen solve their motor haulage problems. 
You inferred that the department could not be stuck. 
_— this is so—for I must confess that in this case I am 
stuck, 

My problem in brief is that I have two used pleasure cars 
that I should like to do some hauling with provided you can 
suggest some manner in which they can be converted into 
light trucks or tractors at reasonable cost. Of course, I 
know that there are a number of so-called convertible “‘appa- 
ratuses” on the market for changing pleasure cars into trucks. 
I use the word “apparatuses” with intent, for that word 
somehow best describes the contraptions of this character 

_ that I have seen. They are probably all right for light 
hauling but, when it comes to hauling something heavy, 
great strength and durability is needed. Do you know of 
any company that is manufacturing a real convertible unit 
than you can conscientiously say will stand up under the 
grind? I am willing to use trailers. 


The number of used pleasure cars that are available for 
conversion into trucks are so numerous and so many 
failures have been made in attempting to carry out this 
idea that the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stated a problem that is of great interest. A number of 
devices have been placed upon the market that it is 




















alleged will convert a pleasure car into a motor truck or 
tractor. Generally speaking the statement is true that it 
can be done, but how long will such made-over trucks 
last? Luckily for the ‘‘hide’’ of the Motor Truck De- 
partment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the Knox Motors 
Associates, of Springfield, Mass., have just placed on the 
market a tractor unit that we believe will fully meet the 
requirements of our correspondent. 

Broadly speaking, a pleasure car goes out of style lone 
before the engine really shows any signs of being worn 
out. Moreover the engine develops sufficient power to pull 
or even carry a really heavy load, but because of the con- 
struction of the pleasure car this is impossible. The idea 
of converting a used pleasure car into a vehicle capable of 
hauling or pulling heavy loads is very attractive, for good 
second hand cars containing first class engines may be 
bought for very small sums in any portion of the country. 
Someone said that the two great objects in motor delivery 
of lumber are low capital investment and malebennnce 
cost and that ‘‘someone’’ stated the problem just about 
as well as it can be stated. The Knox company has lon: 
been noted for the powerful 8 and 10-ton tractors i 
manufactures so the announcement that the company 
now ready to supply a traction unit which converts 1 
pleasure car into a 3-ton tractor by replacing the rear axle 
and rear portion of the body of the pleasure car is of 
great interest. This unit was especially designed to afford 
an outlet and a use for the hundreds of thousands o 
used pleasure cars and as it is built in the same manner 
and of the same materials as the heavier Knox tractors 














‘TRACTION UNIT READY TO BE ATTACHED TO 
PLEASURE CAR 


the quality of the product is assured. It has also been 
subjected to the most rigid tests and has demonstrate: 
its ability to stand up under the heaviest loads. The de 
sign of the traction unit embodies the same patente: 
spring suspension as the Knox tractors, whereby the 
power plant and the driver are carried on springs suit 
able to their weight. The heavy weight of the load be 
ing hauled is carried entirely on the traction unit )) 
means of an entirely separate set of heavy springs. 01 
course it is necessary to operate a trailer with this unit, 
but because of the type of construction it is extremels 
easy to attach one and old, horse delivery wagons may be 
fixed up so that they will give entire satisfaction. 

The great strength and sturdiness of the traction uni! 
are well shown in the accompanying illustration. By * 
very ingenious arrangement the unit is adapted so that i 
is possible to attach it to any width of car. In making 
the attachment the body of the old pleasure ear is first 
stripped as far as the front seat, and the rear axle an: 
wheels are removed. The cross channel of the tractior 
unit is then slipped over the stripped frame, squared u)), 
and, after drilling a few holes for bolts, the car frame i: 
bolted into place. The propeller shaft is then connecte:! 
to the special internal gear drive axle of the traction uni! 
by means of a universal joint flange. Accomplishing thc 
power connection by means of an internal gear allows th: 
motor to run at normal speed and its full power may he 
developed under the same conditions as in running the 
pleasure car. This of course means that the fuel cost wil! 
be low. If an ordinary wagon is to be used as a traile: 
all that it is necessary to do is to remove the front axle, 
wheels and pole and the trailer is ready to fasten on 
the traction unit by means of a special bolster plate thai 
the company furnishes. 








MAKING A 8-TON TRACTOR OUT OF A FORD—ORDINARY WAGON AS TRAILER 
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AMERICA 


More stern than angry, warring hating war, 
Patient jn peace, yet patient not too long 
When peace with honor can abide no more, 
The weak defending tho it vex the strong, 
Such is America—with no lust of seas, 
No hope of conquest, no desire of lands, 
But to preserve her sacred liberties, 
But to enforee humanity’s demands. 


America—a nation of the man 
And not the mass, illtrained in warlike things, 
Where every dreamer still may dream and plan 
And build his fate without the leave of kings— 
Iiltrained in war, and yet, if war shall come, 
In all her mighty weakness still as brave 
As when before she marched beside the drum 
And raised the Stars and Stripes upon the wave! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 3.—Whether Charleston 
lies east of Huntington or Huntington lies west of 
Charleston, or whether either of them lies at all, will have 
to be left to the patriotic citizens of those cities to 
determine; and they are now debating the subject. With- 
out prejudice to Huntington, which we have not seen, 
except from the railroad, from which spot a town ordi- 
narily shows off about as well as a retailer’s wife with 
her hair down and her mouth full of hairpins, we want to 
say that Charleston is about the best looking town we 
have discovered in a long time. For a town of its size, 
importance and beauty Charleston is about as little 
known as any town in the country. Ask the man in the 
street the capital of West Virginia and about all he 
knows about it is that it is either Wheeling or some 
other town. All he is sure of is that it isn’t Bluefield. 

Charleston needs advertising. It hasn’t received it up 
to yet. It hasn’t any gun-toting young millionaires to 
shoot it into fame, or breweries, or police scandals. All 
it has is some of the most beautiful buildings of any 
town of its size in America, a scenic setting like a Rhine 
village, a clear sky, a good climate, mountains, coal and 
gas. It is the fourth richest city per capita in the United 
States. One hundred and seven coal companies have 
their offices in Charleston and that may have something 
to do with it. Charleston has built a million dollars’ worth 
of buildings each year for five years. 

Charleston was the scene of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association this week. Pretty nearly everything 
that goes into a building was represented except the 
plumbing, including the cement for the cellar and the 
plaster for the walls. Down here on the raging Kanawha 
nearly every man believes himself an orator—and is— 
and so there was no lack of oratory from the stiff-backed 
goat school of Admiral W. J. Nelson to the fervid foren- 
sies of Arthur Black. When Arthur or the Admiral was 
not orating the Huntington grand opera chorus was war- 
bling, and so a pleasant time was had. Also during the 
annual dinner a number of young female persons did 
what freedom did when Kosciusko fell. 

The association went on record determined to increase 
its membership during the coming year. If it can line up 
all the real, sure-enough, honest-to-goodness retail lum- 
ber dealers of the State it will be a great thing. There 
is need of a retail lumber association in West Virginia. 
So the association, on the retirement of Secretary Dick- 
erson, who had to let go to look after personal interests, 
cleeted George D. Hawkins, of Huntington, to the job of 
seeretary. Mr. Hawkins will go up and down the State 
singing the praises of organization; and, if any dealer 
doesn’t join, it will be because he is bigger than George 
or carries a gun. 

At the Hotel Roughneck or Ruffner®or whatever it is 
we had a room next to the next governor, so we didn’t 
get much sleep in the daytime, which is the only time 
for sleep at a West Virginia convention. The governor 
received all day—delegations, and advice. We judge 
from the crush that the governor is now engaged in mak- 
ing his appointments, and disappointments. We felt 
like going in and asking him for the job of ambassador 
to Clarksburg, but we figured that, if Clarksburg ever 
severed diplomatic relations with Chicago and its four 
hundred thousand wachtamrhines, we might have diffi- 
culty in reaching the border. 

Among the other prominent persons present was Will- 
iam H. Green, of Jacksonville, Fla., assistant secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who 
brought his bungalow with him. P. B. Edridge, of Balti- 
more and other points east, was around getting ac- 
quainted, and George R. Lampton, of Dayton, Ohio, also 
dropped in. But enumeration of the distinguished visitors 
would include a large number of large persons.. Suffice 
it to say that as a convention it was a great success. 





Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7—Any man who embarks in a 
Detroit taxi will feel that he has been torpedoed without 
warning when he reads the meter. Detroit is proud of 
the fact that it is the Motor City, but it puts the soft 
pedal on its pride when anybody speaks of its taxicabs. 
The taxicab rate in Detroit is your roll for the first mile, 
your overcoat for the second and your shirt for the 
third. We rode only two miles. 

The annual conventions of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Michigan Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen were held here Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. The retailers went on record 
as heartily in favor of holding their convention next year 
in Chicago. Michigan will go dry in a few months, but 
President Kleinpell officially assured us that this had 
nothing to do with it. The idea is to get the Michigan, 





Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio associations all 
together under one tent and pull off the biggest retail 
lumber circus on earth. Every yard in these five States 
is within a night’s ride of Chicago, and it is thought in 
Michigan that turning a couple of thousand retailers 
loose together will make everybody sit up and take notice, 
including the retailers. 

Wednesday morning the two organizations met at the 
same time on the same floor, with the well known protean 
salesmangler Mr. D. B. Wright standing at the top of the 
stairs dividing the sheep from the goats as they came up. 
When the two meetings met the score was 32 in favor of 
the salesmen. Part of the salesmen go to the retail 
meetings, all of the salesmen go to the salesmen’s meet- 
ings, and some of the retailers to the retailers’ meetings. 

Mr. W. H. Barney, of Albion, explained the agreed 
changes in the yellow pine rules to the assembled retail- 
ers, the most important being the definition of a crook. 
Mr. Barney confined his remarks on this subject to lum- 
ber, tho there was a feeling that much more might be 
said—not about us but about some other fellows. 

The Michigan convention this year was very well be- 
haved. The orators were brief and few in the hill, with 
possibly one exception, and the sessions were so short 
that a large number of visitors missed the usual pleasure 
of staying away from them. Mr. Richard Kleinpell, of 
Flint, a man of few words, was reélected president, a well 
deserved honor to this well known reformed salesman. 





DISTANCE 


I wonder why it is, dear heart, 

When we are far, so far apart 

There comes no word, there comes no sign 
But just the memory of a pine, 

A woodland path, a sky of blue, 

A singing swallow singing you, 

That then you seem more nearly near 
Than in some hour when you are here. 


Perhaps in Nature answer lies; 

So all the stars in all the skies 

Seem one great constellation when 
The night enshrouds the world again, 
So all the trees that are so green 
Become afar one forest scene, 

And all the mountains faint and blue 
Melt in one wall of azure hue. 


And so perhaps the distance blends 

In one sweet thought the hearts of friends, 
And so perhaps the distance hides 

The vale that hill from hill divides, 

And so perhaps the distance far 

Makes every star a neighbor star, 

And so perhaps the distance, too, 

Bridges the long, long way to you. 





THE CALUMET 


In olden days in this new land 
The Indian, by star and moon, 
By some faint footprint in the sand, 
By sun that stood above at noon, . 
Thru swamp and thicket, wild and wood, 
By hilly trails and river bends, 
Journeyed afar until he stood 
Beside the campfire of his friends. 


Few words he heard, few words he spoke, 
Few words he gave, few words he found; 
He sat him down amid the smoke, 
Among the cirele on the ground; 
And yet sincere the greeting was 
And warm the welcome that he met: 
He knew that they were friends because 
They passed to him the calumet. 


So we come, too, each season’s end 
In winter days o’er distant hills, 
To join the cirele of a friend, 
The men of yards, the men of mills. 
We join the campfire once a year 
As eame the runner from afar 
And pass the smoking pipe of cheer, 
Because we knew that friends we are. 


By trail of steel, by road of stone 
We come, and not by tangled trail; 
And yet the bramble we have known 
And thorns that travelers assail. 
For life is like the woodland way 
The runner followed east or west, 
And thickets of another day 
The later clansmen need to breast. 


The passing of the calumet: 
It had a meaning to the red; 
It meant that friends with friends were met 
And enmities of old were dead. 
He bade the feud of old to cease, 
He pledged new friendship by the fire; 
He came a messenger of peace, 
With brotherhood his heart’s desire. 


So do we come convention time 
From town and wood, from mill and yard, 
The lumbermen of every clime, 
Drawn by a brotherly regard. 
So now we come for many a mile; 
The fire is lighted, feast is set. 
My brothers, we will sit awhile 
And smoke the lumber calumet. 








Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimamcims of 
Lumbermem 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
UNINC.) 
a — ™ 454 California Street 


San Francisco 














Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








( sasPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[si sgynieen Bet S44 NEW ORLEANS ) 














TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


"TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, pressyteran bids, NEW TORK, N.Y. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 





SESS STE E SS SSS SS SS SSCS DS OS OS 555508 SOOO OOOO PSPS OPPO SPPOsG DSL As Petes 2829020 209999989882985 0) 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


are TSE SESS DES TESS SSSS SCS SSS SS SS5S095505505005008500080008% 








Write for Details. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 











Yellow Pine Lumber 
(Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty 
The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. ie lati 


es: 
Florala, Ala. 




















That's what a lot of our 


“Holds 
Trade” oe yard customers say 
about our 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade, as we manufacture it from un- 
tapped timber—which is known the world over as the ‘‘finest.”” 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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Wood _ Pivard Chaloner & Co. 
Brokers | 


Liverpool. 
Cable Address, 

And Agents for the sale of 

American Hardwood, Etc., 








used, ABC. Al. Liebers’, 
Western Union and Lum- 








a CHALONES " Codes 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 5.—Attached is a statement of exports thru the 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Jan., 1917; 
also a statement showing exports during same month in 
1916 and 1917. There was a decided decrease in the volume 
of lumber exported during last month as compared with 
1916 thru both ports, while 2 comparison with December, 
1916, shows the same condition. The total volume of 
exports during January compared rather favorably with 1916 
but at the same time there is a shortage of bottoms notice- 
able which is apt to keep down the total. 


Exports of Lumber and reeeet Products During January, 


Port of Norfolk Value 
Jan. 6—46,000 feet walnut lumber (London)....... $5,671 
25,000 feet mahogany lumber............+. 4,288 

40,000 feet spruce lumber...........-ee206. 1,891 

372000 Heel BSW TUMVEP. oc os 55 w 0100 oe v6 00's 1,110 

Jan. 24—71.000 feet spruce lumber (Glasgow)...... 3,832 
26000 feet Oak: VOMVeCLr. ....<.<26.4 5000105410 we 971 

SC. 1 ea ee ep ht 1,172 

129,000 feet tupelo lumber... .......00..0088 2,385 

Port of Newport News ~ 
Jan. 6—48,000 feet walnut lumber (London)....... 6,835 
20—19,000 feet spruce lumber (Glasgow)...... 1,619 


Comparative Statement of Exports, January, 1916 and 1917 








No. M Feet Value 
Port of Norfolk 1916 1917 1916 1917 

Rak timber... ...2.2.sss0505 eeo 46 $25,240 $ 971 
Popiat WMC. ....< sos605.5:40% 86 4,615 sd Ha 
Walnut lumber. ......0s.09% 303 46 25,200 5,671 
Basswood lumber 14 780 ate 
race MMINDRE. «6.05 os css a < 38 111 1,890 5,723 
Mahogany lumber..... : - 4,288 
eS. eee pound é 1,110 
Tunelo Dumber... 0:4:60006:50 129 2,385 
PSRMMIDIS © 1G Goce acts ein ne co Sis Ge Se ee 3,500 1,172 

MIGIBIG <2. sks ssa 739 394 $61,225 $21,320 

Port of Newport News 

eek SHMDEP..... 4.4554 6096s 0s ee $42,890 
Poplar lumber... 5.008% 198 ¢ 0 
DA DES coc tees wea eee ees 23 1,880 
Ait SOMIDEE. on 0.565555 5540 15 1,240 ae 
Walnut lumber.......050. 00000 48 6.835 
Spruce lumber. ...........s+ 19 1,619 

MRIS cb A%G4 sane a esas 764 67 $55,910 $ 8,454 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 5.—Negotiations by the French Government are under 
way with the lumber mills of eastern Texas and Louisiana 
for several full cargoes of railroad ties, according to reports 
received here. The lumber is to be used in the construction 
of additional railroad facilities near the western battlefront. 
Whether the negotiations’ will be interrupted by the new 
situation between this country and Germany is not known. 
The larger part of the lumber is to be shipped thru Port 
Bolivar and, in order to accommodate large vessels, a dredge 
will be put to work in the turning basin within the next 
few weeks to deepen the channel. It is said the French 
agents are anxious to have the timber moved as soon as 
possibie. 

While there have been few shipments of Jumber for 
European ports during the last few weeks, large quantities 
are moving to Cuban ports and the West Indies. The 
schooner Irma Bentley took 44,355 pieces of pitch pine out 
of Port Bolivar for Port Au Prince. Other lumber cargoes 
are awaiting shipment. 

The proposition to construct a shipyard at Houston for 
the construction of concrete vessels was suggested by Carl 
Webber, of Chicago, president of the Cement Gun Construc- 
tion Ce., who was here on business last week. He discussed 
the matter with some of the business men of this city and 
declared that it was his intention to locate a plant cither 
at Houston, Galveston or New Orleans. He has contracts 
for building barges for big oil corporations and is also 
conferring with the Government for similar work. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 5.—Three huge lumber vessels which have been char- 
tered by the Standard Export Lumber Co., are now docked 
in the local- harbor taking on cargoes of timber aggregat- 
ing 5,000,000 feet. It is believed the entire shipment is 
destined for England, altho the destinations have not been 
made public. 

The last vessel to arrive was the British steamship Don 
Diego, the largest lumber boat that has yet visited Port 
Beaumont. It is loading 2,500,000 feet of timber. It ar- 
rived here Feb. 2 and will be in port about three weeks. 
The other two vessels are the Russian barkentines August 
and Margarcta. The former is taking on 1,000,000 feet of 
timber and the latter 1,500,000 feet. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 5.—According to the manifests made public, lumber 
and timber exports via New Orleans for the week ended 
Saturday totalled approximately 1,309,000 feet and there 
were cleared also 17,641 bundles of shooks and 1,500 cross- 
ties. The coastwise movement to New York included 28,000 
bundles of box material, 1,440 bundles of staves and 2,343 
crossties. The foreign export summary covers no_ ship- 
ment to Eurepe. The largest single cargo—671,000 feet— 
was cleared by the steamship Speedwell, for Bluefields, and 
the second largest—837,000 feet—by the steamship Preston 
for Havana. The rest moved by sundry steamers to the 
Isthmus, Central America, Jamaica and other West Indian 
points. 

The break with Germany and the unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare will, according to the very general belief, slow down 
lumber shipments thru the closed zone for a time. It is 
understood that considerable stock has been moving that 
way from Gulf ports, tho the news of the clearance has 
been withheld as requested by British authorities. Other 
ships have been loading at various ports for the same 
voyage. The supposition is that their clearance will be 
postponed for a time at least, until the effect of Germany’s 
new campaign can be gaged. But lumbermen gathered here 
for the Southern Pine Association’s annual do not seem to 
be very much worried by the prospect. Phil S. Gardiner, 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., expressed the opinion that 
there would be no lasting depression. W. H. Sullivan, of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., thought there would be 
rapid recovery from any temporary depression that might 
result, and declared that the warring countries “need and 
must have our products.” John H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., declared that he was not going to worry about it 
until there was something to worry about. ‘America,’ he 
added, “is the most prosperous nation in the world at 
present, with everything in her favor, and we certainly 
should not permit ourselves to get panicky at this time.” 
Others who- declined to be interviewed for publication pri- 


vately expressed the belief that the allied governments 
would be able to handle the situation and in a little while 
would be ready to move such lumber cargoes as they needed. 
Gulfport reported last Saturday that vessels were loading 
there as usual, five ships taking on cargoes for ports within 
the war zone. Their clearance, it was hinted, would depend 
—. , | the attitude of the insurers, 

Th . Carre Co., of New Orleans, announces further 
additions to Sia lumber-carrying fleet it has placed in service 
between New Orleans and Central and South America and 
the West Indies. Seven ships are now in the company’s 
service—the Fort Morgan, Olympic, Bowdoin, Wellesley, 
Ruby, June and O. M. Clark—all under American registry, 
and the addition of two others is contemplated. Among the 
agents appointed to handle the company’s business at foreign 
ports are the following: J. C. Griffith, Havana; S. M. 
Woodson, Porto Rico, and David Nieto, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad. Regular sailings are being organized between New 
Orleans and Port au Prince, Santo Domingo, San Pedro de 
Macoris, La Romana, Havana, Ponce and other Porto Rican 
ports, Trinidad, St. Kitts, Antigua, Curacao and other ports. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 5.—The charter of two lumber schooners of mod- 
erate size was announced last week by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co.: The vessels, the Silver Leaf, of about 350,000 
feet capacity, and the Melbourne P. Smith, of 528 tons net 
register, will carry cargoes to the West Indies. No charters 
for Europe have been reported. Nothing can be learned as 
to the British steamship Kathleen, expected to carry a cargo 
from this port for the British admiralty and now about two 
weeks overdue. 

Arrival of the schooner A. B. Barteau at Fort de France, 
Martinique, with cargo of lumber from Orange 1s reported. 
aon Barteau is under charter for another cargo from this 
port. 

The schooner Doane, belonging to the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., is undergoing repairs here. It will have top- 
masts installed and will be rerigged before making another 


voyage. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Feb. 5.—Of the fourteen vessels in the local harbor that 
are taking on cargoes five are loading for European ports, 
while two are destined for points within the German sub- 
marine zone, and whether they will sail or not remains to 
be seen. Deputy Customs Collector Espy said this morning 
that his office will continue to clear vessels for any port 
until orders are received to the contrary. A large part of 
this port’s business is with Cuba and the islands to the 
south, and with South America, therefore the German edict 
will have little, if any, effect on local shipments. The 
opinion of one of the leading exporters is that the movement 
of vessels from this port across the Atlantic will depend 
largely on the attitude of the insurance companies. If ves- 
sels are given insurance at reasonable rates clearances will 
continue as heretofore, otherwise they will not. However, 
there is another contingency that must be reckoned with in 
this connection, and this is the one of getting sailors. It is 
understood that sailors may not be anxious to, enter the 
war zone. The two vessels now loading for the proscribed 
area are in search of crews. 

This port enjoyed a fairly good business for January. 
Twenty-one vessels entered during the month, while twenty- 
two cleared with aggregate cargoes as follows: 7,164,000 
feet pine lumber ; 1,686,000 fect sawn pine timber: 1,511,000 
feet oak crossties ; 555, 000 feet Wisconsin white pine lumber; 
224,609 pieces oak staves ; 46,966 pieces oak headings, and 
2,951 tons of acid phosphate. There are fourteen vessels 
in port loading and discharging cargoes. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 7.—Considerable interest has been aroused among 
lumber exporters by the announcement of the First National 
Bank of Boston that it will open about June 1 a South 
American branch at Buenos Aires. This branch will be 
under the management of Noel F. Tribe, a well known 
banker who has resided in the Argentine for the last twenty 
years and for the past decade has been at the head of the 
sanco Germanico, Mr. Tribe will be in Boston for about a 
month and stands ready io place his time against that of 
any business man who seeks information and wants to co- 
operate in the effort to develop American trade in Argentina. 
President Wing, of the First National, informs a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the new Buenos Aires 
branch will welcome business from other banks and corpo- 
rations anywhere in the United States. 

The four-masted Boston schooner Theoline, built at Bel- 
fast, Me., in 1905 expressly for the lumber trade with the 
South, has been sold by the George McQuesten Co., the well 
known Boston wholesale yellow pine firm, to Capt. R. B. 
Sommerville, of Pensacola, Fla., who will command it. Its 
first cargo will be 800,000 feet of southern lumber to be 
loaded at Pensacola for an Italian port, and it will earn 
$44,000, or more than half the purchase cost. 

The four-masted schooner Henry W. Cramp has been char- 
tered for a similar trip at an even higher rate. The Cramp 
will load a little more than half a million feet at a Gulf 
port for the West coast of Italy and its owners will get $60 
a thousand, as against $55 a thousand for the former Mc- 
Questen vessel. 

Another very profitable charter which indicates the con- 
tinued upward tendency of the ocean freight market is that 
of the four-master Mary FEF. Palmer, one of the Winslow 
fleet, of Portland, Me. It is chartered to load 1,000,000 feet 
at a Gulf port for Buenos Aires and will receive $40 a 
thousand. 

The Maine box board and shook mills have experienced a 
real boom as a result of the war in Europe. Many Italian 
fruit growers who formerly obtained their packing lumber 
in Trieste are now ordering from the Maine manufacturers 
and are willing to pay very profitable prices. The great 
difficulty in the way of this trade, however, is found in se- 
curing the bottoms to deliver the shooks 

The loss of the Boston schooner Margaret Haskell, while 
bound for Italy with a lumber cargo from Pensacola, has 
resulted in the libelling of the schooner Von Allens Boughton 
for $48,754.25 by William H. Martin, a Mobile lumber ex- 
porter, who alleges that this freight charge paid in advance 
was not earned and should be refunded to him. The Bough- 
ton was sold recently by its Boston owners to the same 
southern interests that had taken over the Margaret Haskell. 

Fear that the action of the British Admiralty in requis- 
tioning ships from the South American service would em- 
barrass lumber exporters is allayed by the definite announce- 
ment of a new regular service by the American Transatlantic 
Co. There will be sailings about once a month or three 
weeks. 

Another large shipment of lumber left Boston last Friday 
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for Cuba on the United Fruit Company’s steamer San Jose. 
The islan@ republic is buying much softwood building lumber 
and paying géod prices. 

(here is no sign of letup in the big demand for wood- 
pulp and cargoes are coming. here regularly from Scandi- 
navian countries. The first schooner load ever brought here 


from Nova Scotia arrived Friday in the three-master Har- 
binger, which had 6,284 bales of wet pulp from Liverpool, 
N. S. It will return at once for another cargo. Bringing 
a full cargo of woodpulp from Gothenburg, Sweden, 13,703 
bales, the Swedish steamer Carolina has just finished unload- 
ing here. 





BLACK WALNUT COMES INTO GREATER USE 


St. Lous, Mo., Feb. 5.—The general interest which is 
being manifested in black walnut presages the revival 
of much manufacturing of furniture and interior fixtures 
of this wood. The Pickrel Walnut Co., at 4020 Clara 
Avenue, started in several years ago on a small scale to 
manufacture this wood exclusively, and now President 
k. E. Pickrel of the firm says that the elaborate factory 
facilities which have been added to the plant’s equipment 
are being taxed to the utmost with orders for this 
miterial. 

In the first place, walnut furniture, with which the 
auction and secondhand stores have been filled for years 
aud which sold for a small percentage of its former 
value, began to come back into fashion. Mr. Pickrel 
says that now it is in fashion, altho most of the demand 
is foreign, as yet. There is no question that it will be 
fully adopted in this country and become as much 
the furniture fashion as it was in 1870. Considerable 
attention will now be given to its finish as is given to 
mahogany. The old method was to give the wood a 
few eoats of cheap varnish and let it go at that. It 
was all of one shade and lacked variety, for often the 
finish hid the beautiful grain of the wood. Now a bet- 
ter method has been adopted and stains are used to give 
the wood different shades, as is done with mahogany. Mr. 
Pickrel says that at the present time 85 percent of his 
orders for furniture lumber and walnut veneers are of 
foreign origin. 

And then in 1914 the great war began. Europe found 
that it had millions of military appliances, but that it 
needed millions of other things. One of these was gun 
stocks. The gun stocks had to be made out of walnut 
wood, the same wood used on the old flintlock musket of 
Washington’s day, as well as on the predecessor of the 
flintlock, the arquebus. Tho these ancient arms were 
inadequate and clumsy, our progenitors, for some reason, 
hit upon the proper material for the stock right at the be- 
ginning. Despite all our progress and invention since 
the day when firearms were first used, we have never 
found a substitute or a better material than walnut for 
gun stock. Other woods have been tried, and in each 
case was discovered to have a deficiency of some kind 
which made it less useful than walnut. 

Walnut is the most useful wood for this purpose for a 
number of reasons. It ‘‘stands up to the metal’’ bet- 
ter than any other wood. Other woods shrink and wear 
at various points where the metal touches it. The vir- 
tue of walnut is that it shrinks less than other woods 
from the points of contact. In other respects, too, it is 
well adapted to this purpose. It is about the right weight, 
being neither too light nor too heavy. It has a large 
degree of strength in proportion to its density; it works 
easily, and when once seasoned it does not warp nor 
shrink and is of the dark color desirable in a weapon 
such as a gun. It takes a fine finish and in appearance 
as well as usefulness more nearly fills the bill than any 
other wood. In addition to this it is still comparatively 
cheap. For these reasons it is considered the best wood 
available for gun stocks. 

President Pickrel also says that his firm sold 16,000,- 
000 feet of walnut last year. In 1915, about 1,250,000 
feet was sold for use in furniture; in the last year the 
firm sold about 3,000,000 feet for the same purpose, 
which shows the rapid way in which black walnut is 
coming back into its own as a furniture wood. In 1915 
the firm sold 2,000,000 gun stocks. The sales for 1916 
will not total more than half that, however, the makers 
evidently having turned to other sources of supply, or 
else the warring nations have almost as many rifles as 
they need. Another point that perhaps affects the de- 
mand is that the stocks have to be bought six or seven 
months in advance ‘and allowed to season. 

‘Most of our stocks of course ultimately go to the 


- stocks. 


Allies, but before and in the beginning of the block- 
ade we sold some to Germany,’’ said Mr. Pickrel. 
‘*Of course not a great amount of our product is shipped 
direct to Europe. Most of our sales have-been to the 
large eastern manufacturers.’’ 

The Pickrel Walnut Co. does not manufacture gun 
It supplies merely the ‘‘ingot’’ out of which the 
stock is made. The process of partial manufacture as car- 
ried on at the Pickrel Walnut Co. may in general terms 
be described as follows: 

The green log is placed against a large band saw and cut 
into boards 2% inches thick. These slabs are not edged 
but are sent by carriers to another part of the mill, where 
men carefully inspect both sides of each board and with 
chalk on one side mark the places where there are knots or 
other flaws; for the “ingot” must cut absolutely from 
clear lumber. Another workman then takes charge of the 
board and with a pattern marks out the stocks to be cut 
from the board. His problem is to avoid all knots and flaws 
and get as many stocks as possible out of the board, with 
as little waste as possible. When the patterns are marked 
on the board it goes to band saw tables, where it is quickly 
ripped into the desired pieces, these being in the general 
shape of gunstocks. While the stock in the rough is gener-. 
ally cut to a length of 47 inches, some, on special orders, 
are cut to a length of 42 and others as long as 52 inches, 
two inches being allowed for the purposes of the trimmer. 

The next process carries the slugs to the tanks, where 
live steam is turned on them and they are partly seasoned. 
Then each end of the billet is dipped in red paint to keep 
it from checking, and the manufacture is completed as far 
as the Pickrel Walnut ‘Co., carries it. Those that have 
been shipped to the warring nations by the company have 
gone in just this shape. The weight and size could be 
reduced one-half by partial turning, but the European gov- 
ernments seem to want to give the work to their own 
people. 

One good point about walnut is that the manufacturer 
need pay no attention to the sap wood. It rates the 
same as the darker heart, both in gun stocks and in fur- 
niture. In the older style of furniture, nothing but the 
dark heart of the wood was used, but in the present fash- 
ion, the white sap wood is not objected to. Indeed it 
is thought to give a pleasing variety to the piece of fur- 
niture. The Pickrel Walnut Co. gets its raw material 
right from sections about St. Louis, Illinois and Mis- 
souri furnishing nearly all the logs used. These logs are 
generally from 10 to 14 feet long and will run mostly 
about 14 inches in diameter at the butt. When asked 
if walnut timber was not growing rather searee, Mr. 
Pickrel said: 

No; we have no trouble in getting all we want. It may 
have been nearly a generation ago when, owing to the 
great waste, black walnut was rather scarce, but when the 
people found out that it was a tree that was worth money 
they grew more careful. As you will see from most of these 
logs, this is second growth walnut. It is therefore com- 
paratively young timber, and better for most purposes than 
the big tree, which may be brash. This is stronger wood 
than that from old trees. 

Very little of the walnut log is wasted. Every gun 
stock requires a hand piece under the barrel and for 
this purpose the company works up most of the scraps 
into billets about 3x3 and 16 inches long. Considerable 
quantities of walnut are now being used in automo- 
bile manufacture. Even the sawdust, the disposal of 
which is generally such a problem to millmen, is all 
saved, loaded in ears and shipped across the river to 
East St. Louis to the packing houses. It has been 
found that, next to hickory, walnut is the best wood 
to use for smoking meat. The sawdust is now used for 
that purpose and commands a fair price. 

Still another entirely new use has been found for black 
walnut. The manufacturers of aeroplanes are now using 
the wood to make propeller blades, and some aviators 
claim that it is better even than ash, one among other 
reasons being the ‘‘staunchness’’ with which it stands 
up to the metal. The Pickrel company is already ship- 
ping in the rough many aeroplane blades and is likely 
to ship more, if it is finally demonstrated that it is the 
lightest and strongest wood for that purpose. 
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‘“‘AMERICAN’’ PULLEY SAID TO MEET ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


‘hen the sawmill man stops to consider all of the features 
that a pulley must meet to give the maximum of service at 
the lowest net cost it is no wonder that it takes such care 
‘ud trouble to produce the best pulleys. The greatest factor 
in any kind of power transmission is “greatest ultimate 
economy” and this, when applied to pulleys, includes not 
ovly the first cost of belts and pulleys, but the upkeep of 
both, the amount of slip, dependability in cases of strain 
and even the cost of fuel. To meet all of these require- 
ments the pulleys must have a high coefficient of friction so 
that the slip will be reduced to a minimum and at the same 
time the pulley surface must not be rough, as that would 
ciuse too great wear in the belt. Pulleys must also be light 
and free from wabbling to prevent the waste of power and 
1 consequent unwarranted consumption of fuel in producing 
the power. This also applies to the necessity of eliminating 
slip as much as possible. Strength to resist sudden overload 
's also necessary and lightness is a desirable feature where 
the direction 6f power transmission is frequently changed. 
"he slipping of the belt is also undesirable, as heat is always 
senerated and this dries out the belt and so helps to hasten 
the failure of the belt. 

“American” steel split beJt pulleys are built by the 
American Pulley Co., of Phiiadelphia, Pa., to meet all of 
these requirements and the fact that they do so is shown by 





* The articles published in this pg ote in behalf of 
Products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, : 





their increasing use in sawmills and woodworking plants. 
The “American” pulleys are light in weight, dependable, 
present an excellent non-slipping surface to the belt and 
are rapid conductors of heat so that the belt is not heated 
up. Steel does not swell or shrink and for that reason 
when an “American” pulley is once clamped in position it 
remains there. The entire product of the factory is sub- 
Jected to careful inspection and is true, strong and well 
balanced with no unnecessary weight of metal. All of the 
users of “American”? pulleys swear by them. What do you 
suppose is the reason? 





TO ERECT LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently purchased a 500-acre site at Essing- 
ton, near Philadelphia, and will form a new industrial center 
there for the Westinghouse Electric interests. The site has 
a frontage of approximately one mile on the Delaware River, 
and rail transportation facilities will be afforded by tracks 
from the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading railroads. 
The new plant wil! be exclusively devoted to the production 
of large apparatus, such as steam turbines, condensers and 
heavy reduction gears. The company estimates that the 
cost of the improvements, which will occupy about one-fifth 
of the entire area, will cost between $5,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000. Work will be started shortly on two large machine 
shops, an erecting shop for heavy machinery, a forge shop, a 
pattern and pattern storage shop, and power house. The 
company expects to make this plant as large as the East 
Pittsburgh plant and eventually will employ at least 20,000 
people. 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, paralleledges 


a 
WEATHERBEST Sninatzs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 




















Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 


“MICHIGAN 

















No. 3 
Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 
Common 


Maple 


750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 















For Quick 


SALE 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 MFt. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


if JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 7 


Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit ‘your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Mapie Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and, Box Shooks 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE siont tear 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


souTH#eRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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7 Lumber 
Yellow Pin seed 
Railroad and 


Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 


















\ Konnarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 
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Radisson 
Hotel 








Three Beautiful 
Cafes 
{ With Running Water + - $1.50 per day 


~ With Toilet - - - + = $2.00 per day 
) With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 6.—Conditions in the woods have improved and a 
little more timber is being cut. Most of the larger mills have 
plenty of logs to keep them busy, but a number of the 
smaller mills are finding it difficult to keep enough logs here 
to enable them to run steadily. In fact quite a number are 
shut down at present and will be unable to run until they 
can get enough logs delivered to them to justify operations. 

Lumber interests are still having their shipping troubles. 
Embargoes are in force at many of the chief consuming and 
distributing centers and these are making it difficult for 
lumbermen to get shipments off. A prominent firm here 
which has its mill on the Illinois Central road claims 
that it is necessary to call up the local officials of this line 
every time it wants to load a car of lumber, to ascertain 
whether or not a bill of lading can be secured. It appears 
that the Illinois Central system has made a rule by which 
it refuses shipments for industries not on its lines and 
whereby it will not take shipments to certain connecting 
roads. 

Building during January exceeded that for the correspond- 
ing month last year by nearly $100,000. There is much 
activity in construction work here and indications are that 
the figures for February will make an equally good showing. 

The Green River Lumber Co. has already begun reconstruc- 
tion of its hardwood mill at North Memphis which was 
destroyed by fire Saturday evening, Feb. 3. The site is being 
cleared and officials are busy with plans for the new struc- 
ture. It is understood that it will be quite as large as, if 
not larger than, the one that was destroyed. The loss was 
placed at $75,000, and S. M. Nickey, president of the com- 
pany, is authority for the statement that this was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

T. M. Cathey, president of the Bellgrade Lumber Co. is at 
Louise, Miss., where he had gone to look after the con- 
struction of the mill for the firm at that point. The Bell- 
grade Lumber Co. some time ago bought the Ferd Brenner 
mill at Zwolle, La., and the machinery has all been shipped 
to Louise. The company’s mill at Isola, Miss., has cut all 
the necessary timber for the new plant and Mr. Cathey is 
now superintending the setting up of the mill in its new 
location. It is probable that it will not be ready for opera- 
tion until about May 1. 

J. D. Allen, jr., for the last six years vice president and 
secretary as well as sales manager of I. M. Darnell & Son 
Co., of this city, has formed a partnership with George C. 
Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & Co., and they will conduct 
a wholesale business in southern hardwoods under the firm 
name of George C. Ehemann & Co. The capital stock of the 
firm will be increased with a view to further expansion in 
business. George C. Ehemann & Co. will not engage in the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber, but will take the cut of 
mills in this section which they finance. They will do both 
a domestic and foreign business. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 6.—The first week of February has witnessed the 
general resumption of sawmill operations thruout northern 
Wisconsin, and early reports from most points indicate that 
the mills will be kept busy to capacity from now on until 
the freeze-up next fall. While immediate supplies of logs 
at the mills are only fair, due to the difficulty of getting 
ears for taking logs from the camps to the mills that are 
at some distance from the woods, it is believed that few 
plants will want for supplies when the spring drives are 
sent away down the rivers and waterways. Logging oper- 
ations in this territory during the late summer, fall and 
winter have been conducted on a huge scale and will provide 
ample ammunition for exceptionally heavy runs. Mills as a 
rule are booked up solid for a long time ahead, due to the 
general exhaustien of wholesalers’ and jobbers’ stocks, which 
require immediate replenishment. Altho at this time the 
acute shortage of cars still exists and shows little or no 
relief, it is confidently expected that conditions will be 
ameliorated in time to make possible a large movement 
during the spring and summer months. High prices all 
along the line do not seem to have had any appreciable effect 
on wholesale business up to this time, and it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the demand for lumber for 
some time to come, at least, will be unusually heavy, in 
spite of the high lists in effect, because of the constantly 
growing use of lumber in place of other materials for con- 
struction work of all kinds. 

Retail trade has suffered to some extent during the last 
few weeks because of the extreme cold weather, which 
reached its climax during the latter part of January and 
early February by reason of continuous below-zero, weather. 
This checked deliveries, both because of the inability of 
buyers to accept goods when building work came to a 
standstill, and because of humanitarian reasons. 

Dispatches from the Upper Peninsula at the beginning of 
February say that lumber shipments to outside points already 
are in progress in the Baraga County lumbering district. 
A. E. Finke, Chicago, is directing the loading of 1,500,000 
feet on cars for the Hines interests at Chicago. F. W. 
Erdman, Minneapolis, is superintending a 1,400,000-foot 
shipment for the Payson-Smith and Charles Hebard com- 
panies. 

The effect of high prices of building materials and cold 
waves is seen in the report of the Milwaukee building 
inspector for January, which shows a considerable falling 
off, compared with a year ago. Last month sixty-five per- 
mits, valued at $298,137, were issued, against ninety-seven 
permits valued at $2,492,792 in the same month of 1916. 
The comparison is hardly fair, however, as a year ago the 
January permits included the new Plankinton Arcade, costing 
$1,250,000, and the new Plankinton Hotel, costing $900,000. 

Two large concerns at Merrill, Wis., namely, the A. H. 
Stange Co. and the Kinzel Lumber Co., on Feb. 1 announced 
that every employee who continued in the service during the 
month would receive a bonus or special extra wage of $4. 
This is done to enable employees to be better able to meet 
the high cost of living and probably will be continued 
indefinitely. 

The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co. started operations in 
its new sawmill at Ladysmith on Feb. 5 and within ten 
days or two weeks’ time will be running night and day 
with a force of from 100 to 150 men. The mill is one of 
the most modern and substantial in northern Wisconsin. 

The John Weeks Lumber Co., Stevens Point, Wis., is 
running full blast with a force of seventy-five men and 
expects to cut 8.000,000 feet, or 2,000,000 more than last 
season. About 800,000 feet will be pine. 

Leo Schoenhofen, Antigo, Wis., has resigned as_ sales 
manager of the Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, to become 
associated in a similar capacity with the Bissell Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., until recently known as the Bissell-Wheeler 
Lumber Co. Mr. Schoenhofen formerly was connected with 
the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co,, and later with the R. 





! 
Connor Co., Marshfield, resigning on Jan. 1 to join the 
Langlade company. Mr. Schoenhofen assumed his new duties 
on Feb. 5. 

Robert Blackburn, well known Milwaukee lumberman, in 
his report to the mayor of Milwaukee as chairman of the 
Community Christmas Tree Committee, shows a neat balance 
in the funds coliected by the committee, to finance the pre 
liminary work next December. The committee collected 
$824.39, expended $469.06 and has a balance of $355.33. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 6.—Railroad embargoes to Cincinnati from southern 
points and the increased demand for means of transportation 
of coal, because of the sudden change to more unfavorable 
weather, have interfered with the distribution of lumber by 
the mills. However, the interruption of construction wor 
has to some extent decreased the demand from retailers for 
immediate consumption, thus to a corresponding extent 
relieving the pressure of the demand on the mills. At the 
same time, the trade is encouraged by the steady flow of 
inquiries looking ahead to next spring and summer. Wood! 
consuming industries are buying liberally at the higher 
prices that have been established during the last month, an.! 
this despite the handicap of the car shortage, which they 
estimate is cutting down their deliveries of finished product 
25 percent or more. Carriage and wagon and furniture 
manufacturers continue to report trade holding up well, with 
enlarged prospects for spring. 

Judging from the inquiries received thus far by contractors 
and builders next spring and summer will bring them more 
business than was promised a year ago at this time. The 
report of the building commissioner for January shows 4 
increase of permits issued and an increase in the value of 
buildings to be erected of 37 percent over January, 1916. 
Taking the metropolitan district of Cincinnati, which in- 
cludes attached municipalities not incorporated in Cincin- 
nati, the increase is estimated at close to 50 percent. The 
total for Cincinnati proper is $609,105, against $446,000 a 
year ago and for the socalled metropolitan district, the totai 
is $767,430. 

The January report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, covering oak, poplar, chestnut 
and cottonwood, shows that there was an accumulation of 
stocks .during December, and that there were increases on 
Jan. 1 over Dec. 1 in plain and quartered white and red oak, 
poplar, chestnut and cottonwood, and increases in orders in 
hand in even greater ratio, indicating that the distribution 
of these kinds of lumber suffered severely during the iast 
month of 1916 from the shortage of cars thruout the hard- 
wood territory. There was some relief during January, but 
the situation has been growing worse again, and now is 
reported as serious as at any previous time, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 6.—Trade is equally divided between factories and 
yards. Retail stocks are only fair and some of the yardmen 
are trying to accumulate a surplus. The worst feature is the 
ear shortage and embargoes on many roads which «are 
holding up shipments. Yellow pine is also strong and the 
volume of business is considerable. Retailers are stocking 
up for a good spring trade. Mill workers, manufacturers of 
doors and sash and other specialties are having a rather 
busy season. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., is one of 
the lumbermen who expects good business during the spring 
months. He reports a brisk demand for hardwoods both from 
yards and factories. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 5.—Gov. Stanley has just announced that a special 
session of the legislature will be called for Feb. 14 to take 
up the matter of new tax laws for the State. The session 
will last sixty days, and will be gvien over entirely to 
considering the one matter. The lumber interests have been 
making a hard fight to have a special session called, the old 
tax laws being detrimental to the industry, while the pro- 
posed law, as drafted, would be of great aid to the future 
development of eastern Kentucky. 

J. E. Barton, Kentucky State forester, is planning 4 
general study of the mine timbering proposition in the large 
coal mine area of the Appalachian range, this work to be 
taken up thru the coéperation of the Federal Forest Service 
and the foresters of Kentucky and adjoining States. Fores- 
ter Barton recently attended a conference at Jenkins, Ky., 
in the heart of the coal mining district, having previously 
studied plans along this line, and furthered the plans at 
the conference. Heretofore reckless methods have been 
employed in timbering mines, with the result that the timber 
supply has become a serious matter. The larger mining 
companies are now employing their own foresters, and are 
coéperating in plans to conserve the supply. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 6.—Despite the unfavorable weather for building 
operations, the demand for lumber during January exceeded 
expectations, operations for the month showing a gain of 
$34,000 over the corresponding period of last year, the total 
value being $376,995. 

A sharp spell of winter weather last week caused a tei- 
porary lull in buying, but it had no effect on inquiries. 
There was a good increase in bookings during the week, 2nd 
orders increased heavily. Prices on all grades were firm to 
higher. There is scarcely a line of industry affiliated with 
the lumber trade that is not starting out the new year with 
production increased over that of a year ago. Every kind 
of woodworking plant reports business booming and pros- 
pects bright. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 8.—Hardwood manufacturers in Evansville and 
southwestern Indiana report trade steady and say January 
showed a nice improvement over the corresponding month 
last year. Demand for the various grades is better thar @ 
month ago and prices are steadily advancing. Plain white 
oak is in strong demand and the price is firm. Quartered 
white oak is not so strong, altho it moves fairly well. 
Hickory is also strong with a firm price. Ash and gum are 
strong. Low grades of poplar are still in good demand. 
Walnut is in fair demand only. River mills report continu- 
ing to get many inquiries for quartered sycamore. Cotton- 
wood is in fair demand, considerable of this lumber being 
purchased by box factories and automobile manufacturers. 

Logs are not coming in so freely as they were some time 
ago, owing to the inclement weather and bad roads in the 
southern States where the log supply comes from. Logs are 
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bringing a high price just now. Manufacturers say that 
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the generg];outlook is good. ae 

Ig spit® of, the inclement weather building operations in 
Evansville ate active. Building permits for January in 
Evansville broke all records, according to the city building 
inspector. Sash and door men say trade is better now than 
it was this time last year and planing mills continue to oper- 
aie on steadily. Yellow pine dealers report a good trade. 
he various wood consuming factories are busy and veneer 
yeanufacturers say that indications point to a better trade 
tuis year than last. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 6.—The cold weather now general in this section is 
haying its effect on business, but the lumber trade holds 
sieady and promises to flourish with the coming of spring. 
Already many advance orders for spring supplies are coming 
in and lumberman thruout this district are making ready 
with all haste for the expected rush, that they may not be 
found unprepared when it comes. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Ferguson, of the Fesguson Lumber 
Co., left last week for southern Florida, where they will 
spend the winter. 

The Traffic Club, of which Thomas C. Whitmarsh. of the 
Ferguson Lumber Co., is president, will banquet at the Mer- 
cantile Club on Feb. 14. Two of the principal speakers will 
he Mayor Kiel and G. W. Simmons, of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. Many lumbermen are members of this club. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Feb. 6.—That last year was a very good one for the Mich- 
igan hardwood lumbermen is the claim advanced by J. C. 
Knox, of Cadillac, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, who also says that the demand 
was good and prices showed a fair margin of profit. An- 
other good year is looked for with conditions much the 
same as last year. 

The report of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Association, as made to the commissioner of insurance, 
shows that the amount of insurance in force in Michigan 
Dec. 31, 1916, amounted to $250,100. Losses incurred during 
the year were $297.39. 

In a deal entailing a bond issue of $800,000, and the 
taking of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railway out of 
the hands of receiver, the Michigan Trust Co., the desires 
of W. H. White, head of the White Lumber Co., of Boyne 
City, Mich., have been materialized. He had long dreamed 
of the development of what began as a logging road origin- 
ally designed to carry logs from his forests to his mills into 
an important link in the railway chain of Michigan. 
His vision has gone out to the completion of the line to 
Lake Michigan at Charlevoix and the inauguration of car 
ferries at the eastern and western terminals by which the 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena line will make its bid for 
thru business east and west across the continent. One little 
gap remains to be filled between Alpena and Atlanta, Mich. 
This will be closed, under the arrangement now made by the 
Michigan Trust Co. The completion of the road promises to 
open up important timberlands and it is declared that the 
logging and lumber tonnage alone will warrant the expendi- 
ture of enough money to close the gap. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Feb, 6.—The demand does not show up well for the be- 
ginning of February. Locally, however, the lumbermen are 
doing a fairly good business, despite an embargo causing 
approximately a 50 percent decrease in the sales to firms 
North and East. The dealers report no material changes 
in the prices of the various grades of materials. Shingles 
and lath are in fair demand and there is a good call for 
hardwood and yellow pine. Many new buildings are being 
erected in and near the city and this is responsible for the 
increased demands locally. Railroads in the South have 
placed an embargo on all shipments of lumber to points in 
the North and East. The seriousness of the situation was 
realized only this week, when sales decreased almost 50 
percent. The lumbermen say that the embargo affects all 
mills in the State and see in this situation the most seri- 
ous problem the lumbermen have ever faced. The reports 
here are that the roads in certain sections of the North and 
Hast have the sidetracks crowded with cars loaded and this 
js held to be responsible for the embargo. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Feb. 6.—From a personal interview had with each of five 
manufacturers and wholesalers of this city it is learned that 
January’s business was the biggest recorded for the last 
twelve months not only as to volume but prices as a whole 
were 10 percent higher than heretofore. <A general feeling 
exists that February will outstrip January both as to prices 
and volume of business. 

Embargoes and congested railroad conditions, which have 
eriously handicapped many of the mills, show a very per- 
ceptible change for the better and many dealers say they 
are now experiencing no difficulty whatsoever along this 
score. 

Demand in the veneer trade has grown to where the busi- 
ness is almost double what it was less than six months 
igo and prices as high as $40 a thousand are being offered 
for poplar veneer logs f. o. b. cars. 

On account of the strong demand for box shooks most of 
the mills are completely sold up on the low grades of lum- 
ber suitable for box shooks. Basswood, poplar and buckeye 
in the grades of Nos. 2 and 3 common are strong, while in- 
quiries for panel and finish have fallen off slightly. 

For January, especially the latter part, orders were booked 
for prices approximately as follows f. 0. b. cars mill: Ash, 
4/4, No. 8 common, $10; No. 2 common, $15.50; No. 1 com- 
mon, $30.50; firsts and seconds, $48.50. Basswood, 4/4, No. 
3 common, $15.50; No. 2 common, $19.50; No. 1 common, 
$29; firsts and seconds, $39; 5 and 6/4, No. 2 common, $20; 
No. 1 common, $31; firsts and seconds, $41. Birch, 4/4 
(unselected), No. 2 common, $15; No. 1 common, $35; firsts 
and seconds, $45. Buckeye, 4/4, log run, $22.50; No. 3 
common, $14; No. 2 common, $15.50; No. 1 common, $22.50 ; 
firsts and seconds, $33.50. Chestnut, 4/4, No. 3 common, 
$11.50; No. 2 and sound wormy, $18; No. 1 common, $33; 
firsts and seconds, $45; 5 and 6/4, No. 3 common, $13; No. 
2 and sound wormy, $19; No. 1 common, $35; firsts and sec- 
onds, $46; 8/4, No. 2 and sound wormy, $20; No. 1 com- 
mon, $36; firsts and seconds, $47. Hickory, 4/4, No. 2 com- 
mon, $10.75; No. 1 common, $24; firsts and seconds, $44; 
5, 6 and 8/4, No. 2 common, $12.75; No. 1 common, $28.75; 
firsts and seconds, $53.75. Maple, 4/4, No. 2 common, $15; 
No. 1 common, $23; firsts and seconds, $33; 5 and 6/4, No. 
2 common, $17; No. 1 common, $30; firsts and seconds, $40 ; 
8/4, No. 2 common, $18; No. 1 common, $32; firsts and sec- 
onds, $42. Red and white oak, plain, 4/4, No. 3 common, 
$9.50; No. 2 common, $21; No. 1 common, $33; firsts and 
seconds, $55; 5 and 6/4, No. 3 common, $9.50; No. 2 com- 
mon, $22; No. 1 common, $36; firsts and seconds, $58; 8/4, 
No. 3 common, $9.50; No. 2 common, $23; No. 1 common, 
$38; firsts and seconds, $60; 4/4, sound wormy, $20. Pop- 












lar, 4/4, No. 3 common, $14.50; No. 2-A, $22.50; No. 1 com- 
mon, $32.50; firsts and seconds, $52.50; 5 and 6/4, No. 3 
common, $14.50; No. 2-A, $25.50; No. 1 common, $36.50; 
firsts and seconds, $54.50; 8/4, No. 3 common, $14.50; No. 
2-A,- $24.50; No. 1 common, $37.50; firsts and seconds, 
$56.50. 

On Feb. 1 hemlock advanced slightly over former prices 
in effect, which has resulted in no slackening of the demand. 
Yellow pine ceiling, flooring and finish are in very strong 
demand locally, owing to the resumption of spring building 
activities, which are expected to take on a more definite 
and stable aspect before the present month is over. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Feb. 6.—Intensely cold weather during the last two weeks 
has resulted in a quiet market. A flood of inquiries and 
orders has reached the market, but dealers declare them- 
selves unable to handle more than a small percentage of busi- 
ness. The restricting effects of the eastern embargoes con- 
tinue to lend their influence toward retarding business. The 
movement of stocks from this market during the last thirty 
days has been far below normal, but an expected break in the 
cold weather has aroused more activity. 

Prices continue strong, and one or two items have shown 
a slight advancement. Quartered oak has picked up satis- 
factorily, while the call for basswood continues heavy. The 


demand is particularly heavy for 4/4 and 6/4 in basswood. — 


Ash is steady, with poplar holding up well. 

Opinion concerning the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany is that it will have no immediate effect upon 
this market. The export trade from this market for several 
months has been negligible, 





LUMBER INDUSTRY TO BENEFIT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—According to announcement 
made late in the week the lumber industry will be the first 
to reap financial benefit from the million dollar factory 
fund of the Louisville Industrial Foundation, organized 
by public spirited business men last year for aiding the 
city industrially. 

Tampton Aubuchon, general manager of the organiza- 
tion, says that the directors of the foundation had author- 
ized the purchase of $50,000 worth of preferred stock in 
a new veneer and panel company that is being organ- 
ized by Charles W. Inman, of the Inman Furniture Co., 
and associates. The new company will have a capital of 
$150,000, and will erect a large plant on the tracks of 
the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad, between 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth streets. 

Mr. Inman has stated that the new company will 
manufacture panels and glued up stock, such as used by 
furniture and door manufacturers. The plans call for a 
plant with 200,000 feet of floor space, and covering a 
plot 280x430 feet. Storage room will be provided for 
2,000,000 feet of lumber on the premises, and trackage 
room ‘for fifteen cars. 

It is proposed to start work on the plant at once in 
order that it may be ready to start operations about 
July 1, 





LARGE TIMBER DEAL IS CONSUMMATED 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 5.—One of the largest timber 
deals in the history of this section of the State was con- 
summated here last week when the Champion Fiber 
Co., of Canton, secured 23,000 acres of fine timberland 
on the Oconalufty River for a price approximating 
$500,000. Eight thousand acres were purchased from the 
Woudbury Lumber Co. and 15,000 acres from the South- 
ern Spruce Co. The price averaged about $20 an acre. 
The price per acre is one of the best indications of the 
prosperity of the lumber business in this section, it is 
declared, as previous sales of this size have been made 
at figures nearer to $12 an acre than $20. 

The boundary of the land, which is splendidly timbered, 
extends from near the Cherokee School far up into the 
Smoky Mountains. A railroad will be built thru it from 
the school, where connection will be made with the 
Appalachian Railroad, which in turn connects with the 
Tennessee & North Carolina Railroad, owned by the 
Champion Lumber Co. The Jand contains fine timber, 
running not less than 5,000,000 feet to the acre, and 
the principal part of this timber is spruce. Large mills 
will be erected at different points and the work of get- 
ting out the timber will be started at once. The tannic 
acid wood will be used by the Champion Fiber Co. at 
its huge pulp mill at Canton, N. C., one of the largest 
in the world, and the timber will be placed on the 
market. 

The acquiring of this tract makes the Champion Fiber 
Co. the largest single holder of timberland in the State, 
it is said, if not in the entire South. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Sand Creek Land & Timber Co., recently incorpo- 
rated at Rison, Ark., has bought 2,400 acres of virgin 
timber just over the line in Jefferson County, Arkansas, 
which it will market. After this is accomplished it is pos- 
sible a colonization scheme will be perfected and this tract 
and many other large tracts of cutover lands be offered 
to prospective homeseekers. 





R. H. Humphrey & Co., of Corydon, Ind., recently bought 
a tract of 240 acres of timberland near Wyandotte, Ind., 
for $19,000. The tract consists chiefly of oak lumber and 
the timber will be cut and hauled to the company’s yards 
in Corydon. 





The Champion Fiber Co., of Canton, N. C., has bought 
23,000 acres of timberland on the Oconalufty River for 
$500,000. The company intends to develop the timber, and 
will build mills and construct railway from Cherokee Indian 
School up the Oconalufty River to junction with Murphy 
branch of Southern Railway, near Whittier. 





The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
has bought 1,000 acres of timberland along Paint Creek, 
near Paintsville, Ky., from Ralph Stafford, for $20,000. 
The buyers will remove the timber. 





The Millard Manufacturing Co., of Marshall, Ark., has 
bought the McBride tract of timberland two miles west 
of Marshall and will install a stave mill. 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° r 


CINCINNATI 


eS 
| ' PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—A\ll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 
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»- OAK FLOORING 
= Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 
= TheMowbray & Robinson Co. 
= (Incorporated) 
e MANUFACTURERS 
2 General Offices: | ster Ky. 
77 W Irvine, Ky. 
= CINCINNATI, OHIO. "Viger, Ry 
Sr NI 000010010100 





) The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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act Watch tir this space every other lc ~ 
For Big Value Products 


7,000,000 FEET 


HARD MAPLE 


We will have over this amount of Northern 
Michigan and ‘‘Famous” Shawano County Stock 
and will accept orders for 6-4 and thicker No. 
1 Com. and Better for green or dry shipment. 


Ask us to quote you on your 1917 requirements: 


Birch 3-4” and thicker. 
Soft Elm 4-4” and thicker. 
Crating: Elm, Hemlock and Pine. 


Gill- Andrews 


wausa. Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN 
























A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech er ae 
and Birch — 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


We Offer Stine.” 
200 M’ 2x4 & wider 8’-20’ 


DRY No.1 & 2 HEMLOCK 


Stock can be milled to suit the trade. 








Eau Claire Lumber Co., = ini 











Northern Hardwoods 


A We offer the following for immediate delivery: 
2cars 4-4 Ist and 2nd Red Birch 5 cars 8-4 6’’& wdr. No.3 a 


2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch ‘a 
lear 10-4 Ist and 2nd Birch lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 


2 cars 6-4 No. 1 CommonBasswood| 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
yg EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. a 








Your Needs in 
Hardwood 
Lumber 


and Shingles. 
J. E. JUSTICE 


Manufacturer FLORENCE, S. C. 


Tell Me 


N. C. Pine and Cypress 


Planing Mill and 
Band Mill Lumber 











SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 3.—The Hills-Corbet Co., which has located its 
offices at 315 First Avenue South, is a new organization 
beginning the first of the year to carry cn a machinery busi- 
ness heretofore done by the senior member of the firm, Fred 
R. Hills. The owners of the company are Fred R. Hills and 
W. W. Corbet. The company makes designs and appraisals 
of woodworking plants, handles a line of sawmill and wood- 
working machinery and deals in second-hand machinery as 
well. Mr. Hills for many years was connected with the 
Seattle offices of the Allis-Chalmers Co. and is well known to 
the local iumber fraternity. 

Hans Cron, shingle manufacturer and lumber wholesaler, 
has just returned from an extended trip to Chicago, New 
York and other eastern points. While in the East Mr. Cron 
looked into the lumber situation and also arranged for the 
publishing of his took which is entitled “Oregon Pine or 
Douglas Fir, and Other Western Woods.” Mr. Cron is a 
native of Germany and prior to the beginning of the present 
war had begun the development of an export lumber business 
with Germany. At that time he was compiling the informa- 
tion for the publication of his book, and he has since com- 
pleted this work, which is a technical discussion of the 
qualities and uses of Douglas fir and other western woods. 
The book is printed in German and is for the purpose of 
acquainting German importers with the qualities of western 
woods, and as they are more familiar with pitch pine than 
other American lumber products, Douglas fir particularly is 
compared with this wood and Government tests cited showing 
the comparisons. The book is also illustrated with a large 
number of timber, mill and lumber pictures. Mr. Cron, being 
a native German and having had a large experience in the 
lumber business, both in the Inland Empire and on the Pacific 
coast, was eminently qualified to compile such information 
as would be most valuable to German importers. 

The Davis Lumber & Shingle Co. has moved its office from 
1003 White Building to 403 White Building, thereby taking 
over the offices of the North American. Lumber Co., and the 
Davis company will handle the Seattle business for that 
concern. W. A. McBurney, formerly manager of the Seattle 
office of the North American Lumber Co., left during the 
week to represent the company in New York. This company 
has headquarters in Minneapolis. 

Just a year ago Feb. 1, L. F. Driver & Co., specialists in 
railroad lumber requirements, of Chicago, opened a West 
Coast office in Seattle. The company’s Coast office has been 
in charge of J. S. Gordon and the buying and office work have 
been handled by W. J. Cook. Feb. 15 Mr. Cook will leave 
for the Chicago office, where he will take charge of the fir 
sales for the company. Mr. Gordon will continue as the 
West Coast manager, and Mr. Cook will be succeeded by S. I. 
Godman, recently resigned as sales manager of the John W. 
McDonald Lumber Co., of Ballard Station, this city. The 
company, also beginning its second year in Seattle, has 
taken over more commodious offices in the White Building 
and is now located on the seventh floor. 

George B. Maxwell, formerly manager of the Canal Lumber 
Co., this city, and later for several years in charge of opera- 
tions of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., at Hoquiam, 
Wash., is now located at Carlsborg, Wash., where he is 
general superintendent of the Carlsborg Lumber & Shingle 
Co. Mr. Maxwell is well and favorably known among lumber 
manufacturers of Oregon and Washington, and in both 
States he has made a reputation as a competent lumber 
manufacturer. 

H. A. Bengston, of the Bengston-Pinger Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was in Seattle this week. Mr. Bengston has 
been spending a few weeks at Inland Empire and Pacific 
coast points in the interest of his company, which does a 
wholesale business, with offices in the Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis. 

It is expected that next year it will be possible to have in- 
stalled necessary equipment for the laboratory for conducting 
experiments in aero dynamics at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, in the course which has been made possible 
by the gift to the university by W. T. Bocing, well known 
Seattle timberland owner and logger, who has taken a great 
interest in this work. 

A. C. Hemphill, for the last two years in the lumber 
department of W. R. Grace & Co., at its Seattle office, has 
become associated with the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. at 
that company’s offices in the White Building, this city. Mr. 
Hemphill has been active in Jumber circles for a number of 
years on the Pacific coast, during which time he has had 
wide experience in the selling department of the business. 

The Intercollegiate Association of Forest Clubs, repre- 
senting twenty-three forest clubs from American universities, 
will hold its annual. convention at the University of Wash- 
ington in this city March 1-3. Fifteen or twenty of the 
clubs will be represented by delegates to the convention. An 
interesting program is being prepared for the three-day con- 
vention and among other speakers who will address the con- 
vention is J. H. Bloedel, president Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, and for the last two years president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In addition to 
the sessions at the university the visitors will be shown 
some of the logging camps and mills of the Puget Sound 
country. 

Gail Marine, for a number of years in charge of the whole- 
sale lumber department of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), 
this city, has severed his connection with that company. 
Mr. Marine has been succeeded by M. Elias, who for the 
last two years has been employed by the manufacturing 
department of Schwager & Nettleton mills, and who for 
many years has been connected with the lumber business 
of the Pacific coast as a manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Schwager & Nettleton, in addition to conducting a wholesale 
business, operate one of the largest and most modern sawmill 
plants on Puget Sound and because of their location in the 
southern part of the city, also conduct a very important 
retail business in this city. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 2.—The blizzard that struck the Puget Sound district 
this week has curtailed lumber outputs, shut down mills and 
logging camps, and further delayed freight traffic. Some of 
the city mills on tidewater have had to close for a few days 
owing to the weather and difficulty of working. Among the 
country mills and camps a large number have had to shut 
down with log ponds frozen and too much snow to permit 
yard work. With the lumber market continuing strong. or- 
ders piling up at the mills and prices very firm, the effect of 
the unusual weather has been further to stiffen the market. 
Orders are not easily placed and the tendency is toward 
higher prices. Fir logs in the water are scarce and premiums 
are being paid over the $1 advance of December. 

Local demand continues exceptionally good and cargo trade 
is also active, both coastwise and offshore. The volume of 
the offshore continues to be held down by lack of ships. The 
coastwise market is firm on an $8 and better base and the 
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offshore market on a $12.50 to $13 base. Fourteen power and 
sailing vessels, five of them now under construction, wer 
chartered for the lumber trade Tuesday. Included in thy 
list are two ships for Calcutta or Bombay, one for South 
Africa and the rest for Australia. The freight rates rang: 
around 110s, as against 86s to 90s in December, 1915. 

The.annual meeting of the stockholders of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. was held last Saturday afternoon an: 
officers for the ensuing year were reélected as follows: Mai. 
Everett G. Griggs, president; Herbert S. Griggs, secretary 
and W. BE. Bronson, assistant secretary. These with Henry 
Hewitt, jr., J. J. Hewitt and Charles H. Jones comprise t); 
board of trustees for the ensuing year. The company was 
very successful last year, many important improvemen:. 
having been made at the plant, including additions to i: 
creosoting department. The chief departure during the ye: 
was the instaNation of the company’s big steam plant whe: 
by steam is manufactured for sale to nearby industries, mi! 
waste being used for fuel to generate the steam. The co: 
pany employs about 800 men at its plant and is one of t 
largest employers of labor in the city. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. shut down its mill for a few 
days owing to the extremely bad weather and also on 2: 
count of lack of logs, gales having made towing from i 
camps more than ordinarily difficult. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co., whose plant is at Miners 
on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, reports two feet of sno: 
at Mineral and about three feet in the tributary woods as 
result of the week’s unusual weather. The company shi 
down its sawmill temporarily this week and is running ti: 
planing mill only. At the Pacific States Lumber Co.’s mill :: 
Selleck about a foot of snow was reported. Advices from th 
Mineral mill Wednesday were that more snow was falling. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co. shut down its plant on t! 
waterfront this week for about ten days to allow overhaulii; 
and make some machinery changes. 

Mark FB. Reed and George McCoy, lumbermen members 
the State legislature now in session at Olympia, have int: 
duced this week what is declared to be the fairest first aid 
bill ever presented to the legislature in connection with t! 
State industrial insurance law now in force in this State 
The bill divides the cost of first aid evenly between employe: 
and employee and divides the State’s industries into five 
classes, according to hazards. The bill provides for a new 
board of three members to be known as the State medics! 
board for administration of the first aid law. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. reports a steady sash and dovr 
market and is looking forward to a good year without 
abnormal features. The company has been running fu!! 
speed the last few months and has about 500 men employe! 
in the various departments of its mill and factory. The con 
cern saws its own lumber for stock, operating one of thie 
largest sawmills on tidewater here. 

Logs have been strong at $7, $10.and $13, but it is said « 
premium is being paid on this price for good rafts in th: 
water, especially for extra good flooring logs suitable for 


factory work. : 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 3.—Practically every logging camp in Snohomish 
County is closed down on account of excessive cold weather 
and snow. Several of the high line camps have been close: 
for some time, the snow in the interior being 12 to 14 inches 
deep. On the Monte Cristo branch, all mills and camps 
situated at and above the station of Robe, are closed down 
due to slides blocking all transportation by rail. It is not 
expected that the period of enforced idleness will be long, 
and every effort to operate will be made as soon as weather 
conditions permit. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 3.—All the logging camps and many of the mills of 
northwestern Washington have been forced to close down 
this week because of the deep snow. All the shingle mills 
also are closed, with a few exceptions, and those still oper 
ating must soon do likewise if conditions do not improve. 

This is an active week at the Bloedel Donovan cargo mill. 
Three vessels were loading lumber there at one time and 
others are soon to arrive. The British steamship Kentra 
loaded 2,000,000 feet for the United Kingdom and the 
schooner Willis A. Holden completed its cargo of 1,300,000 
feet for the west coast of South America. The schooner 
Bainbridge is taking on 800,000 feet for Hawaii. Other 
vessels to load immediately are the schooners F. S. Loop, 
which will take a part cargo of 300,000 feet to California, 
and the Stetson, which will load 500,000 feet for San Pedro. 
About Feb. 10 the Forett Home will load 900,000 feet for 
Australia. The steam schooner Shasta is loading 900,000 
feet at the HE. K. Wood mill for San Pedro. The next vessel 
due at this mill is the bark Guaytecas, which will take 
1,100,000 feet to the west coast of South America. 

The new ‘shingle mill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills at Bow will begin running as soon as a short sidetrack 
is completed. This will increase the company’s shingle 
capacity to 1,000,000 shingles a day. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 3.—Logging and milling operations have been sus- 
pended by cold weather, but the general activities have been 
stimulated by news of the establishing of a shipyard and a 
$1,000,000 paper mill at Aberdeen. .Work on the new ship- 
yard, which is to occupy 600 feet of water frontage between 
the Grays Harbor Shipyard and the Western mill, will be 
started early next month. Keels for two large auxiliary 
schooners will be laid, and it is said that the payroll of the 
company will approximate $20,000 a month. 

California capital is behind the paper plant, as well as 
Aberdeen interests, the latter being represented by C. M. 
Weatherwax, head of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
W. J. Patterson, A. L. Davenport, Douglas Bros., E. A. Hul- 
bert, A. W. Middleton, William Donovan and J. C. Hogan. 
Power for the plant, which will be electrically driven, will 
be supplied by the Aberdeen mills. High-grade bond paper 
will be manufactured. 

The Grays Harbor Door Co., of Grays Harbor, has in- 
creased its mechanical equipment, thus bringing the output 
of the firm to 800 doors per day. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Feb. 3.—Work on the new sawmill of the Chehalis. Miil 
Co. here has been delayed by stormy weather. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the plant will. be completed and ready 
for operation by early summer. It will be equipped with 
a circular head saw and a resaw, and will have a capacity 
of from 75,000 to 100,000 feet a day. The company has 
timber on the local railroad, east of Chehalis, which will 
bring logs to the mill. At the head of the Chehalis Mill 
Co. is C. A. Doty, well known lumber manufacturer ‘of 
southwestern Washington, who operated for many years at 
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Doty, Wash., and now has ‘charge of the plant of the Chester 
snow Hogging Co., at Littell, four miles west of Chehalis. 
B. J. Dochefty is vice president of the Chehalis Mill Co., and 
\. J. Davis, secretary and treasurer, has charge of the con- 
struction and active operations. Mr. Davis was associated 
with Mr. Doty at Doty and Littell for years and for a 
while owned a shingle mill at Kelso. He is an experienced 
jumberman and logger. 

The mili of the Chester Snow Logging Co. at Littell has 
veen closed temporarily on account of the snow and stormy 
weather. It will be running again as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. will install a 600-horse- 
power engine at its plant at Doty. 

James P. Stoddard, formerly associated with C. A. Doty 
in the lumber business at Doty, and now treasurer of the 
\ir-Cooled Burner Co., of Chehalis, of which Mr. Doty is 
resident, is at present at Dulce, Mex., installing a burner 
for the Pagosa Lumber Co. ‘The affairs of the burner con- 
ern, which, by the way, is meeting with excellent success in 
nstalling burners of the new air-cooled type in mills all 
over the Pacific coast country, are looked after by George J. 
Stevens, secretary of the company, who was formerly in the 
jumber business in Oregon. The Milwaukee Land Co., of St. 
Joe, Ida., is putting in one of the air-cooled burners. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 3.—With fair, springlike weather the snow in the 
foothills is rapidly beginning to disappear and it is be- 
‘lieved it will soon be possible to resume operations in the 
logging camps in the higher elevations. These camps have 

een shut down for a month or more on account of heavy 
now and as a result the log supply here has been mate- 
rially reduced. 

Preparations are now under way to resume operation 
of the plant of the North Pacific Lumber Co., which has 
heen leased by N. BE. Ayer, head of the St. Johns Lumber 
©o., to be operated under the name of the N. E. Ayer Lum- 
ber Co., and by Feb. 15 the saws will be buzzing busily 
‘gain. A number of cargoes for offshore delivery have al- 
ready been booked. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Feb. 3.—The county court of Coos County has granted to 
the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. a franchise for a logging 
railroad five miles long which will reach a tract of about 
1,500 acres, containing approximately 100,000,000 feet of 
timber, which will be logged. ‘There is a large deposit of 
coal under the timberlands and when the road is completed 
2 coal mine may be developed as well as logging operations. 

W. J. Conrad, A. E. Adelsperger and several other local 
men have arranged to take over the box factory owned by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in North Bend, provided a satisfac- 
tory lease can be secured. The railroad bought the factory 
several years ago to secure right of way adjoining it and the 
plant has since been closed. S. A. Buck and son, W. R. Buck, 
of Eugene, have also negotiated for leasing the factory. 

The new high line which has been constructed at the O. J. 
Logging Co. camp on Coos River is completed and ready to 
operate. It is the longest high line ever built, it is said, 
being 5,000 feet long. 

The logging camp which has been operated by the Robert 
Dollar Co. on the Coquille River will be closed about April 1. 
The company has taken out about 9,000,000 feet of logs, some 
of which have been sold. At Bandon a large barge is being 
built for transporting the logging machinery from Coquille 
River to British Columbia, where the company has extensive 
lumbering interests, 

When the steamer A. M. Simpson, owned by the Buehner 
“Lumber Co., returns to Coos Bay next week it will come as 
the Martha Buehner, having been rechristened. 

The schooner Bertie Minur has been loaded with 291,000 
feet of lumber from the Bay Park Lumber Co. at North Bend, 
and has cleared for Hilo, Hawaii. This is the first foreign 
shipment from Coos Bay for several years and the first sail- 
ing vessel to go from here in four years, 


BEND, ORE. 


Feb. 3.—The two big sawmill plants of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. here, in one of which there are two band mills, and in 
‘he other a third, will cut during the present year 145,000,- 
‘00 feet of lumber, according to present plans. The fourth 
and will probably be installed some time before midsummer. 

A. McCann, general manager of the company, who has 
ust returned from an extended eastern trip, says: 

_“Our business last year was very satisfactory, considering 
‘hat we had just started operations and the acute car 
hortage had hit us the last three months. The shortage 


‘o &@ great extent has been overcome and we are now able 


gain to solicit business, altho our stock is not so large as 
ve would like it. We could have booked a great deai of 
vusiness at the present prices if we cared to guarantee serv- 
ce, but, not being in control of the factors in this connec- 
ion, we would not do so and have accordingly held off on 
usiness. We find prices for shop lumber very high and it is 
hard to get even at these prices. We look for 1917 to be a 
banner year in pine lumber, and we hope in all other kinds 
of lumber as well.’ 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


Feb. 3.—Logging activities have been hampered consid- 
rably by the deep snowfalls. But most of the mills are 
preparing for an unusually active season. 

The mill of the Hope Lumber Co., which has been closed 
for the winter, is to be started up again in the spring. 
This company operates five camps, employing more than 
300 men, and plans to deliver into the Clarks Fork River 
more than 25,000,000 feet of logs by March 1. 


BOISE, IDA. 


Feb. 3.—Logging operations in the upper Fayette Valley 
for the new Emmett sawmill plant of the Boise Payette Lum- 
ber Co., of Boise, Ida., have been progressing successfully, 
but as they were started late the new mill will probably not 
begin running until late in March. The weather has been 
rather cold in this section and this has delayed operations 
considerably. There is an abundance of logs in the pond for 
the Barber plant of the Boise Payette Lumber Co. and this 
mill will start sawing just as soon as weather conditions 


will permit. ; 
HENDERSON, MONT. 


Feb, !3.—The planing mill of the Mann Lumber Co. at 
Henderson shut down a couple of weeks ago and will not 
Start. again until about March 1, on account of the heavy 
Snow prevailing in this section. The company is operating 
two logging camps, however, and is repairing the sawmill 
which will start sawing some time next month. 
15,000,000 feet of lumber was the output of the plant, but 
Sam L. Boyd, manager of the Mann Lumber Co., says it 
expects to cut from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet this year. 





Last year . 


Regarding the lumber and business situation in Montana, 
Mr. Boyd says: 

“Our local market in Montana has consumed a large 
amount of lumber the last year. In fact, Montana is very 
prosperous. During the year there was a greater recognition 
by settlers, capitalists and other seekers after new homes and 
locations, of the opportunities offered in Montana than ever 
before. So naturally there has been a great development. 
The large copper mines in the Butte district and the smelters 
in Great Falls and Anaconda have increased their capacity. 
Beet sugar factories are under construction at Bonner and 
Hamilton and with the prices paid the Montana farmers for 
the millions of bushels of wheat, high prices for cattle, 
sheep, and wool, have brought to the State many thousands 
of dollars, all of which is evidenced by the growth of the 
deposits in the banks in every section of Montana. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 3.—The domestic demand held up well thruout Janu- 
ary and taxed the shipping facilities both by water and 
rail. There was no weakening on the market. On the 
contrary, prices were advanced on fir and many good orders 
were booked for redwood and white pine lumber at higher 
prices than were paid last year. February opened aus- 
piciously, so far as inquiries and orders were concerned, 
altho the severe snowstorms in the middle West have tempo- 
rarily aggravated the car shortage. However, it is believed 
that as soon as the weather conditions improve it will be 
found that the car situation will improve steadily, the peak 
of the car shortage having been passed. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., who has returned from a tour of 
Oregon and Washington, found the millmen whom he met 
in that territory more cheerful than at any time during 
the last two years. They are pleased with the improve- 
ment in the demand and the securing of prices $2.50 higher 
than those prevailing last summer. During the last week 
additional export orders have been booked by the company 
aggregating 7,500,000 feet of lumber. This makes the total 
of foreign orders on the books to date about 70,000,000 
feet. A total of fifty-five mills are now doing all of their 
export business thru the new organization with very satis- 
factory results. The cut of these mills represents 95 per- 
cent of the fir lumber that is cut for export on the Pacific 
coast. Orders have been booked for shipment in July, 
August and September at $14 base and for the early part 
of 1918 at $15 base. At a recent meeting of stockholders 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., held in the 
Northwest, the policies and management of Mr. Baxter were 
unqualifiedly endorsed. 

Advices from Eureka on the redwood lumber situation 
say that the confidence of lumber manufacturers that 1917 
will be a banner year for rail shipments of redwood to the 
eastern market is being expressed on every hand; and while 
thus far there has been no stiffening of eastern prices over 
those in effect a month or two ago, proof of this confidence 
is seen in the early preparations for opening camps and 
placing orders for new logging machinery. There is no 
reason to believe that offshore business this year will 
greatly exceed that of last, according to lumbermen and 
shippers. However, rail shippers will bring the total cut 
up to a higher figure than in several years. 

San Francisco’s building permits during January amounted 
to a total estimated: valuation of $1,622,000, as compared 
with $947,000 for January, 1916. The total of private 
building contracts entered into during January amounted 
to $1,779,774. Adding to this the municipal, State and 
Government construction work done in San Francisco during 
the month a grand total of $2,324,000 is reached. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm. Marine 
insurance rates are very high in view of the war situation. 
There is no increase in the supply of deep sea tonnage 
available for 1917 shipments of lumber and offshore lumber 
freight rates continue to be very high. Chartering has been 
quite active during the last week or two. Coasting lumber 
freights are very firm with an insufficient supply of steam 
schooners to -handle the growing trade. Coastwise freight 
quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to 
San Francisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

The Flavel, second of a fleet of four steam schooners for 
the Hammond Lumber Co.’s coastwise service which are 
being constructed on Humboldt Bay, will be launched Feb. 
25, according to Supt. William McDade, of the Fairhaven 
yards. Immediately following the launching of the Flavel 
work on the Halco will be started. 

A new line of American vessels across the Pacific and the 
placing of two new vessels on the run between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila, to reduce the sailing time to seventeen 
days, have been promised by John H. Rosseter, head of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and W. R. Grace & Co. and vice 
president of the American International Corporation, who 
is now touring the Orient on a trade expedition. He is 
quoted as announcing that he is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of two vessels for the Manila-San Francisco run, 
which would reduce the length of that voyage from thirty 
to seventeen days. 

J. M. White, assistant to President BE. H. Cox, of the 
Weed Lumber Co., with headquarters at Weed, is quoted 
as stating that lumbering operations will be carried on on n 
more extensive scale than ever during the coming season. 
Weather permitting, logging will be started early in Febru- 
ary and it is hoped that both mills will be sawing white 
and sugar pine lumber before the end of the month. A new 
logging camp will be operated near Mt. Hebron, in the 
northeastern part of Siskiyou County. When the entire 
plant is in full operation the company will have a monthly 
payroll of $80,000. The number of employees is expected 
to be increased to about 1,275 men. It is reported that the 
supply of logs will be supplemented by cutting some timber 
in Klamath County, Oregon, and hauling it to Weed by 
rail, 


The Washington government has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to compel the Sumter Valley Rail- 
road in California to establish joint rates on lumber and 
thru routes with the trunk line railways of the Coast. 
Its object is to facilitate the sale of 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber in the Yosemite Valley now hampered by lack of 
these arrangements. 

The old firm of Trower Bros., occupying offices on the 
seventh floor of the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, have 
filed articles of incorporation under the name of Trower 
Lumber Co. Frank W. Trower is president of the company 
and Albert BE. Trower is secretary. The agency for the 
Buehner Lumber Co., of Portland, was recently taken on. 
The Trowers also represent the Beaver Lumber Co. and the 
West Oregon Lumber Co. in this territory. 

W. A. Hammond & Co., local lumber dealers, recently 
increased their coastwise shipping facilities by purchasing 
the steamer Centralia from the Pollard Steamship Co., of 
this city. 

Henry Templeman, an old timer in the Pacific coast lum- 
ber trade and one of the old standbys in the Hoo-Hoo order, 
has opened an office at 320 Market Street, this city. 

The Robert Dollar interests, of. this city, have leased 
their sawmill at Coquille, Ore., having a daily capacity of 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
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also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
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Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 
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Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lt 
; Manufacturers of 
soft shortLear Y Cllow Pine 
Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class" Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With tet of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,*™ Gace” 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N. C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


? Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. S 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 
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100,000 feet, to E. E. Johnson, who has also leased the 
Dollar mill at Bandon, with a capacity of 50,000 feet of 
lumber. ‘The new Canadian Robert Dollar Co. is going heav- 


ily into lumber manufacturing as well as foreign shipping. 


A sawmill with a capacity of about 200,000 feet a day of 
ten hours, is being completed at Roche Point on Burrard 
Inlet, six miles from Vancouver, B. C. It is expected that 
the plant will be ready for operation in March. The bulk of 
the lumber produced will be shipped to the Orient in the 
company’s vessels flying the British flag. The Dollar Co. has 
lumber yards in China thru which a great deal of the 
lumber will be distributed. 

Paul C. Bates, of Portland, who recently assisted in selling 
the Boyes timber tract, situated back of St. Helens, Ore., for 
several million dollars, has arrived here on his way home 
from the East. 

L. L. Long, of the lumber selling staff of the F. P. Doe 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned from a winter trip to 
Calistoga. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., this city, has returned from Oregon after having 
been present at the launching of two vessels of the McCor- 
mick fleet, the steain schooner H. H. Meyer, at Aurora, and 
the 5-masted auxiliary power schooner 8. J. Allard, at the 
yards of the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Feb. 3.—There has been no change in prices on either 
Oregon pine or redwood during the week, but buyers think 
prices on both are too high and are inclined to hold back 
purchases. Business for the mills seems to have picked up 
lately and there is no doubt but that it will grow rapidly, 
as reports from San Francisco advise that sales. offices there 
are snowed under with orders and as a result redwood mills 
in particular are far oversold on certain sizes and grades, 
such as No. 3 common boards, 1x6- and 1x8-inch construction 
and dry clear, and dry sap in certain sizes. Railroad ties 
are also becoming scarcer and it has forced a number of the 
mills to decline to make quotations on attractive business, 
they being unable to handle the orders if they secured them. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Albion, stopped off in Los Angeles 
this week on his return from a meeting with President 
Randolph at Tucson, Ariz. 

Julian Browne, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
was a San Francisco visitor during the week, making a 
number of changes in the sales office there. The staff of 
employees was heavily cut down and office removed to the 
seventh floor of the Central Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 6.—Heavy snows, high winds and intense cold have 
added to the difficulties of logging in northern Minnesota 
during the last week or two, and reports from the camps are 
that the output of logs is being considerably curtailed. There 
is not much left of the season and contractors are doing all 
they can to speed up operations so as to get out the desired 
quantities of logs. The winter is the most severe known, 
even to old timers. 

The Rogers Lumber Co., of this city, has moved its general 
offices to Minot, N. D., where they will be more convenient 
to the company’s system of yards. The company will con- 
tinue to have offices here and maintain the buying depart- 
ment at this point, but the rest of the staff has been sent 
to. Minot. 

G. A. Bingenheimer, president of the Diamond Iron Works, 
of this city, has gone for a tour of the principal sawmill 
centers of the Inland Empire and Pacific coast. 

Harry J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, 
stopped here last week on his way to the East. He plans a 
visit to Halifax, Nova Scotia, after making New York. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb. 6.—The shortage of cars and the embargo on ship- 
ments are being seriously felt by the lumbermen of the 
Saginaw Valley. This situation prevents lumber from being 
either shipped out or in. Orders are being received daily, 
and altho this naturally is the quiet season business would 
be satisfactory except for the freight congestion. Prices 
are firm and have increased in some lines. 

Bigelow-Cooper Co., of Bay City, reports that the trade is 
rather quiet at present but the outlook is good. W. D. 
Young & Co., of Bay City, feel the effects of the lack of 
ears, being prevented from bringing logs down from the 
north and also from making shipments, 

Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports plenty 
of business but can not ship. The outlook is excelient 
to judge from present indications. The prices are strong 
and are advancing. On hemlock the prices have increased 
during the month about $1.50, placing it on a $25 basis. 
White pine also is stronger. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 5.—Louisiana’s new Board of State Affairs, casting 
about for new sources uf State revenue, has commissioned its 
inspectors to begin with a survey of the sawmill assess- 
ments. There are about 500 sawmills in the State, and the 
board hears that some of them are under-assessed in respect 
to stocks on hand. No specific charges of underassessment 
are made, but the board has determined, according to dis- 
patches from Baton Rouge, to look into the sawmill assess- 
ment situation as a starter. It will play no favorites, 
according to the assurances of individual members, and 
proposes to make the same careful surveys of the assessments 
of sugar properties and mercantile busipvesses, the professed 
aim being to place all assessable properties on the rolls at 
an equitable valuation. The result hoped for is a material 
increase of the State’s assessment with a consequent gain 
of revenue. 

Several prominent Louisiana lumbermen are interested in 
the Louisiana Live Stock Co., just incorporated in New 
Orleans with a capitalization of $1,500,000, to breed, raise 
and feed cattle and hogs according to modern scientific 
methods. The company will have its executive offices here, 
and its operating quarters in Morgan City, where it will 
control about 16,000 acres now in pasturage and forage 
crops. The list of directors includes the following well 
known lumbermen: R. H. Downman, Frank B. Williams, 
Frederick Wilbert, E. G. Swartz and H. B. Hewes. Because 
of its magnitude and the financial strength and prominence 
of its backers, the enterprise is one of the most important 
and noteworthy of its kind that has been organized in 
Louisiana. 

Secretary Carl F. Speh, of the newly organized Rosin & 
Turpentine Producers’ Association, has leased quarters for 
the association in the Audubon Building, Suite 506. 

The H. Weston Lumber Co,, of Logtown, Miss., is building 
an extension to its logging railroad to connect with the 
Louisville & Nashville at Ansley, Miss., a small station east 
of Rigolets, and expects to have it ready for operation 
within the next few days. The new line will give the 
Weston company another rail outlet for its products, and it 


will also be available, it is said, to the Jordan River Lumber 
Co. The Weston company’s logging line also connects with 
the logging railroad of the Cybur Lumber Co., and. has direct 
connection with the New Orleans & Northeastern main line 
at Picayune, Miss, 

L. Stanley Joyce, of Chicago, heavily interested in Louisi- 
ana timber and cut-over lands, has been spending several 
days in New Orleans. Mr. Joyce is taking an active interest 
in the cut-over land conference to be held here next month 
and will have a representative at the meeting. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 5.—Optimism prevails regarding the outlook for 
southern yellow pine. The new business booked in the last 
week is very encouraging in the way of yard stock and 
special cutting, most of the mills having enough orders for 
yard stock to last from three weeks to two months, and 
cutting orders to last from one month to three. The car 
situation seems to be coming to the front again, and com- 
plaint is daily heard from various locations. The Mexican 
situation seems to improve, judging from the amount of 
orders booked from that section during the last two weeks, 
While the volume is far below normal, it is expected to 
increase right along. 

The export trade increases in volume, prices showing a 
satisfactory advance. The call for prime is also improving, 
and prices are steady. Twelve by 12-inch 27- and 30-foot lineal 
average is in excellent demand and prices show a slight 
increase. Railroads have been placing orders for all sizes 
from 1-inch up to stringers. Stringers, especially 28- and 
14-foot, lead in demand and prices on both lengths hold 
well. Caps are not going as well as when last reported, but 
prices are the same, 12x14-inch 14-fodt and 14x14-inch 14- 
foot both No. 1 square S&E and rough heart continue to lead, 
with inquiries for 12x14-inch 12-foot increasing. Sills are 
still at the former prices, the demand being very good, and 
36- and 38-foot are being called for frequently. Ties are 
still selling briskly and prices on almost all sizes are holding 
steady or else show slight increases. Several buyers have 
been in this section in the last week looking for ties of any 
size or grade and will take any amount. Heavy construction 
timbers are moving faster than when last reported, espe- 
cially 14-inch 10- and 20-foot. For No. 1 square S&E many 
large inquiries from the East and western States were re- 
ported last week, at prices that are very satisfactory. 

Smaller timbers still move in large volume, with No. 1 
square S&E and rough heart leading in volume, and S&E and 
S4S, both in No. 1 heart dressed, being called for more 
frequently than in several previous months. Four by 4- and 
6x6-inch are going excellently, with 8x8- and 10x10-inch 
daily increasing in demand. Oil rig timbers continue to hold 
their former place in point of volume, tho prices show a 
decline of about $1. Kansas and Oklahoma have been 
taking most of the oil timbers shipped from this section. 
Dimension in both grades of Nos. 1 and 2 continue to be in 
excellent demand, and prices are holding up, on some lengths 
showing slight increases. The present demand is expected to 
keep up for some time. No. 3 dimension is not moving in 
such large volume as when reported last, but prices are 
holding as formerly. Boards in all grades are moving in 
good volume and prices on all sizes and lengths are the 
same as when last reported, No. 3’especially being in excel- 
lent demand at prices which show a slight increase. Shiplap 
holds its former place in point of demand, and prices are 
steady as compared with those of last week. No. 3 shiplap 
is not moving in such large volume as when last reported, 
but prices are about the same. Fencing continues to sell 
heavily, and prices show a slight decline on some items, while 
others show a slight increase. One by 4-inch CM and 1x6- 
inch CM sales increase daily. Car material in 1-inch moves 
in large volume, but the demand for 2- and 3-inch is smaller 
than for several weeks. Bé&better siding, lining and roof- 
ing are in frequent demand and prices of all workings show 
a slight increase. 

Demand for-plaster lath is better than for several weeks 
previous, but prices have fallen off about 10 cents, both in 
Nos. 1 and 2. Byrkit lath continues to move very slowly at 
prices which show little change. The grooved roofing de- 
mand has also fallen off, prices being the same as when last 
reported. One by 10-inch No. 1 leads in demand, with 1x10- 
inch No. 2 showing little improvement. Molding goes satis- 
factorily, but prices show a slight decline. Casing and base 
is about the same in price as when last reported. Jambs 
continue to move fairly well, but prices are not encouraging. 
B&better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish demand is 
excellent, prices showing a slight increase and all sizes 
being in frequent request. Drop siding prices are steady and 
the demand good. B&better leads in volume, with Nos. 1 
and 2 showing increases. 

Bevel siding and partition both show little improvement in 
price and demand, Bk&better in both items leading in volume. 
Ceiling, %-inch, is moving well, with prices on all grades 
showing a very satisfactory increase. Half-inch and %-inch 
ceiling still continue to move fairly well, and prices are as 
when last reported. Flooring, 1x3-inch, is not progressing 
as well as in the last week, altho prices are firm. Flooring. 
1x4-inch, continues in good demand and B&better EG, B&better 
FG and No. 1 FG lead in volume, with prices on all grades 
holding as formerly. 

There have been a number of wholesale commission men 
and retailers in this section during the last two weeks, this 
usually being a forerunning feature of brisk buying. The 
optimistic feeling is very strong in this section. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 4.—Mills have lately been hampered by rain and other 
inclement weather conditions, causing some mills to suffer 
low stocks. Many small mills have suffered severely from 
shortage of logs. Demand continues to be brisk, with orders 
plentiful. Much of this is buying for spring requirements, 
especially for building operations. Several items have be- 
come scarce, including flooring, ceiling and siding, and there 
is a heavy call for timbers. Nobody is cutting prices, but 
some are raising their figures. 

The market generally is very firm and satisfactory, with 
business plentiful and prices good and tending to improve. 

Building here during January doubled the record of the 
same month of 1916, as shown by City Inspector Bellows’ 
report. ‘There were seventy-six permits issued last month 
at an estimated cost of $104,333, compared with $54,449 
during the same month of last year. If the record made in 
January continues thruout the year, the local building opera- 
tions this year will be record breaking. 

Contract for the erection of a 12-story bank and office 
building here was let during the week by the Merchants’ 
Building Co. to the Central Contracting Co., of Houston, 
Tex. The building will represent an expenditure of: about 
$350,000. The contract was let by the company’s building 
committee, of which FE. A. Frost, president of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., is chairman; F. T. Whited, vice presi- 
dent of the Frost-Johnson Co., is secretary, and S. B. Hicks, 
head of the Lodwick Lumber Co. and a wholesale grocer, is 
vice president. A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrne and 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber companies, also is a member of the 
building committee, 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


¥eb. 5—Weather conditions during the last week have 
been much better, and many of the smaller mills that were 
forced to cease operations a few weeks ago are now able 
to resume cutting, tho the woods are yet in a bad condition 
for logging, and it will be several weeks before they can 
run full capacity. The car shortage is still very serious at 
some points and not a great deal of improvement is ex- 
pected for some time. 

Demand for all classes of lumber is very good and the 
mills are sold as far ahead as they care to be, at good prices. 
New orders are offered freely and an advance in the market 
is expected if present demand continues, as buyers now find 
it hard to place their orders. 

Col. W. C. Wood, of Collins, Miss., and associates have 
recently taken over the plant of the Red Lick Lumber Co., 
of Red Lick, Miss. The new concern will be known as the 
Wood-Russ Lumber Co., and many improvements are under 
way to increase the plant’s capacity. These improvements 
inciude the building of an additional kiln of the Moore moist 
air type. The two older kilns will also be rebuilt by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and their capacity 


increased. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Keb. 5.—Demand for yellow pine is reported good and 
prices are holding firm with a strong tendency upward. 
Prices during the last week, however, have remained sta- 
tionary, altho some mills have issued new price lists showing 
slight changes. Taken as a whole the situation is very 
bright and encouraging. 

The last few weeks have seen bad weather thruout this 
section and many small mills have been compelled to close 
down because of muddy roads and wet woods. The larger 
milis have continued to operate, however, and it is reported 
that there is considerably more pine being sold than is 
shipped. Railroad demand continues to be a feature and 
several good orders have been placed during the week. In 
addition to this dealers here report that there is also a 
good demand for shed stock, in fact almost all items. 

The Meridian Lumber Co. is opening offices here and will 
shortly begin operation of its new plant, which has now 
been completed. The company will deal in all kinds of 


hardwoods, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 5.—The car shortage situation seems to be gradually 
becoming more acute. Some of the largest mills in this sec- 
tion have been forced to curtail shipping operations during 
the last week on account of the scarcity of equipment. Log- 
ging operations, which have been undergoing a forced curtail- 
ment on account of wet weather, have now resumed at full 
capacity. In point of demand the lumber market just now is 
on a very satisfactory basis. Prices on nearly all items have 
held well; in fact, one or two new lists have recently 
appeared advancing several items 50 cents to $1 a thousand, 
and barring the uncertain effect of the international crisis, 
lumbermen of this section of the South have been very well 
satisfied with the immediate future of the industry. 

Much local interest is being shown in the recently organ- 
ized gigantic campaign for exploiting cut-over lands. Gregory 
M. Luce, an influential citizen of George County, has just 
announced that he will personally guarantee the sum of 
$10,000 as George County’s proportion of the $250,000 fund 
now being raised for a five-year campaign nationally to 
exploit and advertise the Gulf coast country. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


eb. 5.—There has been no cessation of activities in the 
export trade here because of the break with Germany, and 
several British steamers in port are continuing their loading 
as tho nothing had occurred. Whether they will sail at once 
upon completion of the loading of their cargoes appears to 
be an open question. 

Sailings of lumber-laden schooners to ports of Latin- 
America continues without interruption. The Henry H. 
Chamberlain, with 168,000 feet, and the Strathcona with 
214,000 feet, sailed Feb. 1 for the north side of Cuba, their 
destinations being Havana and Manati, respectively. 

The big mill of the Martin Lindsey Lumber Co. which has 
been under construction for three or four months, in the 
suburbs of this city, has been completed and is now turning 
out about 75,000 to 100,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and 
timbers daily. The mill is pronounced by well-informed 
Timbermen to be the finest that has ever been erected in this 


district. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


eb. 7.—Friday night freezing temperature hit the South 
with a suddenness and a severity that has not been known 
in a long term of years. Saturday morning most of the 
sawmill whistles failed to blow and those that did were 
unable to secure a sufficient response of labor to man the 
mills adequately. As a result the mills in most part shut 
cown and as the cold continues today the mills are still 
closed, 

The news of the severance of diplomatic relations between 

the United States and Germany came at the same time and 
automatically put a stop to buying. Coupled with this is a 
further embargo. on the railroads that makes it impossible for 
the mills to ship. One large New York buyer who came 
south Friday to place orders for several hundred thousand 
— turned back at the news from Washington and went 
iome, 
_ For the moment the lumber business is stagnant, but it 
Is not believed that this condition will last long. Belief 
exists that there will be a period of a week or two of adjust- 
ment to meet existing conditions, after which business will 
move along again. 

The J. J. White Lumber Co., at Columbia, Miss., is in- 
creasing its dry kiln capacity by installing two new kilns of 
the Moore moist air type, an order for which has just been 
placed with the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 
The new kilns will be ready for operation by March 1. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 7.—The January business in yellow pine was all that 
could be expected. Not only was there a large volume, but 
prices have been well maintained. The business of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. broke all records for the month, ship- 
ments totaling over 2,700 cars, as against 1,205 cars for 
the same month last year. T. P. Wier, of the Wier Lumber 
©o., reports thirty days’ shipments on hand, and all the 
other lumber manufacturers are well supplied with orders. 

The difficulty of securing materials, according to H. E. 
Ray, of Topeka, Kan., general storekeeper for the Santa Fe, 
is the reason for the railroads stopping extension work and 
hetterments. He said it was no longer a question of how 
much the railway companies must pay for materials, but 
whether they can get them at any price. 

G. B. Boone, for the last year and a half traffic manager 
of the South Texas Lumber Co., will leave Houston March 





1 to become associated in business with Sidney Smith & 
Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., in which he has taken an inter- 
est. Sidney Smith has been in business in Fort Worth as a 
manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine for the last 
ten years, with mills at Sturgis, Carthage and Pine Hill. 
The firm expects to take over the output of a new eastern 
Texas mill handling seventy-five cars, which will give them 
a total capacity of 150 cars a month. 

The Texas City Handle Co., manufacturers of wooden 
handles at Texas City, will move its headquarters and plant 
to Houston and has secured permission from the secretary 
of State to change its name to the Indiana Handle Co. 
The company formerly was located at Houston, and better 
facilities for shipping and the ability to secure an un- 
limited supply of lumber here resulted in the change back 


to this city. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 5.—Operation of all the sawmills of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. has been increased 10 percent within the last 
sixty days, according to B. Frank Bonner, general manager 
of the company, who was in Beaumont Saturday on his 
return to Houston after visiting the plants. The Kirby mills 
now are operating about 70 percent of their capacity, whereas 
prior to two months ago they were running at the rate of 
only 60 percent. Due to the heavy rains, Mr. Bonner said, 
logging conditions are bad. He said the demand for lumber 
is increasing and prices are firm. 

Local lumber manufacturers report an improvement in the 
market. Retailers have given up the idea of a break in the 
market and during the last week they have been buying 
freely. Several good-sized railroad orders for ties and 
timbers were placed last week, amounting to several million 
feet, and a number of inquiries have been received from 
western trunk lines. 

With a few exceptions, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the car shortage situation on southwestern railroads, 
but on several lines cars are still scarce. 

Building activity in Beaumont is steadily increasing, as 
shown by the building permits for January, which totalled 
$103,806, as compared with $103,784 for January last year. 

Shipbuilding in Beaumont is now well under way. The 
keel for the first large schooner to be built for Henry Piaggio, 
lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., was laid several days ago. 
The foundation for the second Piaggio vessel is finished and 
the keel will be laid this week. 

The schooner Marine Louise, built here for the Orange 
Maritime Corporation and launched Jan. 15, will be ready 
for March 1. Another schooner, to cost $115,000, is being 
built by Nelson & Howland for the Orange Maritime Corpo- 
ration. This boat will be ready to launch by July 1. From 
400,000 to 600,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine lumber is 
being used on each schooner and most of the material is be- 
ing furnished by the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 5.—A quiet but decidedly steady market is reported, 
and there is no indication of a falling off in either price or 
demand. Shipments continue somewhat in excess of produc- 
tion and it is believed here that a steady improvement in 
the general situation is due during the spring months. 

A representative of the State forestry department, George 
W. Johnson, of Teneha, Tex., was in Orange last week in 
connection with the State’s campaign against forest fires. 
He toured the county, conferring with timber owners. 

Work on the Orange municipal docks is going forward 
steadily, following adjustment of a difference with the con- 
tractors concerning the quality of creosote oil to be used as 
timber preservative. The city slip is nearing completion. 

Construction work has been begun by the contractors for 
a new building that is being erected for the Sabine Supply 
Co. Work is scheduled to begin next month on the new 
Government building that will house the Orange postoffice 
and custom house. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 6.—Unusually severe weather stopped building opera- 
tions the latter half of last week, forcing many of the mills 
to close down, but general business continued at a high level, 
bank clearings here showing an increase of approximately 
60 percent over the totals of the same period last year. 
Continued high prices for oil and rapid development in the 
Oklahoma and Kansas fields hold business in the oil towns 
at boom level, and building operations are extensive. The 
retail yards are coming into the market stronger every day 
and inquiry is excellent in all lines. Prices are steadily 
stiffening and it is predicted that the first of March will 
see considerable advances in effect in yellow pine and other 
lines. It is understood here that the prosperity of the lum- 
ber trade in the Southwest will shortly bring into the field 
some new manufacturers as well as some new lines of timber. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
left Sunday night for Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. Keith is slowly 
improving and gaining strength after his severe illness on the 
Pacific coast and his physicians believed his recovery would 
be more rapid at the springs. Mr. Keith probably wil! re- 
main there until he has fully recovered. 

W. J. Norris is just completing cutting a 160-acre tract of 
walnut timber near Shelbyville, Mo., for the Penrod Walnut 
& Veneer Co., of Kansas City, the cut running to approxi- 
mately 50,000 feet of lumber, in addition to the stumps, 
which will be cut up for veneer. The tract is said to have 
been next to the largest in the State, some of the trees show- 
ing 140 to 152 annular rings, and most of the timber was of 
superior quality. 

According to Mr. Norris, who is a buyer for the Penrod 
Co., reports that walnut timbers in Missouri had been 
about cleared out are exaggerated. He said that there are 
still large quantities of the timber in this State, tho they 
are scattered in small tracts. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 5.—The local lumber market is as yet unaffected 
by the “war scare,” but manufacturers and dealers hesitate 
to give an opinion as to the result a declaration of war 
might have upon prices. Last week has been fully up to 
standard under the improved weather conditions. Both 
incoming and outgoing shipments are increasing with the 
continuation of better car facilities and almost normal 
conditions are expected soon. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 6.—Business generally is now in the turmoil of 
uncertainty, caused by the recent notification sent out by 
Germany of her intention to carry on a ruthless submarine 
warfare. In addition to this disturbing feature, the lumber- 





men here are handicapped by the very severe winter weather 
with rain and snows, which is seriously interfering both 
with shipping and manufacturing. Embargoes have recently 
been placed on shipments to Philadelphia and all points 
North and East, and just when these will be lifted is hard 
The mills are making every effort to get their stock 


to tell. 
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Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 
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Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


FRANKLIN, 


Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\ ENVILLE, FLA. 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry.) 








CyPRESS L UM BER, SHINGLES an LATH. 


‘PALATKA, Fia:; 








YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City \ 








IN FOREST LAND {itiisedthouszeds. It isin is 
Price, pasa, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 











American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





forward and:are doing their best under trying circumstances 
to keep a suliicient stock on hand to supply current needs. 
Maby report their stocks on hand lower now than they have 
beeu tor sume time, 

Buying bas taluen off somewhat recently, both in rough and 
dressed iumver, ‘Lhe conditions noted above are partly 
responsible tor this, but there has also been a large migration 
from the North to the mills in the South for the purpose of 
getting stocks to fili current requirements. The volume of 
inquiries sent out has not diminished to any great extent, 
but the high prices are causing the buyers to hesitate to 
place orders with the big mills until they can scour the 
smaller ones. 

There is a growing better demand for the better grades of 
rough 4/4 edge lumber, even tho not in keeping with the 
rest of the market just now. Most of the mills are now 
securing $26.25 for No. 1 4/4 edge f. o. b. Norfolk, and 
proportionate prices for the other grades. Edge box sells 
slowly for the time being, but more activity along this line 
would be in evidence should transportation conditions get 
back to normal. Most of the mills are holding this stock at 
$17.50 f£. o. b. Norfolk. More attention is paid to 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart; the culls selling at $15.50 and red heart 
at 50 cents to $1 a thousand below this figure. The stock 
sizes of box lumber are not so active, but prices for 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch are firm. These are generally sold at $19, $20 
and $22, respectively, Norfolk. ‘The only low grade item 
showing any marked activity is box bark strips. <A sale of 
250,000 feet was made within the last few days at $12.50 
ft. o. b. Norfolk, less 2 percent, Lut most mills have not yet 
secured so, high a figure. In dressed lumber the sales during 
the week were decidedly less than during the week previous, 
especially as concerns roofers. The prices, however, have a 
strong tendency upward. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 6.—The building situation compares favorably with 
the early weeks of 1916, but there are some influences that 
operate to curtail anything of a boom character for the 
present. While it was stated in real estate circles recently 
that the high cost of building materials would have littic 
deterring effect this spring it seems that large operators are 
holding off in the hope that lower prices will develop. So 
far as lumber is concerned it is believed that higher rather 
than lower prices will prevail. Practically all mills are 
well sold ahead and if contracts already placed could be 
moved large shipping centers would be pretty thoroly cleaned 
out of available supplies. 

The lack of shipping facilities naturally is a retarding 
feature because lumbermen are unable to guarantee time 
deliveries and, with the same condition prevailing in steel 
and other heavy materials, it is natural that builders will 
not obligate themselves very far ahead for loans. There 
are talks of impending labor troubles during the spring. 
Notwithstanding this, fundamental conditions are strong 
and the fact remains that office space in the downtown 
sections is unusually scarce, rents having advanced an aver- 
age of 10 percent over former leases. With this as a prob- 
able deterring factor comes the promise of better business 
from the woodworking mills. 

In the shipbuilding trade business is active. All plants 
have as many men at work as can be obtained and that 
the prospects are good is indicated by the heavy demand for 
yellow pine lumber. There is a big demand for tonnage and 
the prospect of heavy foreign business is encouraging ship- 
yards to work to their utmost capacity. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 7.—Building has been quiet here during the last 
month and permits show a decline as the result of the 
severest winter in several years. The number of permits 
issued by the building bureau in January was 169, with a 
total cost of $285,000. The same month last year showed 
240 permits and a value of $510,000, while in 1915 the total 
was 190 permits and total cost of $381,000. 

Taylor & Crate have been unable to do much lately toward 
the development of their Hertel Avenue yard, but work is 
to begin as soon as the weather permits. In addition to a 
number of other buildings, including a mill to cost $10,000, 
a permit has been granted for a stable to cost $2,500. 

All lumber items maintain a very firm tone and lumber 
stocks are being depleted on account of the slow deliveries. 
Not much Pacific coast lumber has arrived for many weeks 
and both yellow pine and hardwoods from the South arrive 
very slowly. White pine is getting scarce and an advance 
of $1 to $5 is being made by wholesalers. 

O. E. Yeager, who went to Washington as a delegate to 
the Chamber of Commerce convention, has gone on to Palm 
Beach, where he will spend several weeks. A. J. Chestnut 
has gone to the central part of Florida on a _ vacation. 
George B. Montgomery left last week to spend about two 
months in California. L. P. Graves recently returned from 
a vacation trip to Georgia. 

The new association formed by local builders starts off 
with a membership of about sixty. The object is to stand- 
ardize the building business and to put competition on a 
friendly basis. A large amount of price cutting has been 
done by builders for a number of years and it has resulted 
not only to the disadvantage and loss of the builder but 
also to the detriment of the person who was building. Low 
prices made it impossible for the contractor to put in the sort 
of material his contract called for. ‘The association plans 
to hold meetings monthly. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Feb. 5.—For the purpose of relieving freight congestion 
the New York Central Railroad has withdrawn five passenger 
trains form its local division. These trains will not be 
placed on the schedule again until the freight situation has 
been entirely relieved. As a result incoming and outgoing 
freight at the Tonawandas has shown a marked increase. 
Previously mills were forced to curtail operations and in a 
number of instances shut down on account of the accumula- 
tion of dressed stock. Operators now report more available 
cars than at other times this winter. 

T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., has pur- 
chased the home of W. E. Kelsey, of W. E. Kelsey & Son, on 
Goundry Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 6.—Conditions in the lumber business here are tem- 
porarily worse, for altho there is a betterment in the car 
situation and some reports indicate that some of the southern 
mills are gradually accumulating a little stock, it is almost 
impossible to get any lumber thru, on account of the embar- 
goes at the gateways to the North. Shipments that have 


reached Cape Charles and Norfolk are coming thru slowly, 
but for several days now there has been an embargo on all 
northern shipments into those points. This means that 75 
percent of the shipments to this city, at least of the pines, 
has been shut off, with no word of when it may be lifted. 
Both tretailers and the big industriel consumers have 








been buying freely and have a lot of lumber on order, but 
in most yards the actual stock on hand is diminishing, 
Wholesalers are heavily booked with orders they are unable 
to ship, some of them hardly shipping an average of a car 
a day. Some claim that in order to get some lumber thru 
buyers are duplicating their orders, and will cancel the 
others after they have receiveu the shipment on the first, 
A few think this will weaken the market, but the majority 
think that the dealers will need all they have ordered and 
that if a dealer should not want his duplicate orders some 
other dealer will be glad to get them. With few exceptions 
the dealers look for a tightening market and good demand 
until after the spring buying, and some look for a good sum. 
mer. <A canvass of a number of prominent dealers here 
shows that practically none of them fears an adverse moyc 
ment in the market caused by the prospect of war, and, in 
fact, few of them think that actual war would break the 
lumber market here. General business is good except in the 
few lines that are handicapped by labor conditions. Manu 
facturers are generally well booked up with orders at gov 
prices, and stocks of merchandise move rapidly and do no 
accumulate, either with jobbers or stores. Financial condi 
tions are favorable to expansion and collections are norma! 
or better. 

According to the January report of the Bureau of Buildin; 
Inspection, 449 permits were issued last month, for 613 ope: 
ations, at an estimated cost of $2,144,630. This record fo 
January has been bettered only twice in the last ten years 
Last year there were 736 operations at a cost of $1,859,090. 
An unusual feature of last month’s work was that the larges: 
item was for manufactories, for which $786,175 was spent 
while dwellings, which usually top the list with a wid 
margin, cost only $412,150. Over half a million dollars w: 
spent on expansions, alterations and similar work. 

A boatload of mahogany logs was received here last week 
from Bluefields, Nicaragua, but the market was so far behin 
that it will be absorbed without affecting the market. Ali 
the fancy woods, walnut, cherry and hardwood floorings ai 
searce and high. Maple, basswood, ash and all kinds of oak 
are in demand beyond the supply, especially in dry stock 
Sound wormy chestnut is high and eagerly sought, while th 
better grades also are in good call. Birch, beech, gum ani 
poplar are offered mostly for futures, with more of the last 
item in evidence. All hardwood prices are stiff. White pin 
prices are sky high, with stocks fast disappearing, and thie 
lower grades very hard to get. Spruce is scarcer than ever, 
and prices are almost prohibitive and generally quoted i» 
discourage the orderer. Hemlock sells readily when it is to 
be had at good prices. Cypress demand and prices are still 
on the upgrade, while offerings of stock are more and mor 
broken. Cypress shingles are scarce and prices are high. 
Cedar shingles sell at better prices than for years. Lath oi 
all kinds are in demand and sell quickly at high pric 
Longleaf yellow pine, in bill timbers, sizes and flooring ar 
in great demand and bring good prices, but deliveries are {1 
behind. In North Carolina pine, sizes have soared during 
the last week and some items are hard to get. Flooring i- 
high, with box and roofers not so extremely high, but stil! 
far behind the market in supply. 

Last week the State Forestry Commission authorized tli 
purchase of 426 acres of forest land to be added to tl 
reservations in Perry County, and other tracts in Clinton, 
Potter and Lycoming counties. Under the regulations f 
auxiliary forest lands, tracts were taken charge of in Eric, 
Cameron and Lycoming counties, thus adding considerably 10 
the State holdings of forest lands. In addition to this effort 
are being made to reforest 2,000 acres near Smethport, in 
McKean County. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 6.—Not in six years has the Pittsburgh lumber trade 
had to suffer the effects of such severe winter weather is 
at present. Some of the largest shippers have been trying 
without avail to get cars of lumber into the city for over a 
month. 

Last week reports as to the car supply at the mills were 
fairly encouraging. The reports are so general as to give 
rise to hopes of an early improvement in gencral freight 
movement but thus far the gain has been only in the mill 
territory and not in the market centers. There is a healthful 
demand for all kinds of lumber and inquiries for the spring 
and summer keep up at a pleasing rate. The talk of war 
with Germany does not affect the trade to any extent, so far 
as Pittsburgh is concerned. The action of the chief hemlock 
manufacturers last week in issuing new lists, with the basi 
price at $25.50 Pittsburgh, caused no surprise. Hemlock is 
steadily growing scarce, and the demand has been heavy. 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., who has been 
active in securing the next annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association for this city, next 
month, will hold a conference this week with President 
Knight, of that association, who will come on from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and will also confer with Secretary W. A. Perry, 
who will come from New York to make final arrangements 
for the convention, which will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel. An energetic committee of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is working with the National 


* officers to make the meeting a success. 


O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is in New Or- 
leans, La., this week attending the Southern pine meeting 
there, with representatives of the company in that field. The 
Babcock concern reports a buoyant outlook for the lumber 
business if railroads can only get on their feet. 

A welcome has been extended to Charles Brown, who, as 
local representative of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
has opened an office in the Jenkins Arcade to look after the 
yellow pine business of this territory for that corporation. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. last week enjoyed a better car 
supply at its mills than for some time, but is confronted with 
so many freight embargoes that it is almost impossible to 
make deliveries of stock. 

C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co. and 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was appointed this week to, welcome the visiting 
delegates to the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 7—With lumbering conditions in the woods un- 
usually favorable, building operations surprisingly active for 
the winter season, prices strong and the demand improving 
consistently from all classes of lumber consumers, the trade 
here is well started in the second month of what promises 
to be a red letter year. Some contend that even the very 
high prices now ruling in practically all branches of the 
lumber market, when compared to the big increases in the 
cost of many commodities that enter into the busines of pro- 
ducing and distributing lumber, are too low and are bound 
to. go still higher, 

Up to the present it looks as if 1917 building contracts 
would run ahead of last year’s record. Contracts awarded 
for New England construction this year to Jan. 31 are re- 
ported at $14,801,000, as compared with $11,646,000 to Jan. 
81 last year and $7,554,000 for the corresponding period of 
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last year. The previous record year in New England, 1912, 
showed only $9,140,000 to Jan. 31. 

The lumber schooners coming in the last few days have 
been heavily iced and report very rough trips. The three- 
masted schooner Albert H. Willis has arrived after a 15-day 
voyage from Jacksonville with 350,000 feet of southern 
pine. Schooners with southern lumber are rare here lately, 
some being brought by steamer, but more by barge. The 
Clyde Line steamship Yuna, on its first voyage, brought 
764,000 feet of southern lumber here in its cargo from 
Jacksonville. Rapid progress is being made on the three- 
masted schooner Frank A. Morey, now under construction at 
the Francis Cobb yard in Rockland, Me., for Rogers & Webb, 


of this city. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Feb. 3.—Rockland, which until 1916 had hardly averaged 
one new vessel a year, has of late developed a great spurt 
in shipbuilding, and the launchings for the present year will 
be far ahead of any season for a long period. From the 
yard of the Francis Cobb Co. the three-masted schooner 
Frank A. Morey, named for a former mayor of Lewiston, 
and being built for Rogers & Webb, of Boston, will be 
launched in March. A _ single-deck four-masted lumber 
schooner, with a carrying capacity of 900 tons, will be 
jaunched from the same yard early in June, it being built 
for Vane Bros., of Baltimore. The Cobbs also have stretched 
the keel for a four-masted schooner of 1,600 gross tons, 
with a carrying capacity of 2,200 tons, which is to be ready 
for launching the latter part of the summer. It also is for 
the Vane Bros., of Baltimore. The builders are also figuring 
on another important job, which is supposed to he a large 
four-masted schooner. Not for many years has the shipping 
industry, both steam and sail, been in a more prosperous 
condition than at the present and it is predicted that the 
boom will last a decade, as it will require about that time 
to build sufficient tonnage to take the place of the hundreds 
of vessels that have been lost or destroyed during the last 
two years. 

The Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, a Bangor organiza- 
tion, now affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has united with that association in a protest 
against a proposed change in lumber freight rates. This 
eastern Maine association represents lumbermen whose an- 
nual product totals 300,000,000 feet. W. H. Cutler, of 
Bangor, representing the Eastern association, recently at- 
tended a meeting of protest in Washington. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 3.—Logs scaled in December totalled 105,765,151 feet. 
making the total for the year 1,130,024,604 feet. This is 
64 percent greater than the amount scaled during 1915 and 
more than double that of 1914, when the figures were 
688,811,698 fect and 555.891,197 feet, respectively. 

Announcement is made that Australia is prepared to give 
a preference of 50 percent on its lumber tariff to Canada, 
if Canada will receive Australian products on the same 
preferential entry basis as those from New Zealand. This 
preference will amount to $1.25 a thousand feet and would 
mean much to British Columbia mills. The whol¢ of British 
Columbia’s export trade is less than a sixth of the trade 
with Australia, but with a preference the mills here could 
ship all they could cut. As it is now, however, export 
business is governed by the number of carriers available. 

The first auxiliary schooner was launched at North Van- 
couver last week, being one of several now being constructed, 
and a launching is scheduled to take place at Victoria next 
week, These ships will be exclusively for the lumber trade, 
and several should be ready by the end of summer. 

Anton Smitt, inspector of forests of Stavanger, Norway, 
is inspecting forest conditions all along the Pacific coast, 
and has come to the conclusion that some of the trees 
growing on this Coast can be grown successfully in western 
Norway. He says there is a considerable section of Norway 
fitted for timber which is not utilized, and the object is to 
introduce suitable trees to supplement the native flora of 
that region. No other part of the world offers so close a 
physical parallel as his Province, and he naturally came to 
this Coast for information. 

Shingle shipments invoiced thru the port of Vancouver to 
the United in 1916 amounted to 1,236,428,000, as compared 
with 1,256,804,000 in 1915. Figures on the cost of shingle 
production show that increased cost amounts to a 51 per 
cent increase, while the selling price has advanced only 45 
percent, a margin of profit lost on the estimated production 
of $114,000 in a year. 

The Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd.), owning a tract of approx- 
imately 280,000,000 feet of timber, largely cedar, lying less 
than seven miles from the Vancouver harbor, Vancouver, 
b. C., purposes building a railroad from the water frontage 
which it has secured at North Vancouver into the timber and 
to begin logging operations in the near future. The booming 
<rounds are just east of the Vancouver Creosoting Works. 
(;ooding G. Johnson, of James D. Lacey & Co., Seattle, who 
are interested in the timber company, has been arranging the 
right of way thru North Vancouver. The timber in the 
Capilano Valley was purchased in 1908 by S. N. Nickey, A. B. 
Nickey and William E. Nickey, of Memphis, Tenn., and asso- 
ciates. C, A. Marsh, of Chicago, is also a large stockholder. 
This timber lies in a very advantageous position, close to 
deep water at Vancouver. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Feb. 5.—This season’s log cut will be considerably larger 
than last year’s, altho there has been unusually steady win- 
ter weather and much snow. The general outlook is bright. 
Che export of spruce lumber to transatlantic ports last year 
reached a total of 129,571,279 superficial feet, as compared 
to the 1915 showing of 139.486,183 feet. Export of birch 
plank in that year amounted to 2,190,908 feet, compared 
with 4,333,709 feet in 1916. 

The cut of the Pejebscot Lumber Co., an American con- 
cern which has been operating in this Province, will total 
nearly 10,000,000 feet this winter. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 5.—Weather conditions have been very severe in 
western Canada during the last week, temperatures 30 below 
zero being general. This has affected retail trade, but from 
the mountains and the Coast there are better reports. 
Unprecedented activity in the lumber mills on Vancouver 
Island and the mainland is reported, large orders from 
eastern Canada having been received. Owing to reconstruc- 
tion plans for harbors in eastern Canada there is an unusual 
demand for lumber of all kinds. 

Hugh A. Rose, Toronto representative of an eastern tim- 
ber firm, upon his return after a month’s visit to the mills 
of British Columbia said that there is a great shortage of 
Stocks in the mountains and on the coast and that prices 
have advanced several dollars a thousand feet on all grades 
above common, as compared with some weeks ago. 


UNIONISTS SEEK TO CURB POWERS OF JUDGES 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The coming constitutional 
convention in Massachusetts is to be made the stage 
of the next fight by the carpenters, joiners and millmen 
to compel the unionizing of all finish factories and build- 
ing contractors’ forces, by means of the universal adop- 
tion of the union label on each and every piece of build- 
ing finish sold in this State. Representatives of carpen- 
ters and joiners affiliated with the Grand Council of Car- 
penters of Eastern Massachusetts and local unions of 
shop and millmen agreed upon this action at a meeting 
held here this week. These delegates claim to represent 
more than 16,000 union carpenters and joiners. 

The fight of the unions will be based upon the present 
power of judges to set aside the verdicts of juries and 
to issue injunctions violation of which is punishable by 
prosecution for contempt of court subject only to the 
discretion of the justice who issued the restraining order. 
It will be remembered that some union officials were 
recently adjudged in contempt of court by a Boston 
superior court justice because they had violated an in- 
junction restraining them from conspiring to force out 
of business all finish factories that do not use the union 
label and to cause strikes against all building contractors 
who dare to buy other than union label building trim. 

It was agreed at the union meeting here this week to 
pledge all delegates to the constitutional convention to 
work for an amendment to the State constitution which 
will take away from the judges what the labor union 
men termed ‘‘unjust and arbitrary powers.’’ 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers whose business has 
been embarrassed and injured by the recent conspiracies 
of the building trades and the millmen’s unions to dic- 
tate everything from wages and hours of labor to saying 
to whom the manufacturers shall sell their product will 
appreciate the importance of this fight now to be shifted 
into the field of Massachusetts politics. 





ORGANIZE AND CHARTER RAILROAD COMPANY 


SuREvEpoRT, La., Feb. 5.—Progress in the development 
of the plans for the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., a million 
dollar concern recently organized at Shreveport to build 
and operate a giant sawmill, is shown by the filing here 
of the charter of the Christie & Eastern Railway Co., 
capitalized at $15,000. The company is authorized to 
build a railroad connecting with the Kansas City Southern 
main line near Christie, La., and extended northeast 
about eleven miles to Peason, Sabine Parish, where the 
Peavy-Wilson mill is to be located. The road is author- 
ized to handle both freight and passenger business. Near 
Peason the new road will connect with the Red River & 
Gulf Railroad, which was built west from Longleaf, La., 
by the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., which owns large 
timberlands lying east of those purchased by the Peavy- 
Wilson Co. The new road, it is planned, will serve both 
the Crowell & Spencer and Peavy-Wilson companies 
in getting lumber to the market thru connection with the 
Kansas City Southern. : 

Officers of the Christie & Eastern, which has already 
let the contract for grading and will lose no time in com- 
pleting the construction work, are: A. J. Peavy, head of 
the Peavy-Byrne and Peavy-Wilson lumber companies, 
Shreveport, president; Alfred Mead, Kinder, La., vice 
president; Rudolph Krause, Lake Charles, secretary- 
treasurer; R. J. Wilson, Kinder, and W. H. Managan, 
West Lake, La., also directors. Other incorporators are: 
R. T. Moore, Mansfield, La.; Simon W. Henderson, Kel- 
tys, Tex.; and James E. Peavy, Lufkin, Tex. 

Some of the largest lumbermen of this section are in- 
terested in the new road and in the mill to be erected at 
Peason. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The McFall-Heyser Lumber Co. 
has filed in the United States District Court here a_ petition 
for dismissal of the involuntary bankruptcy proceedings in- 
stituted by the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. et al., denying the 
allegation of the petition in the original suit that it is in- 
solvent. It makes denial of the charge that it transferred 
accounts receivable aggregating $14,659 to the National Bond 
& Investment Co. upon a preéxisting debt with intent to pre- 
fer that company over other creditors. It admits it did 
transfer accounts amounting to $16,545 to the investment 
company, but says it received a cash consideration for a 
portion of the accounts and surrender and retransfer of the 
remainder, in accord with a preéxisting contract. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 5.—An examination of the officers of 
the town of Townsend, Oconto County, was held under the 
discovery statutes for the purpose of inquiring into the 
official conduct of the town officers. The proceeding is 
brought by the Holt Lumber Co., which claims that the 
officers are extravagant in the management of the town’s 
affairs, the lumber company being the heavy taxpayer. Fur- 
ther action is contemplated in circuit court. 





GREENSBURG, Ky., Feb. 6.—-Under orders of the court the 
entire property of the Moss Milling Co., consisting of sawmill, 
roller mill, planing mill, electric light plant and franchise, 
will be sold Feb. 12 in order to settle up the estate of the 
late W. M. Moss. The property held by the company is of 
considerable size and value. 





HYMENEAL 


WALL-FOSTER.—Thomas H. Wall, vice president of 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Miss Josephine Foster, of that city, were united in mar- 
riage at Niagara Falls, Feb. 6. The best man was John 
Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, nephew of 
the groom. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Wall left 
for a wedding trip. Mr. Wall has a great many friends 
among lumbermen and lumber buyers in the eastern 
States, having covered that section for a number of years. 
He had been a widower for the last eleven years. 





THE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has adopted a central- 
ized distribution of cross ties whereby all requisitions for 
ties will be made upon the timber preservation depart- 
ment. This department, of course, will chiefly keep rec- 
ord of all the ties on hand and their location so that all 
requisitions from every part of the system may be filled 
from supplies most conveniently located. 
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Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


guarantees the prompt shipping of your Rush 
orders for anything in 


Douglas Fir 2 


Try us next time and let us prove by actual performance 
that here is the place to get Quality and Service. 


_ Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 

DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.—(R. C, Angell) 
pee ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
A, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 

CHICAGO, fae. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilbur eae Jr., Mgr. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA (J. D. Merrill) 


Sv Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 
E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 
Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 

{ Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 























Se San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. A 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 
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Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











This book provides in a convenient 
Lumber Shed furm a compentian of plans and 
information on the building of a 


Construction  persheds and other buildings u 
| A Book for Retail Lumbermen— < "athe ae te al Geen to en 


y Met. L. Saley. 76 pages, is printed on a high grade 
= — and is durably nee in Russian linen. Price, post- 
50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Louis Dodd, manager of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
of West Pullman, IIl., is spending several days in the South, 
visiting mill plants and looking over the situation as to 
stocks. 


J. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, 
Mich., spent several days in Chicago this week calling upon 
the trade and advising that cars are extremely hard to 
obtain in his section of the country. 


A. W. Lammers, Chicago sales agent of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., left last Saturday for Spokane, where he will remain for 
an indefinite period, looking after the affairs of the S. H. L. 
Lumber Co., of which he is president. 


Guy H. Mallam, sales manager of the Enterprise Lumber 
Co., of Alexandria, La., was one of the southern lumbermen 
who spent some time in Chicago this week looking into mar- 
ket conditions and conferring with the trade. 


Harry J. Miller, of Seattle, Wash., a well known lumber- 
man and poet, spent several days in Chicago this week. He 
is making a trip to the eastern lumber centers and is very 
optimistic over the outlook for 1917. On his way back to 
the Coast he will use the southern route. 


The lumber manufacturers located on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway in Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan on Wednesday received a very welcome (7?) announce- 
ment from the railroad to the effect that an absolute embargo 
was declared on all shipments, even local loads of carload 
consignments. 


Okal M. Voorhees, secretary and treasurer of the Lowe 
Bros. Lumber Co., retailer of Mishawaka, Ind., was in 
Chicago last week and visited several motor truck exhibits 
with an idea of gaining information about the utility of the 
motor truck in making retail yard deliveries in town and 
the surrounding country for a center the size of Mishawaka. 


E. E. Engdahl, of the Spokane Sash & Door Co., Spokane, 
Wash., has been spending the last two weeks visiting old 
friends in Minneapolis, Chicago and Detroit. It is a real 
treat to hear E. E. tell some of his wonderful stories and 
listen to his hearty laugh, as all of his friends will attest. 
He reports that business has been excellent so far this year 
and that the prospects for 1917 are very good. 


President Fred J. Robinson and Secretary Charles A. 
Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, arrived in Chicago Wednesday for a 
two-day conference with the retailers of the city regarding 
the activities of the association and to secure new members. 
When the work in this city is completed they plan to visit 
Milwaukee and St. Louis so that the retailers may all know 
and learn of the purposes of the association. 


The retail lumber business in the vicinity of Chicago is not 
brisk just now, according to the reports of the retailers who 
attended the annual convention of the Northern Illinois Lum- 
bermen’s Club in the city this week. However, this situation 
is to be expected when the season of the year is considered 
and the unusually cold spells that have retarded all classes 
of building. Prospects for early spring building were de- 
clared to be unusually promising and point to a very heavy 
business this year—in many cases even larger than the 
record made during 1916. 


W. E. Holloway and C. B. Reed, who have had years of 
active connection with the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, have opened for the company a branch office 
in Cleveland, located at 421-423 Rockefeller Building. Both 
gentlemen have had long and successful experience in sales 
and engineering work and are amply prepared to assist 
customers in solving their elevating, conveying, screening, 
crushing, pulverizing, transmission and mining machinery 
problems. The new branch office under these gentlemen will 
be of great service to the company’s customers, 


A number of Cairo, Ill., lumbermen were in Chicago this 
week looking over the local situation and keeping an eye 
on developments at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers. Among the Cairo men 
in the city were Tom McFarland, of the McFarland Lumber 
Co.; J. F. Von Behrens, of the Southern Lumber Co., and 
I. H.. Atwood, of the Atwood Lumber Co. All reported 
that prospects are excellent for a good year at the southern 
Illinois lumber center, which is in excellent shape to take 
care of business, especially in face of the serious car short- 
age. 


Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., general sales man- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., that genial exponent 
of “Cypress, the Wood Eternal,’ stopped off in Chicago 
Monday enroute to attend the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Tuesday and Wednesday. While 
here Mr. Snell, who spent most of the time in conference with 
Harry P. Altman, representative in this territory for the 
company, spoke with enthusiasm about the general lumber 
situation and good conditions now prevailing in the cypress 
trade. 


Announcement is made of the organization at Rhinelander, 
Wis., of the Lovett & Pierce Lumber Co., wholesaler of north- 
ern hardwoods. C. E. Lovett, president of the new company, 
for the last twelve years has been sales manager of the 
hardwood business of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co., of Rhine- 
lander. A. S. Pierce, who is secretary of the Lovett & Pierce 
Lumber Co., has for several years been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Rhinelander handling white pine and has had a 
large experience in the hardwood business with the firm 
Danielson & Pierce, which latter will be discontinued as soon 
as its affairs can be adjusted. 


The cement business is not receiving any benefit from the 
growth of knowledge acquired by retail lumbermen of 
the actual cost of doing business, as was fully brought out 
at the meeting of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club 
in Chicago on Tuesday. One retailer expressed the opinion 
of his company regarding the handling of cement, which was 
substantially the same as that of a number of others, that 
cement is handled as an accommodation to its customers, 
and the company does not seek to increase the sale because 
the margin of profit is too small to give any adequate re- 
turns, especially as the cement manufacturers have the 
habit of setting a retail price on the article. 


Cc. A. Mauk, head of the Mauk Lumber Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, with his wife and daughter, Catherine, left Toledo this 
week for Seattle, Wash., where Mr. Mauk expects to look 
after his lumber interests. He will attend annual meetings 
of a large number of lumber concerns with which he is 
connected, among which are the €. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. ; 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., at Bridal Veil, Ore. Following 


the business meetings Mr. Mauk and party will take a 
pleasure trip along the west Coast, including San Diego, Los 
Angeles and other California points, returning home via 
El Paso and other Texas points where Mr. Mauk has lumber 
interests. They will be gone for about a month. 


George Weir, of Oakland, Cal., manager of the Pacific 
coast operations of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., of Oakland, 
Cal., and Marshfield, Ore., spent some time in Chicago with 
Frank Porter, of the Frank Porter Lumber Co., the concern 
that handles the local business of the coast company. Mr, 
Weir reported that the car situation was no better, which he 
said means that it is about as bad as it can be. Labor is 
another serious problem, as it is extremely hard to obtain 
efficient workmen. The company at present is from 350 to 
400 short of its normal total of 3,000 employees. Port 
Orford white cedar is increasing in favor with consumers 
of the middle West and will undoubtedly increase its marke: 
as soon as equable rates are established over the railroad’ 
that was completed into Marshfield this summer. While 
here Mr. Weir received a report of a considerable reduction 
on rates applying on some large shipments of rough Por‘ 
Orford cedar. timbers going to the mines of upper Michiga:: 
and Wisconsin, where this wood is growing in favor as ; 
material for constructing flumes. 


The Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co. has opened offices ai 
1287 Continental Commercial Bank Building. Sam A. Ha!! 
will be in charge of the office and attend to sales in Chicago 
and the immediate territory. Mr. Hall has been with the 
company for a number of years, having received practical 
instruction in the manufacturing in lumber at the Coeur 
d’Alene plant of the Blackwell Lumber Co. He has been 
on the road a number of years, part of the time in Montana 
and part of it in the Dakotas, his recent headquarters hay- 
ing been at Valley City, N. D. The Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co, handles the entire production of the Blackwell Lum 
ber Co., with sawmills at Coeur d’Alene and Fernwood, Ida., 
and of the Panhandle Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with mills at 
Spirit Lake, Ida., and Ione, Wash. These companies cut and 
handle a very high grade of Idaho white pine, as well as 
some excellent soft western yellow pine. The company also 
has considerable holdings of fir and larch timber, which i 
marketed largely in the shape of dimension and common 
boards, 





AN OBSERVER ON SOUTHERN CONDITIONS 


Seth E. Barwick, sales agent in this territory for the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., who returned early in 
the week from a visit to its pine mills in the South, reports 
finding order files of the company filled with orders and 
that storage sheds are in a much more depleted condition 
than a month ago. The mills, except the pine and hardwood 
mills at Pine Bluff, all have a better car supply, but even 
with this relief grom the shortage the mills are not able 
to reduce order files, so much new business is coming thru. 
Stocks are low on most of the staple items, Mr. Barwick said, 
including flooring, ceiling, drop siding, finish and Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension. Mr. Barwick found the railroad embargo situ- 
ation still a very troublesome factor to the mills, and as it 
now stands no shipments to speak of can be made to terri- 
tory east of Chicago. Railroads no sooner lift an embargo 
than they clamp it on again, and lumbermen at shipping 
points in the South are always in a quandary as to what 
they may or may not do. Coastwise orders are becoming 
more plentiful, Mr. Barwick found, and a large volume of 
lumber is being shipped to the southern ports. The feeling 
exists at the mills, he said, that conditions are becoming 
nicely adjusted for a fine trade in yellow pine at stable 
prices, barring complications, as this is the first year in 
several that serious weaknesses in yellow pine prices have 
not developed before this period in the buying season. 





TO REPRESENT LOCAL CONCERN IN MICHIGAN 


The business of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., Lumber 
Exchange Building, has grown so during the few months it 
has been in existence that Hunter M. Gaines, a well known 
salesman who has had several years’ experience in selling 
yellow pine and cypress, has been made sales representative 
of the company in Michigan territory, with headquarters 
at Detroit. Only last April Frank H. and Fred H. Burnaby 
formed the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., and their long expe- 
rience with well known lumber companies combined with 
their recognized ability meant success at the start and their 
business each successive month has shown steady growth. 
Mr. Gaines, who is a holder of a Carnegie hero medal for 
bravery shown in stopping a runaway team several years 
ago, has just returned from a visit to the Thornton, Bearden 
and Reader (Ark.) mills of the Stout Lumber Co., which the 
Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. represents exclusively in Chicago 
and Michigan territory. 





CHANGES POSITION IN THE SOUTH 


J. A. Cramer has resigned as manager of the manufactur- 
ing end of Charles T. Abeles & Co., of Little Rock, Ark., to 
become manager of the Trigg-Hill Lumber Co., manufacturer 
and jobber of mill work and building material, of Texarkana, 
Ark. Mr. Cramer was with the concern at Little Rock 
sixteen years and his many friends in the lumber and 
machinery supply business wish him success in his new con- 
nection. 





PRESENT STATUS OF EXTENSIVE NORTH 
CAROLINA OPERATION 


H. A. Cleaver, secretary of the protective committee of 
bondholders of the Champion Lumber Co., who returned a 
few days ago from Cresmont and Sunburst, N. C., where the 
two mill operations of the company are located, says that 
both mills are now sawing, and with the improved situation 
in the lumber market that now prevails conditions look more 
favorable for the company. It will be recalled that the com- 
pany has for some time been in the hands of the bondholders’ 
protective committee, of which C. R. Holden, vice president 
of the Union Trust Co., chairman; G. C. Olmsted, of 
A. B. Leach & Co., and M. A. Devitt, of Devitt, Tremble & 
Co., all of Chicago, are the members. It is likely that a 
reorganization of the company will take place and the 
bondholders’ committee has issued a statement to the holders 
of the first mortgage bonds of the company stating the 
present conditions of its affairs. 

The statement starts with the assertion that a thoro exam- 
ination of the property and affairs of the company has been 
made by F. F. Spencer, an experienced lumberman, who for 
nine years was manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
of McCloud, Cal., and identified in other ways with Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine operations, and previous to his 
California experience was manager of the Southwestern 
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Lumber & Box, Co., of New Orleans, La. 
on the property. P , 

According to a statement of the receiver in bankruptcy the 
fassets and liabilities of the company on Dec. 20, last, were: 
Assets, $239,086.28, and liabilities, $194,256.99, leaving a 
difference of $44,829.29, which are the figures to be taken 
into account when estimating the profit from the operation. 
Detailed figures have been worked out to Dec. 1 of last year 
showing a profit at both plants, on an average, of all lumber 
manufactured of $4.90 a thousand feet, provided the fixed 
improvements are carried as a charge to their proper pro 
rata extent against future operations. The committee has 
estimates, the statement says, on the property known as the 
Sunburst tract, on the left prong of the Pigeon River, of 
from 150,000,000 to 175,000,000 feet of merchantable timber, 
largely spruce, which ought to be cut at a net profit of $5 
per thousand feet, should the lumber market keep up. 

The timber now open upon the Sunburst operation and 
available for cutting at the mill at Sunburst is not more 
than will keep the operation going more than six or eight 
months. To open the left prong spoken of would require the 
construction of about five miles of railroad. It is estimated 
that the Cataloochie tract in the Cresmont district contains 
400,000,000 feet of timber, but this tract can not be opened 
without the building of extensive railroads or other 
means of conveying timber and logs, an expense that the 
committee would not be willing to undertake without a cruise 
of the timber and detailed estimate being submitted. The 
construction of the 5-mile strip could be done, it is suggested, 
thru the use of receivers’ certificates. The statement goes 
into many details concerning the operation relative to a 
basis of adjustment that has been agreed upon, and other 
matters. ; 


TELLS HOW CAR SHORTAGE MAY BE RELIEVED 


While in Chicago this week George Hedges told of the 
formation in New York last Friday of a commission on car 
service that had been given plenary powers by the railroads 
to do anything necessary to relieve the car shortage situa- 
tion. This is the commission which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently ordered the railroads to form, if they 
wished to keep the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
assuming absolute control over the car problem. C. M. 
Shaeffer, general superintendent of transportation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, is chairman of the new commission on car 
service and George Hedges is secretary. This commission is 
to have permanent quarters in Washington, D. C., where it 
will work with and advise the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion upon measures to be taken to relieve the car shortage. 
In speaking of Mr. Shaeffer’s qualifications for the position, 
Secretary George Hedges said: “I believe that he is the 
most competent man in the United States for the work, and 
the other members of the committee are all able and efficient 
men.” According to Mr. Hedges the great congestion of 
freight cars along the Atlantic seaboard can not be remedied 
until western shippers refrain from billing new shipments 
to these destinations. For example he said that during the 
last thirty days the railroad commission at Washington had 
dispatched 30,000 box cars away from the Atlantic coast 
section, but that,at least an equal number had been sent 
back into the territory from western points of origin. This 
condition he said represents the great difficulty in clearing 
up the car congestion in the East. In speaking of conditions 
in the South and Southwest he said that these sections are 
the hardest in the country to bring any relief to because freight 
only moves from southern and southwestern points of origin 
and it is impossible to get any great amount of tonnage 
moving from eastern or middle western points to these sec- 
tions, in fact 75 percent of the cars have to be sent south 
empty and at this time it is almost impossible to do this 
because of the quantities of freight waiting movement in all 
parts of the country. 

He expressed the opinion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not issue an order for box cars similar 
to that issued two weeks ago ordering the return of coal cars 
to the owning lines, and placing a $10 charge for each recon- 
signment. He said that as far as he is able to see there 
are really only two ways to alleviate the situation. The 
first is to send back to the home line every freight car as 
soon as it is unloaded, and the second is the move- 
ment of cars in blocks from one part of the country to 
another, and thus applying a great number of cars at one 
time to relieving the situation in a certain section. He said 
that it was his belief that there is no Government body, 
organization or railroad company in the United States today 
that is willing to take the moral responsibility to order such 
an act into effect. The reason that the moral responsibility 
for such orders would not be assumed is that to put this 
plan into effect many empty cars would have to be sent past 
points where ladfngs are available. Lumbermen may easily 
appreciate the rumpus that such a situation might stir up, 
for suppose a manufacturer is in dire need of cars, but is 
unable to obtain any, altho he may go to the railroad station 
and see whole trainloads of empty cars being sent to another 
section from which competitors are shipping. Mr. Hedges 
said that the railroads fully realize that the lumbermer 
sshould be given their full quota of equipment at this time 
and that everything possible would be done to alleviate the 
shortage. However, he would venture no prediction as to 
when the condition will be rectified, nor did he attempt 
to minimize the seriousness of the situation. 


Mr. Spencer is still 








EXPERTS GIVE ADVICE ON SALESMANSHIP 


Some of the prime qualities of salesmanship were analyzed 
by experts in the art of merchandising at a banquet ten- 
dered last Friday evening, Feb. 2, by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association in honor of the trustees of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, an organization in which many in 
the lumber industry are interested. The banquet was held 
at the Congress Hotel. 

“A 100 percent salesman is the man who can sell anything 
to anybody who speaks the same language as he does,” was 
the terse remark of Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chal- 
mers Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich., who was one of the 
speakers. Continuing, he said: 

“The cost of selling is too high. It costs too much from 
the time the goods are manufactured to the time they are 
delivered. The only way to take up the slack is by increased 
efficiency. A lot is said about honesty in advertising. It is 
time more was said about efficiency in advertising. There 
are only two excuses why a man should not advertise. First, 
when he does so much business that he doesn’t have to 
advertise; second when he has so little that he can’t af- 
ford to. 

“Many points are to be considered in picking salesmen. I 
don’t believe any man should be hired who can’t as easily 
be fired. This applies to your wife’s relatives and to some 
of your friends. I’m not much on letters of recommenda- 
tion. In the giving of these the American business man 
is a moral coward. We discharge a man for cause, then 
give him a certificate of character, knowing what we put 
into that letter is not true. If fewer letters were written 
there would be more efficiency. 

“I don’t believe in employing unsuccessful men. If an egg 
is bad at one end it is probably imperfect at the other end. 
I believe in requiring a bond. The ability to give a bond 
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is the greatest certificate of character a man can have. 
Again, I don’t believe that salesmen are born, not made. 
They’re made, not born. Proper approach is 50 percent of 
a sale—it’s knowing how to approach your man. The 
demonstration is the important thing. No man buys until 
convinced, and he isn’t convinced until he understands. 
The closing argument is the third factor. Salesmen need 
terminal facilities as much as railroads do. I would rather 
have four or five good arguments that drive in the point 
than 100 scattering arguments.” 

Apt points on the characteristics of the successful sales- 
man were given by N. A. Hawkins, president of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress and general sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Co., of Detroit. In part, he said: 

“A salesman must have ambition. He must have manhood 
or he can’t win respect and confidence; he must have the 
observant and the organizing mind; he must have the 
ability to read men. Salesmanship is the biggest word in 
the business dictionary. Business is one-half selling and 
salesmanship is its most vital factor. Sales are the purpose 
of production, and the salesman is the connecting link be- 
tween supply and demand, equally important to producer and 
consumer.” 

Several others spoke, including Edward Hines, president 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; D. M. Barrett, 
Detroit, secretary of the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
and W. H. Hill, head of the Salesmanship Club of Chicago. 
The World’s Salesmanship Congress, organized in Detroit 
last July, now has a membership of more than 3,000 business 
men enrolled in forty clubs in different cities. 





JOINS SALESFORCE OF SASH AND DOOR 
HOUSE 


Edward Probst, of Paris, Ill., who several years ago sold 
sash and doors for John A. Gauger & Co., 1434 West Twenty- 
second Street, but since 1908 has managed the retail yard 
of the Probst Lumber Co., at Paris, has severed the latter 
connection and again is in the Gauger fold. Mr. Probst will 
represent the millwork concern in central Illinois and west- 
ern Indiana. Previously Mr. Probst was with John A. 
Gauger & Co. for nine years. 





TO REPRESENT LOCAL HARDWOOD WHOLE- 
SALER 


F. E. Darragh, who for some time has represented the 
Racine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Racine, Wis., hard- 
wood wholesaler, in Michigan territory, has severed his con- 
nection with that concern and now represents the George F. 
Kerns Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler, with offices in the 
Fisher Building. Mr. Darragh will sell in Chicago territory. 
He has removed from Detroit to Chicago. 





PREPARE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF NEW 
TARIFF 

Carro, ILu., Feb. 6—A number of the lumbermen of this 
city expect that much benefit will accrue to the industry 
because of the issuance of Illinois Central freight tariff 
number 13057-A, which will become effective on Feb. 26. 
This tariff provides for milling-in-transit from all points on 
the Illinois Central south of Fulton, Ky., and also on the 
Yazoo. & Mississippi Valley, the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, 
the Mississippi Central, the Gulf & Ship Island, the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, and other tributaries of the Illi- 
nois Central to all points north, east and west of Cairo. It 
also provides for milling-in-transit at Cairo of shipments 
originating on Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas destined to Cen- 
tral Freight Association and eastern territory and from 
points on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad to 
Central Freight Association and western territory. 

In order to take care of the increased business that may 
be expected to result from this tariff the Illinois Warehouse 


Lumber Co. has acquired the control of the National Planing - 


Mills and is making some changes and improvements in the 
machinery and facilities for handling lumber that will greatly 
increase the service of the company in the handling of 


millingsin-transit business. The facilities afforded by the 
plaping” mill 4wilkgreatly assist the company also-in render- 


ing better service to the customers that have been taking 
‘advantage of the excellent storage and warehouse facilities 


maintained by the Illionis Warehouse Lumber Co. 





ASSUMES DUTIES ON SHIPPING BOARD 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5—J. B. White, of Kan- 
sas City, member of the Federal Shipping Board, has 
moved to Washington with his family and has already 
taken up the work in connection with the organization 
of the board. The resignation of Bernard B. Baker, of 
Baltimore, who decided he could not stay on the shipping 
board in view of the efforts of Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo to dictate who its chairman should be, leaves 
a vacaney which the President has not yet filled. It is 
expected that an appointment will be announced in a 
few days. In the meantime, however, the board is pro- 
ceeding to organize and William Denman, of San Fran- 
cisco, who was recommended for the position by Secre- 
tary McAdoo, has been elected chairman. The Treasury 
Department has recommended an appropriation of $700,- 
000 for the salaries and expenses of the board. 





NEW LINE YARD COMPANY IS ORGANIZED 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 5.—Despite some reports to the 
contrary the Fuller Goodman Co. was incorporated for 
the sole purpose of operating retail lumber yards in Wis- 
consin, the capitalization being $100,000. The officers of 
the company are: President, F. A. Fuller, Oshkosh; vice 
president, Charles A. Goodman, Marinette; secretary, 
Robert B. Goodman, Marinette; treasurer, H. W. Jef- 
fers, Oshkosh; assistant treasurer, Anne Cleavland, Osh- 
kosh. . The Fuller Goodman Co. has bought and operates 
the following yards: Greenleaf Lumber Co. at Greenleaf; 
Casco Lumber Co. at Casco; Forestville Lumber Co. at 
Forestville; Maplewood Lumber Co. at Maplewood; and 
the Sawyer Lumber Co., of Sawyer. Mr. Jeffers will have 
direct charge of these yards and for the present will make 
his headquarters at Sawyer. He has been in the retail and 
wholesale lumber business as a manager for nineteen 
years, and until recently was vice president and general 
manager of the Menasha Neenah Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, 
which operates a string of yards in Wisconsin. 

The Fuller Goodman Co. finds business excellent at 
all of its yards, and under the able management of its 
officers, the company will undoubtedly make an enviable 
record as a retail distributor of lumber. 





FIRM CELEBRATES SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A. S. Kibbee & Son, this city, 
have just celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the firm. This firm is one of the best known 
and oldest wholesale firms doing business in this locality, 
and is one that has won an enviable reputation by in- 
telligent service and square dealing. The company sent 
out a very neat anniversary greeting to the trade, giving 
a short resume of its business history. A. 8. Kibbee 
founded the business in 1857, starting in as a retail 
lumberman with a yard on Water Street. Shortly after- 
ward William Dalton was admitted as a member of the 
firm. In 1872 the firm removed to the lumber district 
and started a wholesale lumber business. William Dal- 
ton retired in 1886 and was succeeded by William B. 
Kibbee, son of the founder of the firm. Mr. Kibbee has 
remained active in the conduct and management of the 
firm up to the present time and now has associated with 
him Henry N. Hamilton. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While sash and door manufacturers in general are now 
concentrating on preparations for an unusually heavy spring 
season, business in this field is brisk even now. The chief 
difficulty the manufacturers encounter at present lies in the 
increased cost of materials. Chicago firms are confident that 
business is going to be good, in spite of the war cloud that 
is hovering over the country. The factories at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are being operated on the usual winter 
schedule, altho stocks are being made up for the spring 
buying, which is expected to be heavier than last year’s. 
Only the coming of spring is awaited by Baltimore manu- 
facturers, for orders from the building contractors promise 
exceptionally well, and construction work will be started so 
soon as weather conditions permit. Buffalo mills have been 
operated on a 9-hour basis. The Cincinnati industry must 
contend with the advance in price of lumber. St. Louis 
millmen report busy preparations for the spring season, a 
large number of inquiries having already been made. The 
arrival of seasonable weather is also expected to enliven 
things for the Kansas City mills. Tacoma manufacturers 
have been receiving orders steadily, and are optimistic over 
the outlook for spring. 

Naturally, the extremely cold weather which prevailed for 
several days in territory served by Chicago sash, door and 
millwork concerns acted as a check to trade, but business 
has kept up well considering the period of the year. In 
spite of the threatening war situation, sash and door people 
express confidence in the future of trade, and confidently 
believe that the coming spring season is going to be a record 
breaker in the matter of building construction. Prices have 
moved up a bit, but not so much as justified, say local sash 
and door factors, from the standpoint of increased cost of 
everything that goes into the making of their products. 

Factories at Minneapolis and St. Paul are down at last to 
a regular winter schedule, as their late building demand has 
been taken care of and there is too much cold and snow to 
permit of building activities. Stock is being made up for 
spring business, which promises to be much better than last 
year, unless war developments change the situation. In- 
quiries are good in volume and tone. 

At Baltimore numerous building projects have been 
planned or else are already in the hands of the contractors, 
who are awaiting weather conditions’ that will permit of 
operations. The chief difficulty at present lies in the in- 
creased cost of the materials required by manufacturers. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills have rather a small volume of 
business on hand, tho they are operating on a 9-hour basis. 
A fair number of small jobs is being developed, the greatest 
local impediment to progress being the unfavorable weather. 


Cincinnati mills have been taxed to capacity, in spite of 
considerable reductions in the volume of distribution of all 
kinds of millwork in this territory. But they report bookings 
calculated to keep them busy well into the late winter season. 
The need of stock replenishment is general, and the advances 
in lumber costs have made it necessary to increase prices on 
millwork, so that apprehension exists as to a possible re- 
straint of trade when house builders become active. 

Millmen of St. Louis are experiencing the usual slackness, 
while they are preparing for unusually active spring business. 
A large number of orders have been coming in to the mill- 
men’s association for the figuring of quantities, and judging 
by the number of contracts that have been presented so far, 
for estimates, the mills are likely to be rushed in a short 
time. 

An advance of one point in glazed windows has been put 
into effect by Kansas City concerns, and increases in other 
items of millwork are expected. Cold weather has caused 
trade restraint, tho manufacturers in general expect a heavy 
run of business when the weather becomes more open. 

Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door factories report better 
market conditions than is usually the case at this time. 
The demand has been good, and the outlook for spring buying 
is bright. Shipments delayed because of the car shortage 
now must face the handicaps of heavy snows and cold 
weather. Extra good logs suitable for door stocks are being 
quoted at $14 and firm. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco factories, with indica- 
tions of considerable improvement during the coming building 
season. The door factories around the Bay are operating at 
a normal rate for this time. The door departments of the 
big white pine sawmills in the mountains are handling many 
orders at good prices. Shipments of white pine door stock 
and open sash to the East are still affected by the car 
shortage, but there are prospects of a much better supply of 
cars before very long. 

The higher prices pronounced by the window glass manu- 
facturers have necessarily advanced the jobbing prices, and 
additional price advances are expected. Shipments have been 
irregular because of the car shortage. Manufacturers and 
dealers alike will be obliged to follow the market upward, 
as the demand continues to take care of the rapid production. 


PPB PD PDP PP PPL 


A poor season for forage crops combined with the rav- 
ages of the locusts in Argentina has resulted in an un- 
usual interest being manifested by farmers in silos. The 
market for silo material of all kinds is said to be boom- 
ing. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 


Acme Premium Brand “4 
Unexcelied Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles, 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


Chicago Sales Office: +. a -moore: Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
' 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
i. 




























Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 











Prompt Shipments 


W:|-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 








‘i General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
S 


CEDAR 








FIR& 





Siding and feu, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





























IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Selene = bee 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. || Shon. 
Lumber Company . . 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


‘Gesammmed CARS — Lumber and ateniee | 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 


























BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Brasfield—Penrod-Jurden & McCowen 
(Ine.) have been succeeded by the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Louisville. 

Pine Bluff—Ford Bacon and Davis, of New Orleans, for- 
mer owners of most of the stock of the Pine Bluff Lumber 
Co., owners and operators of the water and light plants 
and street car system, have sold a controlling interest in 
the company to Arkansas and Memphis capitalists. The 
purchasers are W. S. Ribeneck, of Thornton; H. C. Couch, 
of Arkadelphia; Charles S. McCain, of Little Rock; J. H. 
Meek, of Fordyce: J. H. Longino, of Arkadelphia, and 
J. H. Watkins, of New York and Memphis. Pr resident 
F. G. Bridges and General Superintendent B. C. Fowles, 
who is also secretary and treasurer, of Pine Bluff, retain 
their present positions. Fred Fox and Charles H. Triplett 
also retain their stock. 

COLORADO. La Junta—The La Junta Lumber Co: has 
been succeeded by the Taylor Lumber Co. 

Lamar—The W. F. McCue Lumber Co., now the W. F. 
McCue Mercantile Co., with headquarters’ at Denver. 

Lamar—The W. M. Dickinson Lumber Co. has been ab- 
sorbed by the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., having head- 
quarters at Denver. 

Monte Vista—The Monte Vista Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the H. H. Baaken Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Albany Planing Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by the Georgia Lumber & Building Co. 

ILLINOIS. Bushnell—The Bushnell Tank Works has 
changed its name to the Bushnell Wood Co. 

Chicago—The Black Lumber & Veneer Co. has changed 
its name to ~ Dean-Spicker Co. 

Chicago—C. E. Curtis & Bro., now C. E. Curtis & Bro. 
Co. (Inc.). 

INDIANA. Cutler—L. D. Shannon is selling out to the 
Burlington Lumber Co., of Burlington. 

Indianapolis—The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Alden—W. B. Miller has been succeeded by 
W. B. Miller & Son. 

Monona—G. Wingen & Sons have been succeeded by 
the Standard Lumber Yard Co., with headquarters at 
Dubuque. 

Preston—C. F. Bemis & Son have been succeeded by 
F. C. C. Schroeder. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—The Bowling Green 
Lumber Co. has sold its band mill to E. L. Hendrick and 
J. J. Sledge, who will move the machinery to Mississippi, 
where they have bought a large timber tract. 

Lebanon—J. M. Rains has bought the planing mill, lum- 
ber sheds and proper ty of the Builders’ Lumber & Supply 
Co. at an assignee’s sale. All personal property of John 
Barr was sold at the sale, going to various parties. 

Louisville—The business of R. Mansfield & Son (Ine.) 
manufacturers of fixtures for over half a century, has 
been acquired by Carl L. Wedekind and Richard O. Rosen, 
Plans are being made for enlarging the plant and installing 
better equipment. 

MARYLAND. Vienna—The Vienna Milling Co. will sell 
at auction Feb. 15. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Frank W. Lawrence now 
Frank W. Lawrence Co. 

Springfield—The Fletcher Lumber Corporation has been 
succeeded by the Springfield Lumber Corporation. 

MICHIGAN.—Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works has increased its capital stock to $360,000. 

Marquette—F. J. Sweitzer & Son now the Holyoke 
Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Radford & Wright Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Minneapolis—A. L. Colgrove, formerly of Colgrove & 
Sylvester, has bought an interest in the J. W. Morrison 
Lumber Co., wholesalers of this city, and will become 
active in the business. 


MiISSISSIPP!. Bude—tT. J. Spragins has sold his inter- 
est in the T. J. Spragins Lumber Co. 

Columbia—The Columbia Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. L. White Lumber Co., just incorporated. 

Red Lick—The plant here of the Red Lick Lumber Co. 
has been taken over by Col. W. C. Wood, of Collins, Miss. 
The new company will be known as the Wood-Russ Lum- 
ber Co. Improvements by the new company will include 
an additional Moore moist-air type dry kiln. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Merrill & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Nevada—Clark & Bates have been succeeded by V. S. 
Bates & Co 

NEW YORK. ner er—Phelps & Fletcher have dis- 
solved and the F. H. Phelps Lumber Co. (Inc.) succeeds. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—The Nussman Bros. 
Lumber Co., now I. A. Nussman. 

Winston-Salem—The Forsyth Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Brocket-Lakota — The Winnor- 
Torgersen Lumber Co. has sold its yards here to the 
Neumann Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Minot—The Bovey-Shute Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Great Northern Lumber Co. 


Sone. Ashtabula—The Ashtabula Pail Co. is closing 
oO 

a Horning Lumber 7. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $125,000 

Sandusky—The Schoepfle Manufacturing & Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital stock from $150,000 to $100,000. 

Waterford—The Waterford Hardware & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000. 


OREGON. Coquille—Stanley Dollar, son of Capt. Robert 
Dollar, arranged here for the lease of the Dollar sawmill 
to E. E. Johnson, of the E. E. Johnson Co., who has also 
leased the Dollar mill at Bandon, Ore. The Coquille mill 
has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and the Bandon mill 
cuts about 50,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver Falls-Monaca—J. S. Mitchell 
& Sons have been succeeded by J. S. and D. P Mitchell. 

Connellsville—The Lindley-Burkey Lumber Co.; partner- 
ship dissolved. 

Landisville—L. H. Nolt & Bro. are selling out to J. C 
Snarely & Son. 

TENNESSEE. Brownsville—Pope & Pracht have been 
succeeded by J. C. Pracht. 

TEXAS. Canadian—The White House Lumber Co. is 
increasing its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Cleburne—Leon Cleveland has been succeeded by S. T. 
Woodring 

Goliad The Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Griffith Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
San Antonio. 

Paris—The Caylor-Chandler Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Barton. 

Tahoka—The Tahoka Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Gibson-Sorrells Lumber Co. 

Texas City—The Texas City Handle Co. is changing its 
name to the Indiana Handle Co. and location to Houston. 

Victoria—The Victoria Lumber Works has sold its stock 
to the Good Land Lumber Co. and has leased its planing 
mill to its employees. D. F. Morgan will probably take 


over the management of the mill for the employees. 
Washburn—M. White & Son now is H. E. White. 
VERMONT. Johnson—By mutual consent the firm of 
Parker & Stearns, composed of Harry C. Parker and 
Charles H. Stearns, was dissolved, Mr. Parker taking the 
business over and assuming active management. 





WASHINGTON. Cheney—C. A. Ratcliffe has been stic- 
ceeded by the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
_ Everett—The Jamison Co. has changed its name to the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Kirkland—The Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kirkland Lumber Co. 

Sequim—The John R. Long Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Liem & Berry. 

ee Bros.’ upright shingle mill her 
has been acquired by the Marsh ill Co., which company 
tends to add considerable improvements to the mill. 

Three Lakes—The Independent Shingle Co.’s mill here 
has been sold to Joe Simon, who is operating the mil! 


regularly. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Thorsby—William J. Dent has sold his 
lumber and sawmilling business to the Atabasca Saw- 
mills (Ltd.). 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—West End Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; R. A. Moses, president; W. J 
Moses, vice president, and W. R. Hancock, secretary ani 
treasurer. 

Millport—Brainard Lumber Co., authorize@ capital 
$2,000; P. H. Brainard, Rachel Brainard, A. D. Webb and 
Robert Cruise. The company will operate a sawmill here 

Selma—B. B. Rudolph Lumber Co. has incorporated; 
B. B. Rudolph, J. H. Sams and others. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—T. L. Muse Lumber Co., of 
Walnut Ridge, authorized capital $50,000; T. L. Muse 
president; Clay Frechette, secretary and treasurer; Luey 

P. Muse, 0. G: Leach and Charles C. Orange. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Trower Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $25,000; F. A. E. and C. E. Trower. 

ee Shields—Morgan Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
ratec 

Columbus—Bland-Cook Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; D. J. Bland and others. 

Macon—Young Lumber Co., yrhertnet capital $5,000: 
e ne Young, J. W. Young and W. C. Redding. 

AHO. Grangeville—Kerr helt Co., authorized capi- 

tal id 000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 

Chicago—Black & Cooper Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

INDIANA. Brazil—N. T. Keasey Lumber Co., author 
ized capital $10,000; Agnes C. Keasey, Albert T. Keasey 
and Goldie G. Barr. 

Franklin—Franklin Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture 
furniture), authorized capital $15,000. 

Milford—Milford Lumber & Coal Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; H. I. Isbell, Fred W. Lott and ‘A. H. Miller. 

Newcastle—Ridge Lumber Co., authorized capital $50, - 
000; Charles J. Elliott, Mary M. Elliott and Harrison B. 
Halterman. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Wirth, Lang & Borgel Manu- 
facturing Co. (to manufacture bank, office and other fix- 
tures), authorized capital $20,000; Edward C. Wirth, presi- 
dent; M. Lang, secretary and treasurer, and Ernest 
Borgel, vice president and general manager. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $150,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Gordon River Timber author- 
ized capital $400,000; local office Victoria, B. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—N. & G. > aa Co. (inc.), 
(to manufacture, treat etc., lumber, metals, coal etc.), 
authorized capital over $625,000; Hollingshead N. Taylor, 
William W. Justice and David M. Banks. The principal 
office of the company will be in Cumberland and L. Leslie 
Helmer is to be resident agent there. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—M. R. Flooring Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. AuGres—Cole Sproule Hardware Co. (to 
deal in hardware, implements and lumber), authorized 
capital $12,000; the company succeeds the Cole Grimore 
Mercantile Co. 

Battle Creek—North & Strong Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated. 

Grand Rapids—Stiles Construction Co. (formed by the 
Stiles Bros. Lumber Co.), authorized capital $50,000. The 
company will manufacture garages, cottages and other 
buildings. 

Hamtramck—Hamtramck Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Co., in business here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $100,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—H. L. White Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

Meridian—Meridian Lumber Co. (to specialize in hard- 
wood lumber, both green and dry), authorized capital $25,- 
000; L. L. Shertzer, president; D. H. Stubbs, vice president 
and general manager, and V. B. Taylor. 

Stewart—Black River Lumber Co. (to operate saw and 
planing mill), authorized capital $6,0 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Christmann Veneer & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; William E. A. Christmann, 
F. W. Evers and H. C. Evers. 

NEW YORK. Huntington—Hughes Woodworking Mills 
(Inec.), authorized capital $10,000; Albert Hughes, Evan 
Hughes and Olive M. Hughes. 

Manhattan—Saboga Land & Harbor Corporation (to 
deal in timber, contracting etc.), authorized capital $100,- 
000; D. Goldsmith, J. Brandow and C. F. Wicker. 

Queens—Doran, Sealy & Adams (Inc.), (to conduct a 
lumbering business), authorized capital $10,000; Michael A. 
Doran, Charles Sealy and A. L. Adams. 

Queens—Ozone Park Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized cap- 
Sen _ $3,000; Hyman Brown, Isaac Slonimsky and Max 
4evin. 

OHIO. amend ~siaee ard Lumber Co., authorized 
as $50,000; A. P. Bertram, Thomas Dougherty, Robert 

Toben aaa H. W. Lower. 

'Niles—Niles Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; 
F. H. Alexander, W. F. Thomas, Charles E. Newhard, 
George W. Alexander and W. F. MacQueen. 

OKLAHOMA. Bunch—Yocom & Choate Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., authorized capital $20,000; R. B. and R. M. 
Choate and E. Yocom. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Midland—Monarch Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 


TEXAS. Bon Weir—J. H. Coffman Lumber Co., in busi- 
se 000 has incorporated with an authorized capital of 

“0, 

Doucette—Long-Bell ere Stores Co. of Kansas City, 
authorized capital $40,000. 

Oak Cliff (Station A—Dallas)—Oak Cliff Planing Mill & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $6,000; McB. 
Clarke, president; Ww. W. Green, secretary and manager. 

Plano—Adamson Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Virginia-Carolina Lumber_ Vul- 
canizing Corporation, authorized capital $600,000; George 
W. Roper, president and general manager; John M. Gibbs, 
vice president; W. B. Roper, secretary and treasurer. This 
company is ‘a subsidiary of the Lumber Tie & Timber 
Vulcanizing Co., of New York. 

WASHINGTON. Kirkland—Kirkland Lumber Co., au- 
oo capital $6,000; I. Payton, B. Farrar and T. B. 

ratton. 

Tacoma—Ernest Dolge hy ), has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $60,00 His partner is J. V. G. 
Posey. The offices of the Seeshaans are located in the 
Fidelity Building. The company will take over the new 
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mill project which Mr. Dolge has under way on the Hyle- 
pos waterway tidelands, where foundation work has been 
done for # sawmill, which is expected to be ready for 
operation early* next summer. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo— Mattefs Bros. Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; G. and A. Mattefs and W. A. Mertz. 

Black River Falls—J. J. McGillivray is incorporating his 
pusiness under the name of the McGillivray Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. Those interested with him are W. J. 
McGillivray, Flora H. and Veda H. McGillivray. 

Chilton—Chilton Lumber & Supply Co., has incorpo- 
rated; Gilbert Weeks and others. : - 

}ittrick—Ettrick Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,- 
000; Theo. J. Hanson, A. B. Arneson and J. F. Canoe. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nanaimo—East Coast Sawmills 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $250,000. : 

Vancouver—Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $300,000; to take over the business of 
David Robertson and William Hackett, sawmill operators. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Nelson—O’Brien (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $49,000. 

ONTARIO. Cochrane—Rumford Lumber Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $40,000. ; 

Matheson—R. S. Potter Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $20,000. é c 

Toronto—Robert Bury & Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital 
$40,000; to take over interests of Robert Bury & Co., 
dealers in lumber etc. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Chatom—H. W. 
the lumber business. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The New England Lumber 
Co. recently began business here. 

GEORGIA. Cumming—Allen & Harrison have entered 
the lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fred J. Hussey has entered_the 
wholesale lumber business, with office at 11 South La Salle 
Street. 

Chicago—The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., with offices at 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis, Minn., has opened an office 
here, at 208 South La Salle Street. : . 

Rockford—The Winnebago Manufacturing Co. is being 
organized. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Dixie Lumber Co. recently 
entered the wholesale lumber and red cedar shingle busi- 
ness. 

IOWA. Harris—The Harris Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard here. 

*Leighton—W. A. Hudler has entered the retail business 
under the name of the Hudler Lumber Co. 

Melcher—Johnson & Pederson have entered the lumber 
business here. 

KANSAS. Salina—N. M. Drenning, owner of yards at 
New Cambria, has leased land on North: Santa Fe Ave- 
nue and has an office building and sheds under way for 
opening a yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Bardwell—The Paragould Handle Manu- 
facturing Co., of Paragould, Ark., is installing a branch 
plant here to manufacture hickory handles. John N. 
Lyneh has been appointed manager of the plant and is 
now busy buying up hickory billets. For the present the 
billets will merely be sawed into dimension stock at this 
plant and shipped to Paragould for finishing, but lathes 
will be installed later on. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Payson-Smith Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of hardwoods at Minneapolis, has opened a 
branch office here and Paul Youngblood will be in charge 
of it. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The A. Y. Harvey Lumber 
Co. recently entered the wholesale yellow pine business. 

MONTANA. Chinook—The Imperial Elevator Co. will 
install a lumber yard at First Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—The Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the commission business. 

NEW YORK. New York City—R. L. Haas has entered 
the commission lumber business, with office at 30 Church 
Street. 

OKLAHOMA. Wilson (P. O. Bufaula)—The Minne- 
tonka Lumber Co. has opened a yard here in charge of 
W. J. White. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Friedman Lumber 
Co. recently began the lumber and millwork business. 

TEXAS. Adkins—The Kott & Abbott Co. recently be- 
gan the lumber and merchandise business here. 

Houston—T. E. Johnson is returning to the lumber busi- 
ness, with offices in the Carter Building. He was one of 
the foremost lumbermen in the business, but retired for 
a short period. G 

Paducah—T. M. Drummond will open an office to con- 
duct a lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Frank R. Pendleton, of this 
city, has organized the Straits Lumber Co., of which he is 
president. He has acquired a sawmill on Vancouver Island 
and expects to move to the new location about Feb.:1. A 
subsidiary organization, the Straits Logging Co., has been 
in operation a year. The mill recently acquired has a 
daily output of 100,000 feet of lumber. 

Stanwood—F. M. Russell and his associates have incor- 
porated and bought the N. & R. four-upright shingle mill, 
which they will operate. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Calico Rock—D. E. Ray & Co. are install- 
ing a band mill, which will be operated in connection with 
planing mills. This mill will create a market for oak, 
sycamore, cottonwood, hickory, walnut and gum. 

Green Forest—The Watts & Buell Furniture Co., H. L. 
Watts, jr., manager, will establish a plant to manufacture 
mission furniture. A building 30 by 60 feet, two-story high, 
and a one-story warehouse, 14 by 70 feet, will be erected, 
to — $1,500. Equipment to cost about $2,000 will be in- 
stalled, 

KANSAS. Cimarron—The C. C. Isely Lumber Co. will 
erect sheds and open a yard at Larned. 


KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—Following the announce- 
ment that the Jenkins-Essex Co. had taken over the 
lumber plants of the Glendale Lumber Co. and the Vine 
Grove Lumber Co., a statement has been issued that 
tle Jenkins company will tear down its present planer and 
install a new and larger mill, with all new machinery. 

MISSISSIPPI. Collins—The planing mill of the Kola 
Lumber Co. here, which was destroyed by fire recently, is 
to be rebuilt. The machinery of the abandoned Wood 
Lumber Co. will be transferred and used in the new mill. 

Corinth—W. E. Small contemplates the installation of 
heading machinery, dry kilns and trucks. 

Orvisburg—The Eure Lumber Co., of Baxterville, has 
hought a large tract of pine timber near here, from the 
(dward Hines Lumber Co. and will build a mill and a 
logging road. Cecil O. Eure is head of the company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—The Clark-Thodes 
Lumber Co., of which P. E. Clark is president and I. 
Rhodes, secretary and manager, is erecting a_ building 
and may install a dry kiln in near future. Machinery 
has been acquired for the building. 

Wadesboro—F. P. Parson is interested in‘the proposed 
establishment of an excelsior plant. 

TEXAS. Attoyac—W. A. Parrott and J. W. Prince, of 
Garrison, will develop timberland, for which they are in- 
Stalling a sawmill. 

Voth—The Keith Lumber Co. will build a mill to replace 
one destroyed by fire in December. The new plant will 


Wadsworth has entered 











have a capacity of 100,000 feet daily and will cost between 
$60,000 and $70,000. The new plant will be ready for opera- 
tion in early fall. Only the mill proper was burned in 
December, the heroic work of the Keith company em- 
ployees saving the planer and the entire stock of lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The West Side Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3026 Walnut Street, dealing in sash, doors, mill- 
work, etc., is contemplating the erection of a new factory 
two stories high, 80 by 85 feet, to cost about $15,000. 

Tomahawk—The Mohr Lumber Co. has completed the 
work of erecting and equipping its new sawmill and is 
es the establishment of a planing mill in the 
spring. 

Waukesha—The R. L. Kenyon Co., manufacturing take- 
down and portable buildings, cots, fibre furniture etc., is 
planning to make extensive additions to its plant, which 
are necessary because of large contracts recently closed. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—The Tim- 
berland Lumber Co. contemplates erecting a sawmill here 
with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber, to cost 


$200,000 
CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—The Valley Planing Mill 
Co.’s planing plant, including the mill, commissary and 
lumber yard, were swept by fire recently, which caused a 
pe of $125,000, of which about half is covered by insur- 

nce 

INDIANA. Evansville—The sawmill of the C. P. White 
Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire Feb. 3; loss $25,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. The company will 
rebuild the burned structures, : 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—The mills of the Jackson Bros. 
Co. were threatened by fire recently, which had broken 
out in a shirt factory in the vicinity. The change in the 
direction of the wind enabled the fire companies to pre- 
vent an extension of the blaze to the yards and perhaps 
a heavy loss. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—A sawmill owned by O. B. Guy, 
located on the outskirts of this city, was partly destroyed 
by fire recently. The damages are estimated at $1,000. 

NEW YORK. Bath—The woodworking plant of Jones 
Bros. & Parker was damaged by fire Feb. 4, to the extent 
of $15,000. The loss is partly covered by insurance. The 
lumber stocks were saved. 

OREGON. Astoria—The dry kilns, box factory and 
boiler rooms of the Clatsop Mill Co., on the Lower Colum- 
bia River, near here, were destroyed by fire Feb. 2; 7,000 
doors burned. The loss is estimated at $150,000, which 
is covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Green River Lumber 
Co.’s plant was visited by fire recently, which caused a 
loss of $70,000. The planing mill shed and boiler room were 
saved. The blaze was fanned by a 20-mile gale and for 
several hours nearby residence and industrial property 
was endangered. The loss is covered by insurance and 
the plant will probably be rebuilt. : 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Rockcastle Lum- 
ber Co.’s band mill at Offutt, Ky., burned recently. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. Orders have been placed 
for a new mill. 


OBITUARY 


ELTON A. SMITH.—The death of Capt. Elton A. Smith 
the “Smith of Smithville,” and president of the H. B 
Smith Machine Co., N. J., which occurred Jan. 16 and was 
briefly announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Jan. 20, is 
a great loss to the trade and he is keenly missed by his 
many friends. 

Mr. Smith was born in Woodstock, Vt., about 69 years 
ago and for a short time was employed in the office of 
his father’s factory at Smithville, N. J., but he did not 
care for that line of work and started for Philadelphia, 
where he shipped as a sailor on a schooner lying in the 
Delaware, which was southbound on a coasting trip. The 
sea possessed a boundless fascination for him and his ad- 
vancement was rapid. In a short time he was made mate 
of a vessel and soon afterward captain. The lessons in 
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THE LATE CAPT. ELTON A. SMITH. 


discipline required left their stamp upon his character, 
which contributed largely to the success that has always 
followed his commercial enterprises. He eventually drifted 
to the port of Savannah, Ga., where he entered the steve- 
dore business. He augmented this work with the lighter- 
age business and these two undertakings laid the founda- 
tion of a large fortune, which had reached such propor- 
tions, even before the death of his father, that he retired 
from active business life. 

After the death of his father, H. B. Smith, and the settle- 
ment of the large estate, the Captain acquired a controll- 
ing interest in the stock of the H. B. Smith Machine Co. 
And after studying the business for some time and getting 
all details well in hand, he accepted the presidency of the 
company. 

Captain Smith was a selfmade man of marked ability 
and soon became the ruling spirit of the H. B. Smith Ma- 
chine Co., infusing his energy into every department of 
the works. He immediately adopted the most advanced 
and progressive methods of manufacture; added greater 
skill to his force of experienced inventors and draughts- 
men, increased his sales force, established branch stores 
and agencies, and by the very strength of his vigorous 
character forced greater results out of the enterprise. 

The management of the H. Smith Machine Co. will 
be succeeded by his two sons, Elton Allen Smith, as presi- 
dent, and Earle J. Smith, as general manager. They will 
be assisted by the other officials of the company who 








CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


“Chinook 


= Primes 


To insure a uniform thickness, the shingles are per- 
sonally inspected and are guaranteed 25 butts average 
10 inches when dry. At all times they must come up 
to this grade: 

100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no shims, average 
10 inches thick when dry, smooth butts and jointed parallel, 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 




















Strictly one price 
regardless of 
market condi- 
tions— this is 
what dealers will 
enjoy who send 
us their orders. Now is the time to order 


“Golden Eagle” Brand 


Red Cedar 


Shingles 


— full 5-2 16 in. Shingles, 
made from live Red Cedar 
logs and perfectly manufac- 
tured. This price is $2.60 at 
the mill. To figure cost laid 
down at your yard, add 
freight charges, weight 180 
Ibs. How many can we send 
you? 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Building 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 











TRADE ‘MARK 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 




















} Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








Contains the best work of “The Lum- 
THE WOODS Commi Mie Shale 


just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. Nolumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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l Direct From the Mill 
If you are not familiar with the many selling 

points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 

now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 

will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 

my 


your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 





“Noyo Brand” 


Wide Finish Tanks Lattice ff 

Shingles Siding Factory l 
W Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber . 
4 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


] Union Lumber Company | 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. J 
FETE a 




















occupy positions as heretofore. Besides his interest at 
Smithville he had still larger interests at Savannah and 
elsewhere. Recently he had been giving a good deal of 
attention to farming, having large farms around Smith- 
ville, in which he had been quite successful. This part of 
his business will be managed under a separate organi- 
zation. 

Personally Captain Smith was a big-hearted man who 
greeted one with a hearty grasp of the hand and one was 
at once taken into his confidence and in a short time felt 
that one had known him for a long time. He was the 
personification of good nature, loyal to his friends; very 
generous and hospitable and from first to last a man 
thoroly worth while. Besides the two sons he leaves a 
widow and five daughters, two or whom are married. His 
large estate will be managed in the interest of the heirs. 
Captain Smith graduated from a sea captain to a captain 
of industries and will be greatly missed in the community 
and State of his adoption. 


EDWARD W. OLSON.—Chairman of the State Industrial 
Insurance Commission of Washington, and widely known 
to the lumber manufacturers of western Washington, 
Edward W. Olson, was shot to death Feb. 1 in his office 
at the State capitol at Olympia by John Van Dell, a logger 
formerly employed at the Mason County Logging Co.’s 
camp at Bordeaux, near Olympia. Following the murder 
Van Dell gave himself up to the sheriff's office, declaring 
that now the State of Washington would have to care for 
him. Mr. Van Dell was hurt while at work last September 
and had been receiving compensation from the State In- 
dustrial Insurance Commission. He claimed his injuries 
were permanent and declares he could not work, would 
not beg and thought he might as well be in prison. He 
had made threats if the commission did not give him more 
money he would become desperate, but no attention was 
paid to his threats. Commissioner Olson was appointed 
from Walla Walla as State labor commissioner by Gover- 
nor Lister in April, 1913, and served with marked success, 
especially in ‘‘safety first’? work. Last May he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Industrial Insurance Commission 
when it was reorganized after the Gillies defalcation. 
Thruout his service in both offices Mr. Olson came closely 
into contact with the lumber industry. Mr. Olson was 
43 years old and leaves a widow and three children. Fol- 
lowing the murder a bill was introduced in the State senate 
signed by several senators, repealing the law that abolishes 
the death penalty in Washington. 


ERNEST BEACHAM.—The tragic death of Ernest 
Beacham in the lonely woods of Cotton Mountain in 
southern New Hampshire was a great shock to a large 
circle of friends. Mr. Beacham, a prominent lumber manu- 
facturer and timberland owner of the White Mountain 
State, had been missing since Jan. 12, when he left his 
home in Ossipee, N. H., to go to Rochester, N. H., for a 
horse he had purchased there to be used in ice racing, a 
sport of which he was very fond. After several days had 
passed without any word from him his friends made in- 
quiries in Rochester, but were unable to learn anything, 
but on Feb. 2 his body was found frozen. The horse ap- 
parently had run away, throwing him off and stunning 
him, so that he had been frozen to death. Mr. Beacham 
was 38 years old and single. A brother, Elmer E. 
Beacham, of Somerville, Mass., survives him. 


MRS. SOPHIE GOODENOW TYLER.—One of the old- 
est members of the Baltimore lumber trade,’ George G, 
Tyler, is receiving condolences of the death of his wife, 
Mrs. Sophie Goodenow Tyler, whose death derives ad- 
ditional importance for lumbermen by reason of the fact 
that she was a sister of Rufus K. Goodenow, president of 
the Canton Box Co., one of the largest establishments of 
its kind in the Monumental City. Mrs. Tyler was 69 years 
old and leaves, besides her husband, four sons and five 
daughters. Mr. Tyler years ago conducted the plant which 
was succeeded by the Canton Lumber Co., and also oper- 
ated a saw and planing mill in Baltimore. He is still 
engaged in the wholesale trade. 





_ CHARLES J. BROOKS.—The Baltimore lumber trade 
is mourning the death of Charles Joseph Brooks, president 
of the Union Box Co., of Baltimore, Md., and prominently 
identified with other business interests. Mr. Brooks was 
born in Baltimore but went to Cheyenne, Wyo., at an early 
age and engaged in business. In 1888 he took over the 
management of the John Boyle Co., which he later :c- 
quired and brought to the front in the trade. Mr. Brooks 
was 56 years old and is survived by his widow, three sons 
and one daughter. 





FRED H. OLIN.—A pioneer lumberman of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Fred H. Olin, 65 years old, died in the 
Blodgett Memorial Hospital after a short illness of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Olin had been engaged in the lumber business 
at Sand Lake for a number of years, being a member of 
Ware & Olin. He went to Grand Rapids in 1888 and fora 
number of years afterward was identified with the Grand 
Rapids Planing Mill Co. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, being a member of the Blue Lodge, Chapter, 
Knights Templar, Consistory and the Shrine. 





MRS. GEORGIA BROWN.—Mother of Dr. E. W. Brown, 
of Orange, Tex., died Jan. 31 at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. A. P. Pujo, in Lake Charles, La. Mrs. Brown was 75 
years old at the time of her death and had been a resident 
of Orange for more than forty years. She was a devout 
Christian and had been an active worker in the Episcopal 
church since its establishment at Orange. The mills of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of which company Dr. 
Brown is vice president, were closed during the afternoon 
of the funeral. Besides her two children, Dr. Brown and 
Mrs. Pujo, Mrs. Brown is survived by eight grandchildren. 





HENRY E. SHATTOCK.—The Shattock & McKay Co., 
Chicago, announces the death of Henry E. Shattock, one 
of the founders of the firm and for twenty years its 
president, having devoted his entire business career to the 
growth and development of the company, which he served 
faithfully and untiringly. He passed away Friday, Jan. 26. 





J. T. HIGHTOWER.—Manager of the Skagit Mill Co., 
at Lyman, Wash., J Hightower, died Jan. 31 in the 
hospital at Sedro Woolley, Wash., from internal cancer. 
Mr. Hightower was a native of Indiana and was 52 years 
old. As manager of the Skagit Mill Co. he had been a 
successful sawmill operator for a number of years and 
was popular with all who knew him. He was a Scottish 
Rite Mason, a Shriner and a member of the Odd Fellows. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen‘! Offices, 


Hoboot Bide Sen Frenciseo Albion, California. 








WE WANT 


o Contract 


our Cut of Upper Grades of 


e bd Sugar & Dy 
California “Wie Pine 
which will approximate three to four 
million feet of the grades No. 1 and 2 
shop and No.1, 2 and 3 clear. Could 
arrange to cut special for purchaser’s 

needs. Correspondence invited. 


Ockenden-Byxbee Tray Co. 


Box 546, Fresno, Cal. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 


Notwithstanding the war situation, with its threaten- 
ing developments, made the week a fateful one for 
the United States, local lumbermen viewed war and 
trade affairs calmly and expressed confidence in the fu- 
ture of the lumber market, whether or not the war would 
find this country a participant. It is true that war de- 
velopments halted some buying that otherwise would have 
been done, but such a check in trade was nothing com- 
parable to what might naturally be expected, and the 
answer is probably found in the fact that business men 
generally believe the country is financially and commer- 
cially strong enough to withstand the shock of war, if 
forced to arms. Even after developments became serious 
some of the woods had price advances on a few items, 
which had a further tendency to maintain confidence. 
The cold weather appeared to have even more effect as a 
temporary check to trade than the war developments, 
and it is likely that the volume of trade will move along 
as well if not better than it has been moving. 

Now that yellow pine has reached thus far in Feb- 
ruary without the expected serious break so many pre- 
dicted, any softening of consequence is not likely. Hard- 
woods gradually become scarcer in dry stocks, demand 
growing stronger and prices stiffer. Hardwood flooring 
factories are fully supplied with orders and hardwood 
veneers are in big demand at strong prices. Northern 
pine is doing so well that those who handle it pronounce 
the situation the best in years, and the same is true with 
redwood. There have been price advances on some fir 
items within the last few days, indicative of the firmer 
situation with that wood. Cypress is going along nicely 
and mill men are more particular as to price, even tho 
several advances have been made within recent weeks. 
Hemlock also is in as good position as to demand and 
price as in years, but a bothering element for this wood, 
as with several other species, is the railroad embargoes, 
keeping lumber from moving to a part of its natural mar- 
ket. For the pines produced in the west mills are loaded 
with orders and finding it more difficult to supply items 
wanted, and there have been some new price advances. 
The extremely cold weather had much to do with stiffening 
the fir situation and to check slightly the demand that 
was picking up for white cedar poles and posts. The cold 
weather also affected the red cedar shingle situation, 
some mills being ynable to quote. Weather also served 
to put a crimp in the car supply, which up to the arrival 
of extreme temperatures was gradually improving. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. —. Secretary of the Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK or FEB. 3 








umber Shingles 
S097) cee csesoeuee® ies ayes 51,415,000 6,053,000 
SONG ccs casnes nanos Speheaee 55,610,000 7,850,000 
DRLUPRNE . 6 oss case ees sas 4,195,000 797,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 3 

Lumber Shingles 
SONT 66s atk ocadacteay ce bie . 268,424,000 31,466,000 
IDIG AG ccwsnwnwae a seu sine eene 257,179,000 56,358,000 
fo. vecseses. BERN Sor ee 
DOGUTORRD oss snccsces ee ey ee 24,892,000 


SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 3 








2 Lumber Shingles 
BPN Nass iersts ananassae hee auaTa una . 14,486,000 3,711,000 
SDM Satan un swe ass wee ett - 24,263,000 5,414,000 
Decrease .........0.00005 4,777,000 1,703,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 3 

Lumber Shingles 

ee eRe eee ere ; 102,661,000 15,050,000 
|) | ARES Reaper See See pve Hoe ome 110,574,000 35,693,000 
TPPCIPRRE osc c esc cs ; 7,913,000 20,643,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 7 were: 

CLASS No. Value 
BURRESS ERA GDIDID 5 50.3 Ss ch vo aoe sow wk oS 3 1,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 15 32.600 

5,000 and under UNC" ORE ee 8 49,200 

10,000 and under 22) ee 8 120,475 
25,000 and under ee 1 25,000 
50.000 and under 100,000........... 1 75,000 
T. A. Chapman and J. E. Stone, 11-story 

mercantile buliding. .......5...0006. 1 250,000 
C. W. Ferguson, 3-story stores and flats. a. 250,000 
The Pullman Co., 1-story factory....... 1 225.000 
Balaban & Katz, 3-story theater building 1 100,000 
Chicago Telephone Co., 3-story building.. 1 100,000 

AMAR cone G55 5h 61k Sa a Ble A ioe wih oe ; 40 


Average valuation for week 
Totals previous week.......... ae 
Average valuation previous week. 

Totals corresponding week 1916. 
Tomis Jan, 1 to Pep, 7, TOIT. ..s06 08s 
Totals corresponding period 1916 
Totals corresponding period 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1914 
Totals corresponding period 1913 
Totals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910 





825 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 960 11,371.400 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 639 §,101.750 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 542 5,700,400 


Below is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for January, 1917 and 1916: 


No. Frontage ft. Cost 
Spc) lee: |) br he ees 308 11,821 $4,807,700 
January, 1916 ....... Rpcriecoh 538 18,312 8,118,260 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The situation gradually grows stronger an! 
it is sg strong now in the way of demand that requirement 
are hard to fill. Manufacturers and wholesalers find the 
demand so active for everything on the list that trad: 
is pronounced as good as it has been for many years. Dr) 
stocks in the North are becoming badly broken, and it is 
increasingly difficult to find the items that the trade 
wants. One of the large manufacturers report that it has 
orders ahead for several hundred cars, and even if no 
more orders were received it would be many days before 
its order file could be cleared. Prices are strong on al! 
northern pine items, and appear to be gradually growing 
firmer. Altho developments in the last few days may 
cause some temporary curtailment in demand the trade 
believes that the demand will not fall off notably. De- 
mand for low grade material is good, especially from the 
factories, as they are overtaxed making containers for all 
kinds of products. Norway and tamarack as well as north- 
ern poplar are also much wanted. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory trade is the chief business 
source for the mills at present. It is brisk in the imme- 
diate vicinity and a much better demand would come 
from a distance if transportation facilities would permit, 
but conditions amount almost to an embargo. Yard trade 
is quiet and city business has dropped off to almost noth- 
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ing because of the severe weather. Retailers are urged to 
buy now, as much difficulty is expected when spring buy- 
ing starts actively, with railroad conditions promising to 
be tight for months. Dry stocks are considerably broken, 
and box material especially is scarce. 


New York.—The market continues strong, with prices 
satisfactory. Stocks among: yards are not as large as 
usual for this time of the year and while prospective 
pbuilding develops slowly, retailers buy quite as liberally, 
because it is believed that the coming season undoubtedly 
will see a higher handling cost. Inquiries from industrial 
sources are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in white pine prices has 
just been announced, and is said to be well justified by 
the scarcity of stock and the increasing difficulty encoun- 
tered in getting lumber. Uppers and selects are up $5 
a thousand; fine common in thick widths, $5, other widths, 
$2; shop lumber, $1; intermediate grades, $3; box lumber, 
$1 to $2. Demand is reported quite heavy for this time 
of year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Better grades have seldom 
been in better demand. Calls for common and lower 
grades, and the decreasing supplies both tending toward 
stronger prices. Cars are more plentiful, a factor in 
bringing to this market more orders than are to be ob- 
tained at points where the uncertainty of the rail equip- 
ments makes it impossible for consumers to secure stock 
for their requirements. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand has increased in tensity but 
not in volume, and prices were inclined to soar where 
stocks proved available for immediate delivery. Most 
yards are cleaned out of surplus. Low grade stock is per- 
sistently sought. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—The scarcity of spruce keeps stock on a 
very strong basis. Orders are plentiful. West Virginia 
stock is also hard to get. It is believed that spring prices 
will be much higher and, with the present low stocks 
among yards, there is every indication of a still greater 
demand developing soon. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is gradually increasing. Retail- 
ers’ stocks have in many instances become so depleted 
that replenishment has become absolutely necessary. The 
frame market remains very firm at $32 base. This is dis- 
tinctly a sellers’ market and conditions at the producing 
end practically guarantee it will remain so, at least until 
spring. The random market looks stronger this week. 
Narrow sizes are hard to get. Current random quota- 
tions are: 2x3, $27 to $28; 2x4, $27 to $28; 2x6, and 2x7, $26 
to $27; 2x8, $30 to $31; 2x10, $32 to $33; 2x12, $33 to $34. 
Some manufacturers have marked up their prices on 
boards, the demand for which continues to improve. Good 
spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and 
up long, are offered at $24, and $23 is bedrock. Matched 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are very strong at $26 
to $27. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Considerable demand exists here for 
Canadian spruce, but the supply, it is said, has run down 
to almost nothing, on account of the difficulty in getting 
cars. Where deliveries of spruce can be made a stiff ad- 
vance in price is asked. 





Baltimore, Md.—The demand for high grade spruce 
from the other side continues, tho the offerings do not 
exceed, if they do meet, the requirements. This wood 
makes up the great bulk of the foreign business and 
there are no indications of the slightest easing off. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Calls are of a wide character and re- 
quire both the high and common grades. The low grade 
material is being sought for packing and box work, and 
this is increasing in volume. The better grade materials 
are entering as substitutes for other grades of lumber not 
possible to procure at any price just now. The spruce 
lists have been fully maintained and in some instances 
better than last week’s prices have been paid by buyers 
to insure stocks. Lath are in active demand at this time, 
but no change in prices are reported. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The extreme cold weather of the last few 
days has acted as a set-back to the white cedar trade, 
which for a short period had shown indications of picking 
up considerably. However, the set-back can only be tem- 
porary, and the trade expects a lot of early buying for 
spring requirements, especially for poles from the utility 
companies for construction work, anu posts from the 
country yards, which are expected to have a heavi-r trade 
than usual from the farmers tlis spring. Railroads con- 
tinue to buy white cedar ties and white cedar shingles 
move along at the same quotations that have prevailed 
for some time. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards in this territory are 
snowed in by the heaviest winter’s snow ever known here, 
and the same snow has handicapped producers in the 
woods and practically stopped shipments. Buying is sus- 
pended and producers are devoting their attention to the 
woods and to preparations for their spring drive. The 
winter output is being curtailed by the heavy snow, and 
production cost is higher on the same account. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Even the cold weather for the last few days 
and the turn in the war situation so far have failed to 
affect demand seriously; it has been growing stronger dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Demand is large for both northern 
and southern stocks, especially in thick items of almost 
every kind of wood. Prices are as strong as the big de- 
mand will permit, and quotations are gradually being 
raised. With northern stocks the trade seems to be 
very strong for 8/4 common and better maple and 6/4 
and 8/4 No. 1 common birch. However, it is now almost 
impossible to obtain any volume of thick birch in the 
North. Birch, maple and basswood get more scarcé every 
day, and the demand from the consumer will likely grow 
from now on until the new cut is available in May or 
June. Consequently quotations are very strong, and the 
more northern stocks are wanted the higher the price 
Seems to go. Practically the same condition exists 
with thick elm as with the other northern hardwoods; 
5/4 and thicker ash is scarce and a good price rules for 
it. A good price also prevails for 4/4 ash, but stocks seem 
to be more plentiful in No. 2 and better. Practically the 
Same situation exists with southern hardwoods as with 
northern, with an especially strong demand for gum, both 
red and sap, and a growing demand for oak. The state 
of the market in Chicago with southern hardwoods can 
be seen in the following quotations, which are considered 


high at present and do not represent exactly the prices 
obtainable, but shows more the confidence in the market 
of local distributers: red gum, firsts and seconds, inch, 
$41; No. 1 common, $30; sap gum, inch, firsts and seconds, 
$30; No. 1 common, $25; plain oak, inch, firsts and seconds, 
$58; No. 1 common, $37; quartered oak, firsts and seconds, 
inch, $68; No. 1 common, $45; poplar, inch, firsts and sec- 
onds, $58; selects and saps, $43; No. 1 common, $33. 
Demand is just as active for southern hardwoods as 
northern, and is greater than the car supply will permit 
shipping. Hardwood flooring people ar: loaded up with 
orders and their chief complaint is lack of cars to make 
delivery. The veneer trade is experiencing a very heavy 
demand for all kinds of veneers and prices are very strong. 
Birch and poplar are especially in call with the veneer 
people. Many mills reply to inquiries that they are loaded 
up with orders for three or four months and can not quote. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a brisk demand for nearly 
every item and a decided scarcity developing in many 
of them. The marked scarcity of maple is turning buyers 
to birch as a substitute, and at the present rate birch 
stocks also will soon be scarce. All low grade stock is 
well cleaned out and prices are up. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood trade in nearly all lines 
is reported good and prospects for spring are still better. 
Dealers in car oak, especially, say trade is good, the de- 
mand outstripping the means of delivery. All kinds of 
gum are also reported as in fine demand. Inquiries for 
soft maple are coming in in increasing numbers. The 
box and furniture manufacturers are getting in more or- 
ders than usual at this time of year, and it is already 
reacting on the hardwood trade. Cottonwood still con- 
tinues to head the list as to the demand in this market, 
with orders being turned down because the dry wood can 
not be had in sufficient quantities to supply the market. 
Prices are stiffening a little all the time, and the out- 
look for the spring trade was never better. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Advances in a large number of items 
in oak were placed in effect this week, ranging up to 
$4 for first and second grades. The call for oak continues 
steady, especially from manufacturers, while dealers find 
it difficult to supply requisite quantities on some items. 
Some of the mills have been shut down and this has ag- 
gravated the situation. Maple flooring continues in steady 
demand, prices being strong on last month’s advances. 
Ash prices have also been advanced without affecting the 
steady demand for wagon and truck body stock. Dealers 
report steady demand for other hardwoods, such as ma- 
hogany and poplar. 


New Orleans, La.—Brisk demand is reported, mill stocks 
being considerably reduced on some items. Weather con- 
ditions are unfavorable in some sections to logging and 
mill operations. Oak and gum probably lead, tho most 
items of the hardwood list have registered an improved 
demand of late. Prices are said to be improving. 


Memphis, Tenn.—There is a continued good inquiry for 
southern hardwoods of nearly every description but lum- 
ber interests find a renewal of shipping difficulties created 
by the reinstatement of embargoes by many of the south- 
ern lines. The position of the market in the face of ship- 
ping troubles is quite firm. There appears to be no diffi- 
culty in securing full prices or in making sales, provided 
transportation facilities can be secured. There is a not- 
ably good demand for gum in both the higher and lower 
grades. Box factories are still handling large business 
and their requirements in the way of both cottonwood and 
gum are quite heavy. There is also an improved call for 
thick quarter-sawn oak in the higher grades. The lower 
grades are not moving very freely. The remainder of the 
list is without special features. Production of southern 
hardwoods is restricted somewhat thru the enforced clos- 
ing of many of the smaller mills brought about by in- 
ability to secure the necessary timber. 


Louisville, Ky.—Stocks are steadily growing shorter, 
and production lighter due to bad roads and small move- 
ments of logs toward the mills. The movement of manu- 
factured lumber continues steady, with prices good, and 
operators generally are satisfied with conditions. Prices 
are steadily increasing on most items, and by the opening 
of spring the high level mark will undoubtedly be reached, 
it is said. In the leading hardwoods gum, elm and ash 
continue to hold sway, with cottonwood scarce and in good 
demand. Oak is good in plain, while quartered shows 
steady improvement. Poplar demand and prices are more 
satisfactory than they have been, while there has been 
no let-up in the demand for walnut and mahogany. 
coldest weather of the winter, accompanied by additional 
snow, is affecting building materially just now. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair volume of business in 
hardwoods, but not many important orders are reported. 
The price situation remains very firm. Thick lumber, es- 
pecially birch and maple, is hard to find in round lots and 
those who have it indicate by their quotations that they 
fully realize this fact. Plain oak does pretty well, but 
quartered oak is quiet. Quotations on firsts and seconds, 
inch, are: Basswood, $45 to $48; maple, $45 to $47; plain 
oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $51 
to $53; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Local hardwood men say they are get- 
ting numerous orders. Some grades bring more by $2 
than they did last September, and others are perhaps as 
much as $5 higher. The mills do not appear to have large 
stocks and it is the tendency to hasten operations. Some 
grades of chestnut are often called for, and the same 
applies to common oak. The export business is the same 
as it has been. 


New York.—Every item is strong. Yards are fairly ac- 
tive buyers, but inquiries and orders from furniture manu- 
facturing plants furnish the bulk of business. Prices and 
demand are strong in all instances. Plain and quartered 
oak sell readily and there is a better call for gum, birch 
and chestnut for interior trim manufacture. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has been fairly active during 
January and the yard stocks, particularly in maple and 
birch, are considerably depleted. Efforts are made to re- 
plenish, but it is hard to find the lumber and to get it 
here is also difficult. Railroad embargoes continue to be 
a@ source of annoyance in making deliveries. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Steady inflow of orders for oak and 
chestnut are reported among hardwood dealers. The pop- 


lar demand has not been quite so active, but there is a 
lack of all lumber and hence no difficulty in disposing of 
material that can be gathered within the ‘“‘safety zone” of 
railroads, or that is not included in the embargoed terri- 
tory. The low grade hardwood market is congested with 
The better lines are meeting with a steady de- 
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our thousands of testimonial letters you’ll be able to 
sell a mill outright. Write today for full particulars. 
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and show you how 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 
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dust and other refuse. 
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mand and all are in excess of possible shipments for the 
present. Fresh evidence of increasing activity in maple 
was given last week, tho flooring is not included in this 
feature of the trade. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The car situation has been consider- 
ably aggravated since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered all cars to be immediately returned to their 
own roads after unloading. Some of the carriers here 
claimed that too many cars have been compelled to re- 
turn empty, thus making accumulated congestion at certain 
points. There is an excellent demand for oak, poplar and 
chestnut. The rough grades are in demand by cutters of 
crating and manufacturers of heavy boxes. Prices hold 
firm, with some tendency to advance retail figures, be- 
cause of contraction of such stocks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Buying is about equally divided be- 
tween factories and retailers. Most of the orders are for 
immediate shipment as dealers are desirous of accumu- 
lating stocks. Retail stocks are not large and the same 
is true at the mills. Prospects for spring building are 
unusually bright and dealers are anxious to prepare for 
the expected rush. Prices are firm and a feature is the 
extreme strength of the lower grades. Quartered oak is 
quoted at $83 for firsts and seconds and $55 for No. 1 com- 
mon, at the Ohio River. Plain oak is also in good demand 
at the following prices: Firsts and seconds, $57 to $59; 
No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 common, $26, and No. 3 common, 
$16. Chestnut is strong as are basswood and ash. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak, ash and walnut shows 
marked improvement, with prices fairly satisfactory. 
Milling is at a standstill owing to weather conditions. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock continues on the upward trend, and 
that the buyers have faith in it is shown by further ad- 
vances, which some made on Feb. 1, moving up quota- 
tions 50 cents on practically every item from No. 3 and 
better. Dry stocks are gradually becoming depleted in 
the North and many millmen are short on items that the 
trade are most desirous of obtaining. "Wholesalers say 
that they find inquiries heavy and that most of these 
inquiries are for items that they are not able to get. The 
situation would be even stronger than it is if the embar- 
goes would permit lumber moving into markets east of 
Chicago by rail. Demand is mostly for No. 1 and mer- 
chantable and is brisk for No. 3 from the box crating peo- 
ple. An increase in both demand and price is expected 
by the trade until the new stocks are dry enough to sell, 
which will be about May 1. 





New York.—The market continues strong and scarcity 
of all lines is apt to keep prices on a higher basis for some 
weeks. There is no falling off in the inquiry and outside 
of unsatisfactory delivery conditions manufacturers have 
practically their own way for quick delivery. Embargoes 
have held up much material in transit that is now badly 
needed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds strong and some mills 
have advanced prices $1 on certain grades during the last 
week. Long timbers are reported scarce and to bring a 
premium. The market is expected to be generally higher 
before spring. Demand is rather small just now; owing 
to the severe cold and snow, which interfere largely with 
building. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Heavy ordering last week and 
an increasing demand for stock for prompt shipment is 
causing uneasiness over the yards’ ability to supply trade 
until lake receipts begin in the spring. While no advances 
in quotations have been listed since December, wholesal- 
ers agree that increased quotations will soon be in order. 


Boston, Mass.—Nearly every item is somewhat firmer 
in price. Plank are going better and those ready to de- 
liver dry plank are often bullish in quoting prices. Dry 
clipped boards are becoming scarce. Boards of fair qual- 
ity are up about 50 cents, selling at $23.50, and $24 likely 
will be asked soon. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been quite a bit of figuring 
on spring trade among larger consumers. The activity 
in mining and railroad construction work, which just now 
is developing unusual interest in the construction of two 
new railroads in the coal fields, has made hemlock items 
popular and held prices up to the new list adopted this 
week, with the $25.50 basis. The difficulty appears to be 
to get assurances of deliveries of stock, when once ordered. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for all grades is steady, or- 
ders at the mills accumulating as the transportation diffi- 
culties have increased, and with stocks not fully replen- 
ished, higher quotations are expected. Heavy construc- 
tion material leads the demand, altho boards, planks and 
dimension of all sizes command attention. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for stocks 
and prices are firm at former levels. Retail stocks are 
not large in any section and many of the dealers are 
eager to accumulate a supply for the spring building sea- 
son. Shipments are slow. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is but little demand for hemlock, 


and little is offered. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar has a good demand at good prices. It 
is especially good for No. 1 and No. 2 common, with mill 
stocks becoming more scarce. A lot of stuff is moving to 
the box factories. Poplar veneers are also strong. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some of the lower grades have been 
strengthened, and quotations are a little higher. The 
better classifications, of course, remain much where they 
were, but then it is to be said that the quantities of the 
high grades are so small as to throw the weight of the 
business upon medium or common. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand is steady with quotations firm. 
There have been some fair sales to the finish mills lately. 
High grade poplar is receiving seasonable attention, de- 
spite the firmer attitude of most sellers here. Very de- 
sirable yellow poplar, firsts and seconds, inch, brings $65. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a reduction of prac- 
tically all grades, at the mills, especially of quartered 
stuff. The decrease of other stocks has been slight, but 
the fact that there has been a decrease, when most of 
the other woods show increases, is evidence of the strength 
of this wood. Mill representatives say there have been 
increased operations in the last two weeks, but weather 
prospects are not favorable for further expansion. There 





has been activity in panel and wide, box-boards, select 
and lower grades of common. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand is good in all parts of 
central Ohio. Dealers are buying for immediate shipment 
as their stocks are low. Prices are firm and the lower 
grades are especially strong. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar is very quiet, the only demand 
rnp for half-inch bevel siding, which recently advanced 
cents. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar continues strong, with 
all grades moving as well as railroad embargoes will per- 
mit. Milling has been tied up by freezing weather. Prices 
have increased. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—As indicative to the growing strength in the 
fir market there has been further price advance within 
the last few days on certain items. It has mostly been 
on items in yard stocks and timbers, and the average in- 
crease has been about $1. Spruce siding has also had a 
similar advance. The extreme cold weather in the West 
has further aggravated the car Shortage and is largely 
responsible for the advance in price. This market is en- 
joying a good volume of inquiries from the railroads and 
factories, and altho January was not so heavy a month 
with those who deal in fir in this market as was December 
— current month is expected to record exceptionally good 

uying. 


Seattle, Wash.—New business has increased, with ship- 
ments decreasing. The car shortage has become more acute 
than ever, due more particularly at the present time to 
weather conditions along the lines of transcontinental 
roads. Snowfall in Puget Sound district has handicapped 
operations, particularly logging, and closed most of the 
camps. This curtailment of output has caused a stiffening 
in log prices. In fact, every influence has been toward 
stiffening of the lumber market. Increased activity in 
eargo shipping is another factor to help strengthen the 
situation. Local consumption at all Pacific coast points 
is exceptionally good, and coastwise cargo has shown 
strength during the last few weeks, cargo shipments hav- 
ing increased. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber prices continue very firm 
and the market is strong. Cars remain very scarce with 
orders piling up, and few mills see any signs of improve- 
ment in the shipping situation, added to which is more 
enforced curtailment of output due to severe weather. 
Fir logs are firm. Cedar logs are also firmer and red 
cedar siding is advancing. 


Portland, Ore.—Prices are about the same as a week 
ago, with volume of trade unchanged. Snow in the hills 
hindering logging, the log supply is rather low, but there 
is no shortage. Log prices remain stationary. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Many Coast mills have withdrawn 
quotations because of bad weather and inability to get 
cars. Dealers hold strong to discount sheet No. 15. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no important change in the 
local market for fir, spruce and cedar from the west 
coast. Quotations are firm right thru the list, but not 
much lumber is moving on account of the scarcity of 
bottoms and the heavy cost of bringing shipments here 
all the way by freight. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is almost impossible to get any fir or 
other woods thru from the Pacific coast, owing to the 
embargoes. The inquiry for fir is reported good for the 
time of year, but not many sales are made as stocks are 
much depleted. The same is true also of spruce. It is 
expected to be some weeks yet before a normal supply 
of stock will be obtainable. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—AIl grades have strengthened 
in price. Discount sheet No. 15, which was supplanted 
by sheet 14 a few weeks ago, is in force again. Orders 
for red cedar siding are being sidetracked because of 
inability to secure stock with any degree of certainty, 
due mainly to the car shortage and the consequent cur- 
tailment of operations at the mills. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Mills are loaded up with orders and do not 
appear to care whether they receive orders from this part 
of the consuming territory. With western pine there is a 
good demand for low grade box lumber and shop. The 
mills are short on many items. The demand has been so 
good for 12-foot No. 2 boards that the 14-foot lengths are 
now grouped with the 12-foot lengths instead of 16-foot 
lengths as to price. Idaho pine mill stocks are reported 
to be badly broken and few of the mills can fill orders for 
mixed cars in items most wanted. There have been some 
price advances in California sugar and white pine, affect- 
ing several items with both woods, and on uppers with 
sugar pine. There has been an average advance of $1 on 
shop grade lumber in both sugar and white pine, and the 
same amount on sugar pine uppers, these effective Feb. 1. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is no change in the situation in 
west Coast products so far as the price and car situation 
is concerned, but the demand is a little stronger. 





Boston, Mass.—The market for western pines is very 
firm. Heavy orders are not numerous but there is a fair 
business in moderate quantities. Michigan pine meets 
with the most attention here, sales being made this week 
on the following basis: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $106; 10/4 and 
12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98; 10/4 and 
12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 
and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, 
$68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 7- 
inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood is in the same position as last week, 
being active and the business being done at good prices. 
Altho the extreme cold weather has checked somewhat 
orders for yard stocks the check is expected to be only 
temporary. A good demand has been coming from the 
yards, factories and other industrial lines. It is especially 
good for tank stock. Redwood prices are very satisfactory 
to the selling trade. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is remarkably 
firm with a gratifying volume of orders and many inquiries 
for lumber and redwood ties. There is every prospect of 
a continuation of the improvement in the domestic market. 
The export trade indications are for a healthy demand 
with a volume limited only by the supply of vessels. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—While prices are firm, the situation con- 
tinues unsatisfactory from all viewpoints, because of un- 
certainties regarding deliveries. Box manufacturers are 
in the market with good inquiries and very satisfactory 
prices are obtainable. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers have much trouble in get- 
ting stocks from mills, as some items are oversold. Fin- 
ishing lumber is hard to find and thin ceiling stock is 
scarce. Edge box is firm at $18 Norfolk. Demand for 
siock from retailers is not active just now, as the weather 
has been inclement for several weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the North Carolina pine 
market is stronger. The slight sagging in roofer quo- 
tations was apparently due only to the intention of a few 
nanufacturers to move small surplus stocks of boards 
which were not of the very best quality. This week no 
one is shading $24 for 8-inch roofers nor $23 for 6-inch. 
Better prices have been quoted, but no actual sales at these 
are reported. Rough edge is meeting with more attention 
altho those who are placing orders might have bought 
more advantageously a fortnight ago. Good 4/4 rough 
edge is now very firm at $31. There has been another ad- 
venece in the quotations on partition, but the demand is 
not so active as a short time ago. For No. 1 partition, 
13/16x81%4-inch, most sellers now want $34 even. 


Baltimore, Md.—Receipts during the last week have 
been small and some stocks on the wharves have been 
worked off, but the supplies of boards are still large, this 
causing pressure. At the same time framing and similar 
stocks have been comparatively neglected, and a shortage 
has resulted. The price of framing has advanced sharply 
in consequence, with buyers eager to place orders. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—That yellow pine grows stronger is evidenced 
by price advances now being asked in this market by some 
sellers. These advances within the last few days, which 
are indicative of the firmness of the market, are 50 cents 
on the following items: C flat flooring, 3-inch No. 1 edge 
grain flooring; finish, and some items of boards. An ad- 
vance from 25 to 50 cents is also reported on some items 
in dimension. The prevailing cold weather checked the 
demand somewhat, but on a whole the selling has been 
active. Reports from mill points and the word of those 
who have been in the South recently indicate plenty of 
stock being cut, but order files so filled up that there is no 
oversupply of lumber. Many mill sheds that thirty days 
ago were well filled with lumber are now in a more or less 
depleted condition. No price break is expected in the 
yellow pine market, altho developments in the war situa- 
tion were expected to check buying slightly. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, $16; 
A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $23.25; C FG, 
$22.50; D FG, $20.50; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $15.50. 
1x4-inch, A EG, $36; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34.50; 
C EG, $26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16; 
A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.25; B FG, $25; C FG, $23; 
D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15. Ceiling—5-inch, 
B & better, $22.25; No. 1, $19.75; No. 2, $13.25; 44-inch, 
B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.75; %-inch, B & 
better, $26; No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, 
B & better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & better, 
$27. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; 
No. 2, $10.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.25; 
No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.50. Finish—B & better surfaced— 
1x4-inch, $24.50; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, $26; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
28; 1x12-inch, $28; 14 x4 to 12-inch, $29.75; 144x4 to 12-inch, 
$29. B & better, 1- and %-inch, $28; C surfaced—ix4- 
inch, $22.50; 1x6-inch, $24.75; 1x8-inch, $24.75; 1x5 to 
10-inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $26.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $27.75. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22.50; 
lx6-inch, $28.50; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $26.75; 
1x12-inch, $26.75; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%x4 to 12-inch, 
$27.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 10-inch, 
$32. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 1%4-, 1%- and 2-inch, 
$35.50. Molding—74 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot, $18; other lengths, $18.25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$18; other lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $19; other 
lengths, $19.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20; other lengths, 
$19.50. Fencing—No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13; 
ix4-inch CM, $18; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch CM, $14.50. 
“encing—No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $11.75; 1x6-inch CM, $12. 
Poards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; other 
lengths, $17.25; }§x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, 
519; %4x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $18.75; 
i}x10, 14--and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.25; %4x12, 
if- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; }#x12, 14- and 
16-foot, $23; other lengths, $22.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 
4x8, $15.50; 38x8, $16; %x10, $16.25; 4x10, $16.50; %x12, 
316.75; 3§x12, $17. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), %x8, $11.50; 
8x8, $12; 4x10, $12; 38x10, $12.50; %x12, $13; }$x12, $13.50. 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; 1x8-inch, 
10- and 20-foot, $19; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; 
other lengths, $19.25; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19: other 
lengths, $19.25. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16; 
1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.75. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $12.50; 1x10-inch, $13; 1x12-inch, $13.50. Car 
material—1x4 and 6-inch; B and better siding, $25.50; 
No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20; 
No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14.50; No. 2 lining, $14.25; 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $21; No. 2 decking, 
$16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.05; 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 8- and 10-foot, 
$10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, 
$30; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, $28. Caps— 
rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $24; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24.50. No. 1 
square S&E—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
$23. Sills—86-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $34; 50-foot, 
$45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20; 6x8-inch, 
8-foot, No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $22; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S&B, $19.50; 
8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $25; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 
6-inch, No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square 
S&E, $21; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $18; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18; 
2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.75; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $22.50. 
Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $15; No. 1 square S&E, 
$16; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $20; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $15.75. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$4.50 and $5.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, $5 and $5.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$7 and $7.50 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average 
Price $10.25. 





Eastern Buyers 


who would get full value from both sides of their dollars 
should not overlook 


Goldsboro North Carolina Pine 














The Home of Goldsboro N.C, Pine. 


Our present holdings of virgin timber and conservative policy 
of seeking trade only from territory we knowewe can serve profit- 
ably, insures our customers a continued source of supply for years 


to come. 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


ARMLEDER. >] 


\ew Motor Trucks” 


Be Prompt, with an Armleder 


Delivery is a big word in the lumber business 
nowadays. 














You must deliver what your customers want, as 
soon, or sooner than your competitof can do it. 





Armleder owners find it easy tobe prompt. Their 
trucks are always working, always ready. 


Special features of this especially designed truck 
protect the vital units, prolong their life, and 
make sure that they always run freely and easily. 


You should know the Armleder truck in detail. 
Write for information. 


Two-Ton. Worm Drive. Three-and-a-half-ton. 


TheO. Armleder Company 


Twelfth, Plum and Charles Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers are not showing much 
eagerness for orders, the expectation being that an ad- 
vance in prices all along the line will come soon. The 
mills are reported well supplied with back orders, several 
having withdrawn quotations, probably in expectation of 
the predicted advance. Extremely cold weather has forced 
the shutdown of a number of mills and has delayed rail- 
road traffic. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The activity in yellow pine has perhaps 
been greater at this time than for several years. Inquiries 
and orders keep coming in, subject of course to the car 
shortage. Prices continue very firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued brisk calls are reported, 
bookings being slightly ahead of shipments, which are 
satisfactory, car supply conditions considered. The call 
for yard stock has materially improved, while timbers 
also meet active request also. Prices are firm, with pos- 
sibly a few exceptions. Exports for South America con- 
tinue brisk. 





New York.—Very little complaint is made regarding 
longleaf pine demand. Sales are easy to handle but stocks 
are hard to get. Prices are satisfactory, delivery being 
the important feature at this time. The outlook for heavy 
work is good, numerous inquiries already being in the 
market for early spring shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is not active just now, as 
heavy snows and cold weather have put a check to build- 
ing and many retail yards are frozen up. Embargoes are 
cutting off the receipt of stock at many points and it is 
slow work getting deliveries anywhere in the North. 
Mills report shortages in some lines and prices hold strong. 
A further advance is looked for shortly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The whole list has undergone 
a strengthening in price, from 50 cents to $1 being quoted 
over the figures that prevailed a week ago. The increases 
are attributed to scarcity of available stock and inability 
to get shipments thru from the mills with any degree of 
certainty. 


Boston, Mass.—Partial but very annoying embargoes 
enforced by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road have added to the troubles of the southern pine 
wholesalers during the last few days. Despite this handi- 
cap, however, there have been some profitable orders 
placed and quotations are firm for everything on the list. 
Longleaf dimension timbers are in really active request 
for this season, and wholesalers having good assortments 
are busy. Cargo business is spotty, largely on account of 
the great difficulty of getting the necessary ocean ton- 
nage. Partition is now very expensive. B & better, 
%4x3%4-inch is held at $33. Flooring has received more at- 
tention this week and quotations are firm as follows: 
Quarter sawn A, $43 to $45; quarter sawn B, $41 to $43; 
quarter sawn C, $35 to $36. No. 2 common has advanced 
about 50 cents. For 6-inch most sellers now quote $23.50 
and $24.50 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—The present demand is not urgent, 
largely because of the weather, which has been very cold, 
stopping the contractors’ operations. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trading has become largely a catch- 
as-catch-can business. Mills pay practically no attention 
to lists when dealing with current trade, and fancy prices 
have been paid, it is said, for stocks available for early 
delivery. The freight service is bad, worse now than ear- 
lier in the year, and the fear increases that it will be some 
time before an improvement will be possible. On the other 
hand, building makes more urgent demands for material 
for spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The southern yellow pine interests 
are repeating complaints of car troubles, and the interrup- 
tion of distribution resulting therefrom. But the report 
gives excellent inquiries and increased bookings which 
reach well into next season. Prices are firm. Vehicle 
and agricultural machinery manufacturers continue active, 
and there are encouraging inquiries for construction ma- 
terial of all kinds, chiefly for heavy grades. 





variety of work they can do on the 


Eveready 


and window frames, pickets, battens, brackets, etc. 





A Machine That Pays For Itself 


and does it in a way that always turns you a good profit. 
Dealers who are using it daily say there is no limit to the 


est Saw Ri 
able a ig 
Scrap stock can be easily turned into real money by making door 


The “Eveready” is the most used woodworker in the country be- 
cause it is light in weight; is built to last a lifetime; and being portable, 
can be moved to any part of your yard in a few minutes. 


Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 











PLANING 


27 Succ” ) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 













ERE is the latest achievement in 
traction efficiency and the cost is so 


i Every Dealer 


“Can Afford 


a Tractor 
Now 


trifling no lumberman can afford to be without 
one. Not only efficient in construction, but par ex- 


cellence in performance. 
thoroughbred—is 


The 


A 20th century commercial . rll 


Traction Unit 





- priced 3-ton hauling unit on the market— 
just the thing for the retail lumberman. 


It is easily substituted for the rear 
axle and wheels of any touring car. The 
tonneau is removed and an_ internal 
gear drive traction axle with commercial 
vehicle wheels and tires is applied, 
making it possible to get new value 
out of used pleasure cars. 

Added efficiency at small cost is 
obtained by converting your old horse- 
drawn wagons into trailers. Conserves 
the _modern idea of pulling a load 
rather than carrying it. The lowest 





Our new bulletin contains a vital 
message for every progressive 
lumberman, Sent free on request. 


We want to tell you more about it and 
help you lower your hauling costs, 
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Toledo, Ohio.—Prices are beginning to strengthen. 
There is a fair demand, but no speculative buying. De- 
mand is good for 1x8- and 1x10-inch, No. 2 shortleaf, at an 
average price of $22. Dimension is quoted at $5.50 to $6 
off list, and 1x6-inch No. 2 S2S and CM at from $20 to 


$21.50. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active, the call 
for mixed cars predominating. The war news has not 
affected domestic bookings to any appreciable degree, and 
export business is negligible. Prices continue strong and 
steady. The car supply is easier and shipments are in 
good volume. Louisiana mills began the year with some- 
what lower stocks on hand than were carried Jan. 1, 1916, 
the reduction of aggregate volume being due in part to 
brisk sales thruout the greater part of last year, and in 
part to somewhat reduced production by the closing of 
one or two plants, 


Chicago.—Trade continues active, with plenty of in- 
quiries and good business being done at prevailing prices. 
There is not only a good call for mixed cars in the coun- 
try trade, but factories are taking a large volume of lum- 
ber, especially shop and tank stock. Mills are reported to 
be very shy on many items and independent as to prices. 
Local wholesalers say that many orders are being turned 
down by the mills when only a margin of 25 cents sepa- 
rates the offer and the desired mill price, which is indica- 
tive of the faith of millmen in the market’s future. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for spring delivery is consider- 
able. There are numerous calls for shop stock and the 
prices are very satisfactory. As usual, most of the cars 
shipped are of mixed lots. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices rule strong and small advances 
are being made regularly. Demand has continued steady 
thru the winter and inquiries are increasing. Mill stocks 
have been reduced considerably by the large demand. 


New York.—Some items are not as strong as last month. 
Shop lumber is more plentifully supplied and prices a 
little irregular. Thick sizes for tank purposes are actively 
called for and some attractive prices have been offered 
the last few weeks for assured delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fully up to normal for the 
time of year. Many tank stock users take fair supplies 
right along and other factories are also in the market. 
It is difficult to get stock here promptly from the mills. 


Boston, Mass.—The situation is unchanged. There are 
many inquiries for all grades, but actual orders are few 
because of the great difficulty in finding dry lumber at 
the mills and then getting it forward. Quotations are 
very firm, but delivery uncertain. There still are 
wholesale merchants who say they would prefer 
to get delivered the orders already on their books 
to undertaking new obligations. Ones and twos are quoted 
this week: 4/4, $49 to $51; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $52; 8/4, 
$54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $75. Sales of No. 1 
shop cypress were made within the following range: 4/4, 
$30.50 to $382; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—Quotations have been steady on Gulf 
stocks, with the usual fluctuations in South Carolina cy- 
press because of the unevenness of quality. The yards 
are keeping up stocks and the outlook is encouraging. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There seems to have been consider- 
able replenishment of stocks at this center during the two 
or three weeks that traffic relief was furnished. There is 
good activity in all shop grades, and even better for the 
thick stocks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is rather active for the time of 
year. Demand from rural dealers is exceptionally good. 
Eastern orders are also large. Prices are firm and the 
advances announced several weeks ago are being well 
maintained. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is strong and has advanced ma- 
terially during the last thirty days, altho demand at pres- 
ent is light. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—-The extreme cold weather the last few days 
has given this market no new quotations on red cedar 
shingles, the last available prices being $3.46 for clears 
and $2.92 for stars, Chicago basis. There is no change in 
the quotations on white cedar shingles, the price being 
$3.85 for extras and $2.55 for stars, Chicago basis. De- 
mand for lath is good and prices remain firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The shingle market here is chaotic 
as the result of weather conditions that have shut down 
mills and tied up freight traffic. Demand is dull, but what 
there is stands out because of the difficulty in getting 
stock. Wholesalers who can promise early delivery get 
a premium for their shingles. 


Seattle, Wash.—The acute shortage of box cars has pro- 
duced still further strengthening in the red cedar shingle 
market. Clears are specially in demand and are being 
sold at $2.50 a thousand. Stars are selling for $2 a thou- 
sand. These are material increases over the last week, 
particularly for clears. Weather conditions have greatly 
handicapped the transcontinental lines in moving freight, 
and have been largely responsible for the acute situation 
in regard to box cars. Many shingle mills are unable 
to run more than one-third or one-half of the time, and 
severe weather conditions curtail the log output and 
stiffen prices. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market is 
stronger. Output is being further curtailed by snow and 
cold. The car supply shows no improvement. Quotations 
continue to vary, ranging around $1.85 for stars and $2.15 
to $2.25 for clears. Shingle logs are tighter. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market stiffened last week, quo- 
tations ranging from $2 on stars to $2.40 and $2.50, Coast 
basis, on clears. Some dealers have withdrawn quotations 
and sell only in keeping with the loading of cars. Transits 
range 10 cents higher. 


New Orleans, La.—The call for cypress shingles and 
lath is maintained and demand for shingles registers some 
improvement. Shingle stocks are low and partly broken 
in assortment. Both items are sold in mixed cars only, 
according to reports. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—Some fairly good orders for shingles 
have been placed this week. Quotations continue to 
strengthen, White cedar extras are not now offered at less 
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than $4.50, which is just $1 above last summer’s quotations. 
White cedar clears are offered at $4 to $4.10, and red 
cedar extras of satisfactory quality at not less than $4.05. 
Actual sales of 15,-inch spruce lath have been made this 
week at $5. Sales have been made in Connecticut at 
$4.95, Boston rate. For 1%%-inch lath the range is $4 to 
$4.10, with the tendeney strongly toward the higher price. 
The furring market has strengthened considerably, and 
the demand is picking up. The usual quotation now is $25, 
altho it might still be possible just at present to do a little 
better. Clapboards are still very scarce and expensive. 
Spruce extras bring $54 and clears $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in shingle prices has oc- 
curred lately, and some dealers charge about 40 cents 
a thousand over the quotations of a few weeks ago. The 
difficulty in getting shingles thru from the West continues, 
the whole eastern part of the country being practically 
cut off by embargoes. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Freight embargoes and scar- 
city of cars have.caused some of the manufacturers of 
Coast shingles to withdraw all quotations. For shingles 
available or in transit, increased prices are readily ob- 
iained. An advance of 15 cents on 16-inch stock took place 
last week. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The local trade in shingles is quiet, 
altho market quotations remain firm and inquiries encour- 
aging. The retail movement of lath continues good and 
prices are steady. There has been practically no increase 
of supplies. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Shingles sell well and prices are firm. 
Dealers are trying to accumulate stocks to be prepared 
for the spring building season. Lath trade is good. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles have taken a jump 
during the last week to $3.78 and prominent dealers are 
predicting a 10-cent jump next week. No orders are 
taken except subject to acceptance at the mills and no 
one can predict whether cars can be secured or not. Lath 
are in light demand at unchanged prices. 


SHOOKS 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a continued strong inquiry 
for box shooks from fruit and melon districts, with prices 
steady. 





Boston, Mass.—Packing lumber is active and quotations 
are firm. There is more trouble about deliveries than in 
making sales. Good pine box boards, round edge, inch, 
are not offered at less than $21 and sales at $22 are more 
numerous. Spruce boards of the same specification are 
worth only $1 less, altho lots with fir mixed in might be 
had for $19 or $19.50. Really good pine shooks, 13/16-inch, 


are quoted at $30. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Very little change the last week has been no- 
ticeable in the cooperage market. Receipts of hogs are 
steadily growing less and demand for barrels and tierces 
is less than during any other week this winter. There is 
no change in prices for staves and heading, and but few 
sales are made. Bad roads in the South prevent shipments 
of staves, which tends to steady the market here. The 
few orders received are for kiln-dried and jointed red oak 
oils. Demand for white oaks is small on account of higher 
prices. Circled oil heading is easing up and offered more 
freely as also is square oil heading. No inquiries for beer 
staves are received and full dressed barrel staves are of- 
fered freely at $115 a thousand and halves and quarters 
at proportionate prices. A few sales of wine cut-offs have 
been made, but inquiries for whisky staves have been few. 
Gum syrup staves are less active and buyers insist on red 
gum exclusively. Circled gum heading sells at about one- 
third less than oil heading, and a fair demand exists for 
it. Slack staves, heading and coiled hoops are quiet, ex- 
cept for ash butter tub staves, which are scarce and worth 
$3 a thousand more than last year. Most of the mills 
have been contracted. Racked ash hoops are quiet, with 
little change in prices and an occasional inquiry is received 
for hickory flour hoops at $5.50 to $6 a thousand. Hickory 
box straps, 9%-foot, are wanted to greater extent than 
for ten years past, on account of the high price of steel 
straps. Owing to the high prices for cooperage this year 
second-hand barrels have been entirely sold off, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
Southern elm flour staves......ceseeeseceeees 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 475 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, DEF BOL wn. cc cccesevesvesvesesssccceece 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOMMIDA] oo cccccccccccsccccrecsccsccccscece 05 to -06 
White oak lard tierces............ pakecece. cae to 2.25 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set. «e 
Red oak tierces........+... 
Ne. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. 
Circled red oak, oil heading. e 80 to 81 
Tierce hoops .. é »-No demand 
Hickory box straps......... »- 12.50 to 138,00 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves... ae see C00 tO 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per’M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barre) staves, elm, per M.............. 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.50 
NEOGE MIE OEE codec cis ce cicess os ccceecce 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........  .80 to 85 








DENSLOUDG WOOD WRETOINs 0. coccccccecessvoce 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels......esscecececes 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 


MMIC WRTIOIS, G-NOOD. ceccceccsccesssccncess ..8% t0 .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 5.00 to 6.50 
WEISER GAYE oc scscsacasvcctccecécccesess] GRO00 tO 6500 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.......++++++e0++ 87.00 to 89.00 
White oak, ofl staves, per M.,..........+0+6 42.00 to 48.00 
GIR OMTONID ccssceesdsosecscceccieecsescscs "ED tO fe 
MOMEURETOI GAN cccsccsectdsoswssencescss S510 t6 316 


PAAA 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
were recently issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
ae Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,218,267. Saw setting apparatus. Vernon Royle, Pater- 


on, N. J. 
1,213,472. Shingle. Silas M. Ford, St. Paul, Minn. 
1,218,512. Combined saw and jointer, Edward J. Lobdell, 


1218708." Sh 

:218,703. arpening machine f - 5 

A. Specéle, Drexel, ag r chine for cutter-heads. ‘William 
B ; ox blank folding table. James K. St 2 

". Louis, Mo., assignor to Wieneer Box Co., Crawterderiiic 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two IInes. 
Ne except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 





Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o over containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY OF A COMPLETE 
WOODWORKING PLANT 
In whole or part, good as new. Cheap. 8” 4 Side Moulder, 
Greenlee Automatic cut off saw, Smith Single Spindle Shaper, 
4x8 Door Clamp, Frame Sash Clamp, 3 Spindle Borer, Sash 


Sticker, 26x7 No. Single Surfacer, 26x8 Double Sur- 
facer, 14x6 Inside Moulder, 54” Clement Band Resaw, Sin- 
gle End Tenoner, Stroke Mortiser, Sash Trimmer (Amer- 
ican), Cordeman Single Spindle Borer, Dodd’s Gang Door 
Tailer, 48” Columbia 3 Drum Sander, Beechwood frame saw 
Table, Jig Saw, 36” Filing Clamp, B. T. B. Saw File, Double 
End Emery Stand. 
BENNER DRILLING TOOL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—20,000,000 FT. 
Virgin timber, 11,000,000 ft. Pine and 9,000,000 ft. Gum, 6 
miles Railroad but on good river. Will sell right. Two mills 
just starting on this timber under cutting contract by thou- 
sand at right price. Need the money. Eleven years to 
move timber. Apply GEO. T. PARRISH, Epes, Ala. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE DIMENSION MILL 
Good timber region. Rail and Water transportation. Price 
2,800. For particulars address 
“RH, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA. 
A town of 7,500 population, growing rapidly. Metropolis of 
Northern and Central Ariz. Not a vacant residence in town. 
We need houses to live in. Correspondence solicited. 
SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLBD, N. C. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















WANTED-—COMPETENT MILL FOREMAN 
Wages $125 per month, send full particulars and references 
in wag! — year around job, Wisconsin. 

ddress 


“F,. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AT MILL 
In northern Wisconsin. One who understands grading of 
northern Hardwoods and Hemlock. Mill cutting about 15,- 
000,000 per year. Must be sober and reliable. Good wages 
for man that can handle the proposition satisfactorily. 
Address “FY, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MAN FOR RESPONSIBLE POSITION 
In sales department large company south. Should have 
practical mfg., sawmill and road experience. Must have fair 
executive ability. Much detail work to attend to. Answer- 
ing give age, references, and full details. 
Address T, 1008 OTIS BUILDING, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED 
Young man capable to list millwork from plans and specifi- 
eations. We want a man capable of developing into a high 
class salesman and estimator. Ideal climatic conditions. 
J. Cc. HALSEMA MFG. CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED-—MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND 
Superintendent. Good opportunity for young man to start 
with a new, growing concern; one who has experience on 
conveyors, sawmill and pulp mill machinery. State fully 
experience, and give references. 

Address “RF, 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—MAN 22 TO 32 
To work with efficiency engineers in sawmill and woods 
operations, to assist generally and later to carry on their 
work. Applicants should be accustomed to living in sawmill 
town. Address for further particulars 
THE EMERSON COMPANY, 380 Church Street, New York. 


WANTED—A GERMAN CATHOLIC 
Yard manager for eastern Washington. State experience and 
salary desired in first letter. 
Address “FR, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Machine foreman for custom planing mill, sash and door 
factory. Address “FR. 55,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TWO YARD MANAGERS. 
Central States. Must know business thoroly. Not afraid of 
work. State salary and nationality. References. 

dress “BR. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
North Central Ohio, town of Ten Thousand, sales $30,000 
to $40,000 a year. State age, if married, experience had, 
how soon could go to work, salary expected, and give plenty 
of references. 





WANTED—MAN TO TAKE STOCK 
In Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill and to handle the 
financial end of the business. Located in north central part 


of oO. 
Address 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Bookkeeper, married, strictly temperate, 30 to 40 years old. 
Position permanent at manufacturing end. Location, small 
mill town in Northern Wisconsin. Bond. Give references 
and full particulars as to experience, and state salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 

Address 


“BH. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





“1D. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FOREMAN 
To take charge of department getting out window frames, 
interior and exterior finish and look after stickers and stock 
cutting of same. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “BE. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—EXPERIENCED DETAIL MAN 

And billing clerk for mill in Georgia — high-class resi- 

dence work. State age, salary wanted, and give references. 
Address “FY, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references, 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply yards in prosperous 
Pittsburgh, young man who can invest at least five thousand 
dollars in capital stock as business is growing rapidly. A 
rare chance for one who wants to get ahead. Address with 
references. “A. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
To take. charge of the Buying Department in a wholesale 
Lumber concern. Must be well acquainted with Southern 
Mills. State age, experience, and salary wanted. 
Address “EK. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN RETAIL 
Millwork and Lumber business. Able to figure plain plans. 
State age and salary wanted. 

Address “KE. 83,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
State full particulars and salary wanted. Position now 
open. STOW LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, North East, Pa. 


WANTED—-—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators in 
connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. Communication 
will be treated confidential. 
Address “D. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN ORDER CLERK. 
One who is able to make details and bill work into factory 
from plans and specifications. 
Address “D, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Retail Lumbermen. Can use lineyard managers, office men, 
and assistant yard managers. Western territory. 

Address “C. 60,’ care AMERICAN "LUMBERMAN, 




















WOODS SAW FILER. 
One who is able to take charge of falling crew for Central 
America. No booze fighter wanted. State age, experience 
and monthly salary expected. Single man preferred. 


Address “I. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A NO. | CIRCULAR SAWYER 
For Northern Indiana Mill. 
Address “FEF, 13,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS OPERATING 
Millwright, for Band and Resaw Mill. Good town in Arkan- 
sas. Must be good mechanic and thorough Mill man. Send 
reference with your letter. A good position for the right 


man, 
Address 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 








“E. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








OWING TO SOME CHANGES & IMPROVEMENTS 


That we are going to make we will require the services of 
some High Class Wholesale Yellow Pine Lumbermen to man- 
age the sales from our Wholesaling offices located at At- 
lanta, Jacksonville and New Orleans. We are devoting 
ourselves to the sale of Yellow Pine Lumber to Lumber 
Yards and on large Construction Contracts in the Southern 
States only. 

We will also within the next few months establish a 
department for wholesaling Pine and Cypress from our New 
Orleans office. We are now wholesaling Yellow Pine Lumber 
from all of our offices at Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Jacksonville and we will need some additional traveling 
salesmen at each of these offices the coming year. 

We are the largest wholesalers of Lime, Cement, Plaster, 
Roofing and kindred materials in the United States, 

Address application, 

PEYRE G. HANAHAN, V. P. & G. M., 
(Personal) 
Carolina Portland Cement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. Cc. Manufacturing concern. 











“E. 67," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 


Address W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Calling on lumber dealers to market our Columbia 
Fiber Coating (medium and heavy), roofing mate- 


rial. A real opportunity for salesmen calling on 

the lumber trade. 

COLUMBIA PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





WANTED-SALESMEN TO REPRESENT 
A reliable British Columbia lumber and shingle manufactur- 
ing corporation on commission in the eastern and central 
States. Good proposition to the right men. 

Address “PF, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
A man familiar with requirements of the retail country 
yard, and the manufacturing trade, to represent large Chi- 
cago yard in Northern Iils., and Southern Wisconsin. State 
experience and give references. 
Address “FR. 18,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis. State experience and reference. 

Address “RB. 50,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on commission 
basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business. 
Address “A. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You waat to buy 
or 














You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





SALES MANAGER, 
Of technical education and practical experience in various 
of saw mill operation and accounting will soon be open for 
a position, as the present operation is about completed. 
At present is charged with Sales Department as well as act- 


ing as assistant to the General Manager. 
ance among buyers of Y. P. quality lumber. Twenty-eight 
years of age, married and in best of health. Not looking 
for a “soft snap,’ rather a place where the work and re- 
sponsibility necessitate a capable trained man of ability, 
enthusiasm and industry. Unusual references can be fur- 
nished. 
Address 


Wide acquaint- 


“WH, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SITUATION WANTED 
Assistant to manager (superintendent), purchasing agent, 
eost accountant or sales manager. Graduate of an eastern 
university 1907; bond salesman balance of 1907; 1908-1910 
bank clerk; 1910 farm manager. Age 32. 
Address “FR, 4,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION ON PACIFIC COAST 
AS SALES MANAGER OR BUYER. 
Twenty years’ acquaintance with the best buying trade in 


the central West and eastern States. Purchases and sales of 
white and yellow pine, spruce, fir etc. average 15,000,000 
feet yearly. 
Would act in capacity of buyer for eastern concern or 
sales manager for Pacific coast company. 
Address “D. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 
Specialty White Pine, at present employed, desires change. 
Experienced in export as well as domestic sales. Twenty- 
seven years old. College education. Nine years’ experience 
with large firms in various departments northern lumber 
business from stump to market. Also thorough officeman 
and experienced private secretary. Excellent references, 
dress “KH. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY A GENERAL MGR. & BUYER 
For a line yard a position as Manager in a good sized place, 
where an investment can be secured later. Gilt Edge Refs., 
both German and English. Give full details in first letter. 
So. Wisconsin or So. Minn. preferred. 

Address “KE, 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PERMANENT POSITION WANTED. 
Married man, thirty years of age, five years’ experience in 
wholesale lumber offices. Reason for leaving not operating. 
Thoroughly competent. References furnished. 
Address H. O. FULMER, Ewen, Mich. 


MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BAND, GANG AND RESAW FILER 
Satisfaction guaranteed in frozen timber. 
Address A. K. MARSH, Phillips, Wis. 


HIGH CLASS YARD MANAGER. 
Possessing executive ability and first class salesmanship 
with twelve years’ experience in retail business, desires con- 
nection with large concern in Chicago or vicinity. Open 
after March 15th. 

Address 

















“RF, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN OF ABILITY 
With eighteen years’ retail lumber experience, now employed, 
wants a larger opportunity as auditor, accountant, or man- 
ager of yard, making some investment. 
Address “FR, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT 
Yard Mer. desires change to position in larger yard in good 
town, Iowa or adjoining state. Habits, record and refer- 
ences O. K. 29, married. 
Address “FR. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ENERGETIC COAST LUMBERMAN 
Now employed, desires position with reliable, progressive 
Pacific Coast Wholesale Firm,or Mill operation. Excellent 
record and references. 
Address “BR. 72,” care AMBRICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
With wide experience desires position on right or left hand 
rigs. High class reference. Address 
“BAND SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ESTIMATOR AND DETAILER 
Wants position in sash, door and interior trim factory. First 
class man in getting out work from plans and specifications. 
Active and reliable. References, 
Address “EK. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—POSITION AS MANAGER OR YARD MAN 

On or before March 1st. Married man, 34 years old, with 

12 years’ experience in retail yard. Best of references, 
Address P. O. BOX 107, Mineral, Ill. 























WANTED-—POSITION BY MAN OF EXPERIENCE 

Capable of taking entire charge of large sawmill operation. 

Convincing references. 
Address 


POSITION WANTED-—BY MAN 
Twenty years’ experience buying and inspecting ties and pil- 
ing. Also yard work. 
RALPH H. MOORE, Box 284, Kennett, Mo. 


WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
Assistant bookkeeper or general office assistant by young 
man who has had four years’ experience in this line. Would 
prefer small sawmill town in northern Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan. Address “FY, 2,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH COMPANY 
Requiring an expert bookkeeper, manager or assistant to 


manager. Address 
1121 BARDSTOWN RD., 1st Floor, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—-POSITION BY BAND SAWYER 
Hither right or left. Prefer right. Best of references. 
Address “DPD, 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


“F, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant manager in a mill and logging operation. Can 
handle the work from stump to car and an A1 office man. If 
services prove satisfactory would invest a little money. Ex- 

erience in Wisconsin and northern Michigan operations. 
imployed at present time in like capacity. 

Address “F. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRACTICAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Desires position with reliable wholesale or manufacturing 
concern as salesman. Now employed as inspector at South- 
ern Mill. Eastern Pennsylvania territory preferred. 

Address “F, 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Manager or mill foreman in band mill. Have been six years 
with same people. Good reason for change. Best reference. 

Address “Mc, 13,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE MAN WANTS POSITION. 


Ten years’ experience saw mill offices, as bookkeeper, office 











manager and sales manager. South preferred. Married. 
Age 30. 
Address “FR, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN & BUYER WANTS 
Position. Yellow Pine preferred. References. 
BE. R. SHANNON, Springfield, Ill). 


** THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
ae 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn &t., 

Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED-POSITION AS 
Bookkeeper and stenographer by young man with several 
years’ experience in the lumber business. Good Habits. 
Best of references. Can go anywhere at once. 
Address “KE. 68,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS 
Band sawyer, hardwood or pine, right- or left-hand mill. A 
No. 1 references, 


Address “E, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER 
With eight years’ experience desires a change on account of 
wife’s health. Have been with one firm five years. My 
present employer can furnish any reference or bond required. 
Address “WH. 58,”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION EXPERT SAW FILER OR 
Foreman of Mill and Saw Filer. Can give best references, 
Address “KE. 66,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail Yard by a man 382 years, married, experienced in sell- 
ing, buying and accounting. 9 years’ experience as Retail 
yard manager and fours years as auditor. Good salesman 
and collector. A 1 references. 
Address “EB. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS PERMANENT POSITION. 
Yellow Pine band sawyer wants position where there is 
good school for children. Am a sawyer, not a carriage run- 
ner or a novice. Address 
BILL SAWYER, Stephenson, Miss. 


WANTED-—MILL MAN IN NEED OF A 
First class Sober filer to write 
616 WEST 8 ST., Rushville, Indiana. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Sixteen years’ experience on single and double cut saws. 
Experienced in both northern and southern timber. Not 
afraid of frost. Gilt-edge references. 
Address “DP. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position on thirty days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
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BY HIGHLY TRAINED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant and lumberman position as auditor for good line 
mg Bei ey me. i oe operation. Bed permanent connec- 

owing company of m e or we 
Might invest a little capital dens 


Address “S. 42,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


is ve BUILD A SAW MILL OR 

o operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a l 

Any kind of saws. Second to none at ail this work. we. 
ddress “L. 20,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


nate ager neem BAND OR CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
ants to change positions, Southern States. A r- 
ried, sober. Best references, ’ oe 

dress “W. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
Or traveling salesman, Chicago territory. Yellow pine 
cypress or coast lumber. Salary $125 per month and ex: 
penses. Best references. 

Address “D. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN PLENTY LUMBER EXPERIENCE 
Wants position selling Yellow Pine on road. Ample refe: 
ences among lumbermen. 

Address “D. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- TO MANAGE LINE OF YARDS 
Or someone to invest with me to start new line. Can show 
profits to some party with money to invest in this line of 
business. Address “D. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Band saw filer, single or double cutter, hardwood or pine, 
References furnished. Apply i 
D. S., P. O. Box 112, Fostoria, Tex. 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man desires position. Thoroly experienced 
lh oat 4 rolls, cost accouting etc. 14 years’ lumber manufac- 
turing experience. Best of references. 
Address “R. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
I would like to get a position filing saws in any size mill. 
Two or more bands. ang and band resaw can be included. 
Address “MICHIGAN FILER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT MAN DESIRES POSITION 
As accountant or manager retail yard. Three years’ experi- 
ence assistant manager retail yard. Several years’ exper!- 
ence grading and shipping lumbef at mills, 

Address ‘D. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBHERMAN, 


ACCOMPLISHED AND EXPERIENCED 
Accountant, theroly conversant with every feature of lumber 
manufacture and up-to-date methods, desires permanent posi- 
tion. South preferred. 

Address a 


WELL ESTABLISHED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Controlling a large trade in New York State, Pennsylvania 
and part of Ohio, would like to represent a good concern in 
that territory. Of ke A temperate habits. Age 39, married, 
and very centrally located. 

ddress aS, 
































. 66,” care AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN. 





. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION MANAGER OR 
Assistant by March ist. Manager employed in small town, 
desires change. Sober; industrious, A-1 reference. 

Address “C. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS HEAD FILER. 
Good character. 14 years’ experience in hardwood and pine 
mills. Address “C. 83,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With a good record wants position April first. The South 
preferred. Have handled stores doing quarter million bus!- 
ness yearly, strictly retail. 
ddress “D. 82,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE 
With firm wanting Al filer, frozen timber, any wood. Best 
results. With present firm six years. 

Address “D. 67,” care AMERICAN WUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED Y. P. SALES MANAGER 
Open for new connection about Feb. 15. Now employed. 
Thoroly familiar with yellow pine markets, both selling and 
buying. With one manufacturer 12 years. Aggressive and 
enthusiastic worker. Highest references from present em- 
ployer and other well known lumbermen. 

ddress “C, 63,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 

















WILFRID H. PAUZE, 
Wholesale Lumber, 
1822 Cote des Neiges, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Is open to contract for spring and summer delivery for the 
following : 
3 cars of Mouldings, all standard patterns in #2 Cata- 
logue B. C. 
5 cars Base and Casing, all standard patterns, #2 Cata 
lague B. C. 
10 cars 1 x6 and up, 1st and 2nd, kiln dried rough fir. 
2 cars 14% x6 and up, 1st and 2nd, kiln dried rough fir. 
5 cars 144x6 and up, Ist and 2nd, kiln dried rough fir. 
3 cars 2 x6 and up, 1st and 2nd, kiln dried rough fir. 
lcar 3 x6 and up, Ist and 2nd, kiln dried rough fir. 
1,000,000 feet 5¢x3-, 4- and 6-in. V joint Nos. 1 and 2 fir. 
1,000,000 feet 1x3-in. and 4-in. V joint Nos. 1 and 2 fir. 
‘ 500,000 feet 1x3-, 4- and 6-in. Flat Grain Flooring, Nos. 


and 2 fir. 

. 250,000 1x3- and 4-in. Edge Grain Flooring, Nos. 1 and 2 
r. 

10 cars 5/2 10-in. Clear Butt Red Cedar Shingles. 


5 cars XX 5/2—6-in. Clear Butt Red Cedar Shingles. 
3 cars XX 6/2—6-in. Clear Butt Red Cedar Shingles. 








teed or no pay. Ten years’ experience. Please quete prices f. 0. b. cars Montreal. Also tell me 
ddress “D. 84,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, what you have to offer. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER WANTED 
By March ist. Have had seventeen years’ experience in 5 cars 30” Ash Butter Tub Staves 
retail lumber business. Would like to get to Iowa or Minn. 4 cars White & Chestnut Oak Oil Staves 
Address “DP. 90,’ care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, Delivered Boston, Mass., rate. 
: 5 cars Clear Oak Squares 15¢x154x19” 
WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 3 cars Clear Oak Squares 2x2x18”—19” 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 3 


guaranteed (references). 
Address “C, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WIDE AWAKE BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Have had wide experience and will go anywhere. 
Address BOX 167, Sumter, 8. C. 





cars Clear Oak Squares 144x114x18”"”—27” 
A. & H. GATS, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—FOR DELIVERY IN MARCH 


April or May 150,000 feet Soft Elm 2—314” thick, also 3 to 
5 cars 2” and 8” Rock Elm 





Address 


“F, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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